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Reader’s Digest 


Behind the recent 
wave of anti-Semitic vandalism 
IS a more heartening story 

YOUNG GERMANY 
LIVES DOWN 
THE SWASTIKA 


By Norbert Muhlen 


AST Chris FMAs Eve 
III I Klaus 

III I Rath, a schoolboy in 

IIILmmJ Cologne, was on his 
W \ way home from mid 

night Mass when he came to a sud¬ 
den stop A swastika and slogans of 
hate had been daubed on the new 
Jewish synagogue The shocked boy 
tried to rub off the Nazi symbols, 
then called the police Within 24 
hours the smear artists had been 
caught They were two ex-convicts 
with records of fraud and forgery 
The Christmas Eve outrage pro 
voked world-wide Press attention 


and set off a chain reaction In the 
following SIX weeks 36 places of 
worship and cemeteries—Jewish, 
Catholic and Piotestant—were van¬ 
dalized in Germany Places of wor 
ship were defaced in Britain, Aus 
tria, France, Sweden, Belgium, 
Australia and the United States 
So great was the world’s concern 
over a possible revival of Nazism 
that scant attention was paid to the 
way the Germans themselves re¬ 
acted The Bonn parliament voi<ted 
unanimous indignation, the West 
German Press decried the inadents. 
But the most vigorous protests came 
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from young Germans in their teens 
and early 20’s. 

After daubings apfieared on walls 
and shop windows in West Berlin, 
40,000 youths of that city joined in 
a mass demonstration of “fury and 
shame.” 

“We invite the rats to leave their 
holes,” their spokesman said, “so 
that we can reply to their swastikas 
not only with words, but with our 
fists.” Youths in Frankfurt and 
other German cities staged similar 
protests. The student body of the 
University of Mainz demanded 
that all Nazi adherents be excluded 
from German universities. 

But of 2:54 people arrested in the 
five weeks following Christmas as 
authors of anti-jewish incidents, 
only a small number were foifnd to 
have been inspired by Nazi beliefs. 
A few had been encouraged by 
Communist agents to stir up unrest. 
Astonishingly, the majority ad¬ 
mitted to no political convictions at 
all. According to police records, the 
culprits were mostly Halhstarl(e-- 
“half-strong ones,” as CJermany’s 
wayward youth are called. These 
arc always eager to flaunt their con¬ 
tempt for law and the public. When 
they read of the furor which the 
swastika at Cologne hail aroused, 

NoRBtRr MlhiI'N, born in Bavari' and 
now living abroad, has been going to ''icr- 
many as a reporter for the past 15 years. 
During this time he esumates that he has 
interviewed over 3,000 average Germans 
who thought he was another average Gci man. 
He is the author of The Return of Germany. 
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they seized on this tempting new 
way of making themselves heard. 

According to (rerman police 
authorities, only 3,000 people arc 
enrolled in neo-Nazi youth groups. 
In contrast, the non-partijian Ger¬ 
man Federal Youth Ring, compris¬ 
ing the leading youth organizations, 
has a membership of six million. 
Recently it declared, “Crcrman 
youth has nothing in common with 
these transgrcs.sors. It desires to 
eradicate all remnants of Nazism.” 
West Berlin’s Mayor, Willy Brandt, 
says: “Gur young people, by their 
demonstrations, have proved th.it 
we did not pass through our past 
experiences in vain.” 

On my travels in (iermany dur¬ 
ing recent vears 1 have seen the be 
ginnings of a tiansformation in the 
attitude of (jcrmany’s new genera¬ 
tion. In a Ruhr cinema I heard a 
documentary newsreel of an old 
Hitler .speech drowned by the con¬ 
temptuous laughter and booing of 
a teenage audience. In a small 
Bavarian inn I saw local boys chal¬ 
lenge a middle aged stranger who 
wore high boots (symbol of Hitler’s 
storm trexjpers) and played an old 
military march on the juke-box. 
One bf)y asked him in a threatening 
tone: “Were you one of those con¬ 
centration-camp guards?” 

After Hitler’s fall, even the most 
optimistic occupation official dared 
not hope for full reform of “Hitler’s 
children.” 

“It will take much more than one 
generation to remove the poison,” 
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a Munich teacher warned me then. 
Ytt today it is this new generation 
of young people, many of them 
Na/i educated, who are showing 
unmistik.iblc signs of opposition to 
I Iitler’s teachings What is causing 
tht change? 

In th( fii St tc n fxjst wai vears, the 
t\perts seemtd light C»ermanv’s 
yoiingsUis Wfcre sullen, resentful, 
eonfused Bui since the mid 50’s the 
young peopU, witnessing demoe 
riL\ It woik, hive enjosed the 
fruits of politic tl ind t tonomic free 
dom I veil more iinpoiimt, in th< 
pist three veais i sec|iience of re 
tmikihlc events decisively tip{X*d 
the h il ince 

In 1957 the Ministers of Justice of 
the ten West (jerniin stitcs decid 
tel, it the urging of a giadu'illv 


n 

rising tide of public opinion led by 
newspaper editors, to make a clean 
sweep of the Na/is who had com 
mitted crimes against their fellow 
men Many had not yet been 
brought to justice because they had 
gone “underground” under assum¬ 
ed names 01 had only recently been 
released from Russian captivity or 
Allied prisons But accoiding to 
C»eimin stituUs of limitation, un¬ 
less the Na/i Criminals faced their 
judges within the next few years, 
they could not be prosecuted So the 
Icgil he ids of Crtimany set up a 
ccntril luthontv cillcd the “Omec 
for Prcpirition and Coordination 
for Prosecutions of Wartime and 
C onccntntion C amp Crimes ” 

‘7 Ik 1C irt murderers among 
us*” became the slogan of this 
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movement. Since 1958, West Ger¬ 
man courts have been trying case 
after case. What they brought to 
light stirred the conscience of Ger¬ 
mans—chiefly of young Germans 
who had never known the extent of 
the alleged crimes. But now they 
watched the trials of such men as 
“Iron Gustav” Sorge and “Pistol 
Willy” Schubert, two chief jailers 
of Sachsenhausen concentration 
camp. 

From the evidence of 150 wit¬ 
nesses, the court established that 
Sorge had murdered 67 prisoners 
and instigated the murder of 20 
others; Schubert had killed 46, and 
ordered the killing of eight more. 

Some of these defendants might 
have evaded justice for ever if the 
German authorities had not pur¬ 
sued them in a dogged man hunt. 
Soon to be tried is Dr. Werner 
Heyde, who played a major role in 
* Hitler’s programme of exterminat¬ 
ing the mentally sick patients of 
South German state hospitals. 
Charged with killing thousands, he 
escaped from jail in 1947 before the 
Allies could try him. For four years 
he remained in hiding, and then 
established himself in the North 
German^town of Flensburg as a gen¬ 
eral practitioner under the assumed 
name of Fritz Sawade. Lasi Novem¬ 
ber the pursuers closed in on him 
and he had to give himself up to 
the police. 

Many others, long safe, have been 

•Ser “The Giil Who Was Anne Frank.' 
The Rcdder’s Digest, November 19S7 


tracked down. Recently Chris¬ 
tian Mohr, a former Se^et State 
Police chief at Darmstadt, was ar¬ 
rested after 12 years in hiding and 
made to face trial. So was Karl 
Chmielewski, a 56-year-old former 
S.S. captain who had been in charge 
of Mauthausen extermination camp. 
He had adopted another name after 
the war. Only when he was arrested 
for fraud under his new alias was 
his identity revealed. The German 
prosecutor charged him with tor¬ 
turing and killing more than 1,000 
captives from many nations, but to 
shorten the trial he was prosecuted 
for only 175 murders. 

By the end of 1959 some 200 trials 
had been held, and 200 more are 
scheduled for this year. 

These criminal courts became the 
classrooms of young Germans who 
listened in horror to the revolting 
disclosures. In contrast to the Allied 
“war criminal trials,” which many 
Germans discounted as victors* jus¬ 
tice, no one doubted the new find¬ 
ings. Now German judges were 
trying their own countrymen ac¬ 
cording to German law. 

It was the voice of one victim, 
however, which roused thU hearts 
of young Germans most deeply. The 
voice belonged to Anne Frank, a 
German-Jewish girl who died 15 
years ago in Bergen-Belsen concen¬ 
tration camp.* Since 1958 I have 
met few youngsters in Germany 
who do not know of the diary she 
wrote—today Germany’s best-selling 
book. Close on two million people in 
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West Germany have seen the play 
based on it. Anne Frank has become 
the contemporary heroine. 

In March 1957, a Hamburg 
University student visited the mass 
grave where she lies buried, and 
found it in a neglected state. He 
reported this to his friends, and 
several Sundays later 2,000 Ham¬ 
burg youngsters travelled by bus, 
bicycle and on foot to place flowers 
on the grave. “We must keep alive 
and honour the memory of this 
martyr of our history,” a participant 
told me on the bus-ride back. Last 
year the number going on this pil¬ 
grimage had grown to 8,000. 

Other former concentration camps 
are visited by young pilgiims. Last 
November, several hundred went to 
Dachau, one of Hitler*s deadliest 
camps, to deposit wreaths with the 
legend: “In mourning and shame.” 

German children now ask their 
parents and teachers; “How could 
all this have happened in our coun¬ 
try?” Next comes the searching 
question: “What did you do in the 
Nazi years?” These questions have 
initiated a further great step on the 
young Gomans’ road towards re¬ 
habilitation. Many grown-ups had 
preferred to keep them in the dark 
about the past. 

Today young Germans are de¬ 
manding that they be taught all 
about the Nazi chapter of their his¬ 
tory. Last sununer the executive 
council of the League of Protestant 
Students in West Germany pub¬ 
lished an appeal “not to conceal 


what happened in the past. Only by 
being fully informed can the youtn 
of our nation be protected from be¬ 
ing misled again.” 

The appeal is beginning to be 
answered. In West Berlin, tape re¬ 
cordings of Anne Frank’s diary as 
well as Hider’s speeches are now 
used as classroom material. All the 
state Ministers of Fxlucaiion in Wc.st 
Germany have decreed that history 
teachers must shed ample light on 
Germany’s darkest period. Interior 
Minister Gerhard Schroedcr has 
said that the government plans to 
form a commission of German his¬ 
torians, political scientists, teachers 
and theologians to advise on educat- 
ting German youth about the Nazi 
regime. 

Young Germans have shown by 
moving deeds what they think of 
the Nazi past. Since 1958, a group 
of young Protestants have been 
active in their A}{tion Suhnezeichen, 
or Action under the Sign of Expia¬ 
tion. They help people who once 
suffered at Nazi hands. They have 
assisted in the building of a recrea¬ 
tion centre in the Netherlands, and 
are planning the construction of a 
home for Jewish aged in Cologne. 
Their most ambitious plan is to 
send some German boys to Israel 
for a year to work as unpaid farm 
hands. 

When hooligans last August top¬ 
pled tombstones in the Jewish ceme¬ 
tery in the town of Rheda, more 
than 100 local boys and girls re¬ 
stored the cemetery “to make good 
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for this disgrace.” In Jiorghorst, 
children volunteered as guardians 
and gardeners of the Jewish ceme¬ 
tery, “as a token of atonement for 
the guilt of the past.” 

What has completed the new cast 
of young German minds in a mould 
of freedom has been the dictatorship 
and persecutions which they have 
witnessed m the Soviet-ruled third 
of their own country. As young Ger¬ 
mans sec It, the fellow Germans 
who continue to flee from East to 
West Ciermany—143,017 l‘*st year— 
are living proof of the totalitarian 


evil. Nazis and Communists, one 
German boy told me, “are identical 
twins who wesyr shirts of different 
colours.” 

After Carlo Schmid, vice-presi¬ 
dent of the West German parlia¬ 
ment, decried the recent neo-Nazi 
outrages, he added: “Yet perhaps 
they serve a purpose. For sometimes 
the sleeping hounds of hell must be 
awakened to remind us with their 
barks how close we are to damna¬ 
tion.” While young Germans pay 
freedom *s price of vigilance, the 
past has little chance to return. 


Condensed from Saturday Night 


To the Bitter End 

During THt International Geophysical Year two airline stewardesses 
arrived at a polar scientific station on the only commercial plane ever to 
land m the Antarctic. 

The girls, ravishing in furs, were being wined and dined in the mess. 
But there were some men missing, and they were found sitting glumly in 
their quarters, smoking, drinking coifee and obviously resentml. Tneir 
reason.^ They wanted to be able to say that, from the time they left 
civilization until they returned, they hadn’t seen a woman 1 -George Dufek 


Pride and Prejudice 

Motoring enthusiasts tell the story of the Rolls-Royce owner who 
broke a front spring as he was driving through the Alps. After limping 
into the nearest Swiss town, he explained his problem by phone to Rolls- 
Royce. The next day a company representative appeared, replaced the 
spring, and the owner purred on his way. 

Back at home, realizing that no bill had come from Rolls, he called 
^ to ask them to check their records for “Swiss repair of broken spring.” 
A few minutes later, a most correct Rolls executive was on the phone. 
“There must be some mistake, sir. There is no such thing as a broken 
spring on a Rolls-Royce.” —n* 



Cool, Calm 
and Collapsed 



Report from a man who tried to relax 


By Corly Ford 


w HO SAYS I’m tense? 
I’m perfectly c.ilra, I 
tell you. I’m as cool as 
a cubercum I mean a 
cucumber. I can lift a 
cup of coffee without 
spilling it, provided I 
hold on to my wrist 
with the other hand, 
and when I go to bed 
I sleep like a top. 
(Sometimes I spin all night.) I’ve 
been reading a book on how to re¬ 
lax, and I’m completely encumbered 
I mean cured. 

It’s this undo-it-yourself fad that’s 
sweeping America these days. 
We’re all wound up tight, the doc¬ 
tors warn. The accelerated pace of 
modern living and the effects of the 
war (all those sergeants yelling 
“ ’Tension! ”) are causing people’s 
nerves to snap like garters. 

The way to get hold of yourself 
is to let yourself go. Don’t worry 
about being worried. Be loo.se. 


The trouble is that the looser I try 
to be, the tighter I get. I’ve taken all 
rhe doctors’ cures to give me peace 
of mind, and now I’d like to give 
ihem a piece of my own. It isn’t the 
tension that makes people tense. It’s 
this effort to relax that’s tying us all 
in knots. 

My friends got me started. Not 
that I really had anything to be 
alarmed about, they assured me. It 
was just that several of my contem¬ 
poraries had keeled over recently 
without warning and, after all, a 
person of my age shouldn’t push too 
hard. I ought to have a few good 
years left in me yet, if I was careful. 
“Take it easy,” they suggested. 
“Stop thinking about your work, 
or you’ll get ulcers.” 

So I stopped thinking about my 
work and started thinking about 
ulcers instead. The more I thought, 
the more 1 became aware of little 
symptoms I’d never noticed before. 
There was a Buttering sensation 
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in the pit o£ my stomach, for im 
stance, and my pulse sounded 
funny. The following morning I 
nicked myself while shaving. My 
friends couldn’t have been more 
pleased if I’d cut my throat. 

“Better take a day off,” they ad¬ 
vised. “Stay at home and read the 
papers, and don’t even answer the 
phone. Put everything out of your 
mind.’’ 

I finished the papers, and it was 
only 8. 1 read them a second time, 

including the society notes and 
small ads, and looked at my watch 
again. Nine o’clock. Everybody else 
would be getting to work about 
now. I wandered aimlessly around 
the room, emptying ash trays, 
straightening pictures, then stole 
another glance at my watch. Nine- 
thirty. Might be a good chance to 
catch up on some correspondence. 
But that would be too much like 
working. Still 9. ^0. 

The phone rang suddenly. 1 
started to reach for it, then gritted 
my teeth and counted the rings: six, 
seven, eight. Suppose someone was 
ill, or the building was on fire? 
The phone stopped ringing just as I 
snatched up the receiver. All I got 
was the dialling tone. 

I began to circle the renm faster 
and faster, snapping my fingers and 
waiting for the phone to 1 ing again. 
“Relax," I muttered to myself. Per¬ 
haps a breath of fresh aii would 
help. “Relax!" I yelled at the lift 
boy, and 1 set off down the street at 
a brisk stride, gradually increasing 


to a jog-trot. My knees were knock¬ 
ing as I galloped into the club, and 
1 had to bracQT both elbows on the 
bar. “What you need,” my friends 
told me, “is to relax. You’re nothing 
but a bundle of nerves. Look how 
you’re gripping that glass." 

I loosened my grip, and the glass 
shattered on the floor. They glan'ced 
at one another significandy. 

“A clear case of nervous tension," 
one said. “Now, here’s a litde book 
that encumbered me. It’s called 
How to Relax'* I noticed that he 
kept getting up and sitting down, 
and drumming his fingers as he 
talked. “Before I read it. I’d jump 
three feet in the air if someone said 
‘Boo!”’ I said “Boo!" and he 
jumped four feet in the air. “I’ve 
gained a whole foot,” he said de¬ 
lightedly, “since I read that book." 

The jacket blurb was unnerv¬ 
ing enough. “How close to the 
BREAKING POINT are you?" it de¬ 
manded in large, black type. My 
fingers fairly flew as I opened the 
book at the first chapter, entitled 
“Passive Relaxation: The Secret of 
Mental Peace." Passive relaxation, 
the explanation explained, is not 
what you do. It is what you don't do 
when you stop doing something. 

To make me whole thing even 
clearer, there was a drawing of a 
very thin man, wearing only a pair 
of polka-dot underpants, lying on 
five soft pillows in an attitude 
which seemed to me about as re¬ 
laxed as that of a shady banker 
awaiting the arrival of the auditors. 
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**You too can find Mental Peace,” 
the caption urged, “if you will learn 
to Let Your Muscles our.” 

I had a little trouble locating 
enough pillows, but 1 added a copy 
of Who*s Who and a telephone 
directory, and arranged myself on 
top of them, holding the book over- 
head in order to follow the instruc¬ 
tions. “First, unlock the forehead.” 
I smoothed the furrows in my 
brow. “Now the cars.” I let my ears 
out. “Now the jaw.” I unlocks my 
jaw. “Now the back.” My spine 
was as limp as a lily—but at about 
this point I discovered that my jaw 
was locked again, and in addition 
I had developed such a crick in my 
neck that 1 had to bang on the floor 
for my wife to come and help me 
up. “What arc you doing?” she 
asked, opening the door. “Fm not 
doing,” I explained. She shut the 
door quicdy. 

The next chapter was called 
“How to Woo Sleep.” “Put every¬ 
thing out of the mind,” the book 
said, “by closing the eves and con¬ 
centrating on a small black object, 
such as a punctuation mark.” Well, 
I shut my eyes and concentrated on 
a full stop Q. The trouble was that 
1 kept thinking of other stops until 
I had a whole row of them (. ....). 

I tried to concentrate on a comma 
(,) instead, but for some reason it 
hopped up and turned into an apos¬ 
trophe (*). Meanwhile, the full stop 
kept wandering back and forth in 
my mind until suddenly it halted 
under the apostrophe and made an 


exclamation mark ()). 1 sat bolt up* 
right, shouting “What!” 

“Everyone should learn to 
breathe,” the final chapter stated. 
This seemed like pretty good ad¬ 
vice, because there are lots of times 
when breathing comes in handy. 
“The proper method,” the lesson 
began, “is to inhale ail the wayl** 
This was vividly illustrated by the 
same man in polka-dot underpants 
following Step One: “Bend over 
from the waist with the arms dang¬ 
ling loosely between the thighs, ffil 
the lungs with air and ho-o-old it.” 
I propped the open book on the 
bureau, filled my lungs with air and 
he-c-cld it. 

“Step Two: Force the air up up 
UP out of the diaphragm into the 
upper chest.” I clenched my fisfx 
and forced the air up up up until it 
was crammed under my collarbone. 

“Step Three: Still holding your 
breath, go into a slump. Sag for all 
you’re worth. Relax the muscles 
completely.” 1 could practically fed 
my tension slipping away. My face 
was growing black, my knees 
sagged lower and lower, my body 
slumped forward and my head col¬ 
lided with the corner of the bureau 
as 1 toppled on m my face . . . 

The doctor said later that there 
was nothing to be alarmed about. 
My stitches should be out in a 
couple of weeks, and what 1 really 
needed was a nice long rest. " 

“Relax, that’s all,” he told me. 
“Put everything out of your mind. 
Just let yourself go.” 




Flight 109—to Murder 


A Reader’s Digest First Person” Award 

This tale of horror ts told by an 
eminent Canadian lawyer who barely 
escaped being a mctim of one of the 
blackest crimes in aviation history 


By Terrfnce Flahiff 

AFE IN our comfortable hotel 
room in Quebec City’s Cha¬ 
teau Frontenac, my wife and 
I stared at each other in mounting 
alarm The radio was announcing 
^'Canadian Pacific Airlines Plight 
ro 8 from Quebec City to Bate 
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Comeau ts overdue It ts feared that 
the aircraft may have crashed tn the 
vicinity of Ste Anne de BeauprS " 

The colour left Frangoise’s face 
Only a short time before, we had 
been on Flight io8, travelling from 
Montreal to Quebec I had been 
booked to continue on to Baie Co 
meau, a river town 270 miles north 
cast, but had let Fran^oise persuade 
me to get off and spend the week 
end with her in Quebec Mean 
while, of the 19 passengers who took 
off for Bale Comtau, more than half 
were friends or acquaintances of 
ours 

What could have happened? 

The day of the flight—Friday, 
September 9, 1949—was b-ight and 
sunny The plane had been behav 
ing beautifully We touched down 
at Quebec that morning about ten, 
and eight passengers disembarked 
Among the seven who took our 
places aboard the plane was Rita 
Morel Guay, a plump 28 year old 
Quebec housewife .ind mother 

Madame Guay, we learned later, 
was happy in the thought that after 
many stormy months of estrange 
ment she and her jewellery sales 
man husband had just become re 
conciled She was flying to Baie 
Comeau to pick up two suitcases of 
jewellery which he had stored in a 
warehouse on a previous trip. 

Three days earher, at the Cana 
dian Pacific Airlines’ office in the 
Chliteau Frontenac, her husband 
had bought her a round-trip ticket 
on Fhght 108, plus a io,*bc» dollar 
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life insurance policy Then he had 
taken her out for a gay evening to 
dinner and the theatre. 

At 10 45 a m. on Friday, a few 
minutes after its takeoff for Baie 
Comeau, Flight 108 was clearing 
the northern tip of He d’Orleans. 
Suddenly, several people 3,000 feet 
below on the sun deck of the cruise 
steamer St Lawrence saw a puff of 
smoke dart from the left side of the 
plane The stricken aircraft veered 
sharply away from the river, passed 
above two railwaymen who were 
working on the Canadian National 
Railways track at the riverside, and 
disappeared inland 

The two workmen ran to a track 
side telephone, near the prominent 
“Mile 40’’ marker, meaning 40 
miles from Quebec It would later 
make a good starting point for 
search pi incs 

Towards 4pm, anxious to find 
out what might have happened to 
my friends aboard 108,1 visited the 
iirline office on the main floor of 
the Chateau Frontenac Relatives 
and airline officials crowded round 
the ticket counter, waiting for 
news Each hour lessened their 
hope There was subdued sobbing, 
from men and women alike. Per 
haps the most pitiful sight was a 
slim, rather dapper young French- 
Canadian father who approached 
the Canadian Pacific desk, holding 
his pretty four-year-old daughter by 
the hana 

His wife, Mme J Albert Guay, 
had been on Flight 108, he told the 
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hard-pressed clerk. Was it true that 
the plane was missing? 

Tne clerk nodded sadly. The hus¬ 
band put his face in his hands and 
collapsed in a chair. The small girl 
was weeping her heart out, press¬ 
ing her face into her father’s sleeve. 
She was the only child in the foyer, 
and the spectacle of her grief was so 
heart-rending that the hotel man¬ 
agement olrcred the father and 
daughter a room and airline ofEcials 
summoned a priest to comfort them. 

Some time after 4 p.m., a search 
plane reported sighting the flash of 
metal in a small clearing just below 
the crest of a 2,600-foot peak called 
Cap Tourmentc. A party of six 
police and airline officials, whom I 
joined in case 1 could help with 
identification, drove the 24 miles to 
St. Joachim. There we crowded on 
to a small, petrol-driven railway 
maintenance car for the rjin to the 
“Mile 40” marker. This marker, 
with an approximate direction re¬ 
ported by the search plane, provided 
our first bearing. 

It was dark on the densely for¬ 
ested mountainside, and we hadn’t 
climbed 400 yards before one man 
dropped out because of a heart con¬ 
dition. Shortly afterwards, two 
others had to drop out from exhaus¬ 
tion. The woods were too thick for 
us to see anything 50 feet away. But, 
almost magically, a full September 
moon appeared from behind a cloud 
at about ii o’clock, and somebody 
yelled, “Hold it!’’ 

There was the plane—Flight 108. 


Silver, ghostly, beautiful. The 
DC'3 *s back was broken. 

From where wo stood, the soft 
whiteness of the full moon played 
like a great floodlight on the uu- 
minium fuselage. The tail assembly, 
driven straight into the ground and 
rising 30 feet in the air, looked like 
a silver cross. We stood, listening. 
There was nothing to hear. Then, 
as we began to move forward, I 
stumbled over a fallen tree and fell 
face down on something soft. 

Instantly a confusion of memories 
and impressions came to mind. 
From a country boyhood, the smell 
of burnt spun sugar candy came 
back to me. Then I recalled, during 
the war, standing beside artillery 
guns. The spent explosive from the 
shell casings had me same heavy, 
sweetish odour that I was smelling 
now. 

I had fallen next to the body of 
a boy, with my face in the dew- 
moistened fur collar of his wind¬ 
cheater. Trapped in the wet fur, as 
though to serve a purpose, was the 
sweet, burnt-sugary smell of high 
explosive. 

We got back to Quebec, dead- 
tired, at 2 a.m. Later that day the 
foyer of the Chateau Frontenac 
bristled with police. 

An airline official introduced me 
to two alert and powerful-looking 
gendemen, Jean B^anger and Jules 
Perrault, top investigators for Can¬ 
adian Pacific. As a former Crown 
{x*osecuting lawyer I felt I could 
Tccogpiti a good detective. These 
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two, I sensed immediately, ranked 
with the best. 

When I told them of the smell 1 
had noticed on the mountainside, 
they heard’'me out in detail. Per- 
rault, his eyebrows raised enquir¬ 
ingly, had die look of a man who 
was filing away a special card for 
future reference. 

Investigation of the wreck cstab- 
lislied that nothing mechanical had 
been wrong with the plane. The 
engines had run until impact. Fuel 
stiU remained in the tanks. There 
had been no fire. The controls were 
in order. Nothing in the plane’s 
operating equipment—^batteries, fire 
extinguishers, circuits—had caused 
an explosion. Experts found that 
some sort of blast had gone off just 
behind the pilot, in the left forward 
(No. i) baggage compartment. 

This was a fact of great interest to 
the Canadian Pacific investigators. 
No. I compartment was empty 
when the plane arrived from Mon¬ 
treal; everything that was in it 
when the plane crashed had been 
put aboard at Quebec. The investi¬ 
gators, in checking the airline copy 
of Flight loS’s cargo manifest, could 
account at the scene of the crash 
for everything loaded at Quebec 
except one 28-pound parcel marked 
“fragile” and addressed to Adrien 
Plouife in Baie Comeau. 

Now came the key findings. First, 
the baggage agent at Quebec airport 
vaguely remembered that the parcel 
had be^ delivered by a short, stout 
woman dressed in black who 


arrived and left in the same' taxi. 
Second, Belanger’s men found that 
no Adrien Plouffe lived in Baie 
Comeau. 

On Wednesday morning, Sep¬ 
tember 14, the coroner’s inquest 
announced its verdict: “Death by 
accident—caused by explosion of 
unknown origin, although not from 
an integral part of the aircraft.” 

That night at the Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Perrault caught my eye from 
across the fover and sauntered 
casually towards the airline counter 
where we could talk privately. 
“That smell you noticed,” he said. 
“It’s turning into another, a 
stronger, smell now.” He told me 
why. 

l^’linger's team had located the 
taxi-driver who had taken the 
woman in black to the Quebec air¬ 
port. He said he would recognize 
her. 

Meanwhile, Perrault, in checking 
the backgrounds of Flight loS’s pas¬ 
sengers, had stopped at the name df 
Rita Morel Guay. Because he knew 
nothing of her he checked with the 
local police. Their records showed 
an arrest the previous June of an 
Albert Guay, for threatening a 
waitress named Marie-Ange Robi- 
taille with a revolver. Guay, it 
turned out, had been intimate with 
the shapely brunette I9'year-(dd. 
When Madame Guay learned that 
her husband was keeping a Quebec 
flat for the girl, she left him and 
moved with their child into the 
home of her mother. 
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Soon afterwards, when Marie- 
Angc also left Guay and returned 
to her parents, CJuay had gone to 
the restaurant where she worked 
and threatened her with the gun. 

As for the “woman in black,” 
Marie-Ange told the police, the de¬ 
scription could only fit Guay’s great 
friend, Mme Marguerite Pitre, who 
lived in Monseigneur Gauvreau 
Street. 

On Thursday, the taxi-driver was 
posted discreetly outside Madame 
Pitre’s house, but she happened to 
remain indoors. Both she and Guay 
were now being watched, but cau¬ 
tiously. 

As far as these two or the public 
knew, official interest was over, and 
the plane crash would soon retreat 
from the news as a deplorable but 
inexplicable mystery. 

Then, fortunately or unfortunate¬ 
ly, the frustrated taxi-driver talked 
to a reporter from Canada, of 
Montreal. The newspaper broke a 
sensational story that night under 
the banner headline: “Who Is the 
Woman in Black?” 

Guay somehow did not learn of 
this story during the week-end. On 
Sunday, in fact, he managed a date 
with Marie-Ange and told her that 
“after a decent interval” they would 
be married. Guay learned only on 
Monday of the police hunt foi 
Madame le corbeau —^the Crow, the 
woman in black. He rushed to 
Madame Pitre’s house with a bottle 
of sleeping pills, plus a line of per¬ 
suasive talk such as few salesmen 


anywhere in the world would think 
of attempting. , 

The police knew that she was 
directly responsible for the destruc¬ 
tion of Flight io8, Guay told her. 
He urged her to commit suicide in 
order to escape punishment. While 
she was about it, she should leave a 
note explaining that Guay himself 
had been her intended victim, that 
she thought it was he, not Madame 
Guay, who was taking the plane. 

Before taking a moderate over¬ 
dose of pills, Madame Pitre told a 
friend about Guay’s advice. The 
friend passed the news indirectly to 
Belanger and Perrault. Discharged 
from hospital a few days later, 
Madame Pitre was questioned in 
her home by the police. She readily 
admitted having taken the parcel to 
the airport—but only as a favour to 
Guay, who had told her it con¬ 
tained a statue. 

The news that the hunt for the 
woman in black had ended, and 
that Madame Pitre was talking to 
the police, was broadcast on Friday 
the 23rd, just two weeks after the 
fatal crash. Guay heard it over his 
mother-in-law’s radio and pounded 
the table. 

‘*lja maudite salope (damned 
slut)!” he shouted in rage, and 
stormed out. 

A warrant had already been issued 
for Guay’s arrest. Now the police 
picked him up. 

Chafing in Quebec Men’s Jail 
through that week-end, Guay talked 
at some length to a sympathetic 
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cellmate—who had been provided 
by the authorities for just this 
purpose. 

Among other things, Guay said 
that a watchmaker named Gcn6- 
reux Ruest, a brother of Madame 
Pitre, had fashioned a timing mech¬ 
anism for the parcel in which the 
police were now taking such an 
interest. 

Guay, Ruest and Madame Pitre 
had worked together in a Quebec 
munitions factory during the war, 
he explained. Later Ruest had re¬ 
paired watches and jewellery for 
him. 

Confronted and questioned in his 
cluttered repair shop on Monday, 
shifty-cycd Ruest admitted having 
made a timing mechanism at 
(luay’s request. He insisted, how¬ 
ever. that all he knew was what 
(fuay had told him—he wanted to 
“blow up tree stumps on his place 
in the country.” 

Guay had no place in the country. 
Private and public investigators, 
working side by side, had done a 
superb job so far. Now Captain 
J. A. Matte, chief of detectives of 
Quebec Provincial Police, enlisted 
the aid of Dr. Lucien Gravel, a pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry at Laval Univer¬ 
sity. Gravel designed and con¬ 
structed a detonating mechanism 
from familiar materials such as 
could have been used in Ciuay’s 
fateful parcel. 

When this device was demon¬ 
strated in court and other evidence 
was presented by the Crown, Guay 
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was ordered to stand trial for “hav¬ 
ing killed and assassinated Rita 
Morel (Guay), your wife.” 

Curiously enough, it fell to the 
lot of my wife’s father—^Albert 
Sevigny, Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court, Province of Quebec 
—to preside over Guay’s trial. It 
began on February 24, 1950, in the 
grim stone Palais de Justice on the 
terrace high above the St. Lawrence 
River, where CJuay had watched the 
doomed plane disappear into the 
north-east five months earlier. 

The Crown’s preparation of its 
case had not been easy. It was not 
enough that scientific investigators 
and police experts were certain that 
(luay was guilty, nor to prove, as 
Dr. Gravel had done at the prelimi¬ 
nary hearing, that the plane could 
have been dynamited. The prosecu¬ 
tion had to prove that the plane 
actually had been dynamited. 

For four months Dr. Gravel and 
experts of Quebec Province’s Med¬ 
ico-Legal Laboratories in Montreal 
sifted the wreckage until traces of 
burnt dynamite and fragments of a 
dry-cell battery which was not part 
of the plane’s equipment were 
found. Canadian Pacific hired 
chemists to make more than 2,000 
tests of fragments of damaged^ 
clothing and suitcases from the air¬ 
craft. Then similar clothing was 
purchased and packed in similar 
suitcases and blown up by petrol, 
TNT and other explosives. 

Only dynamite, it was shown, 
produced me identical chemical and 
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physical effects that were found in 
the debris at the scene of the crash. 

The scientific evidence against 
Guay was overwhelming. 

As a witness I testified merely to 
the unexceptional character of the 
flight from Montreal to Quebec, and 
to the evident fitness of the crew. 

At the 13-day trial’s end. Chief 
Justice Scvigny spent three hours 
scrupulously instructing the French- 
speaking jurymen, warning them 
clearly that if they had any reason¬ 
able doubt of the defendant’s guilt 
they were to find him innocent. The 
jury took just 17 minutes, probably 
the shortest time ever recorded in a 
Canadian murder trial, to return to 
the courtroom with the verdict: 
'^Coupablef'^ 

The Chief Justice ordered Guay 
to stand while sentence to be hanged 
was pronounced. 

“Your (rime,’’ he said to Guay, 
“is a crime of infamy. For what you 
did, there is no name! ’’ 


From his death cell Guay man¬ 
aged to strike twice* again. Now it 
was not a forbidden lust and a dead 
wife’s io,ooo-dollar life-insurance 
benefit that he was after. He sought 
revenge. 

At the outset of his difficulties 
with the law, Guay had warned 
Madame Pitre and her brother, “Re¬ 
member, if you talk to the police 
you will have me to deal with.” So, 
as he awaited execution, he wrote a 
minutely detailed 40-page document 
which helped to seal the doom of his 
two partners in crime. Both were 
duly convicted. 

Today, as we see newspaper 
stories of other ghasdy “murders by 
plane,” Fran^oise and I remember 
the words that Guay heard in guilty 
silence the day my father in-law pro¬ 
nounced his doom. 

”Rien n’Sehappe h la justice de 
Dteu!’* the judge thundered to the 
jury, to Guay and the world. **Noth- 
mg escapes the justice of Godl” 


Street Scenes 

In New York’s fashionable Sutton Place and other chic thoroughfares 
a school bus picks up its blue-blooded pupils. The sign on the bus says 
“Barney’s School foi Dogs,” and from its windows peer out some of the 
town’s most precious pups on their way to obedience classes. —N R. 

Thousands of cars were stuck in the jam during the evening rush hour. 
One stalled motorist, spotting a tart’s steady progress along a side street 
behind a sway backed nag, remarked to his passenger, “Y’know, you just 
can’t tell—^is he 50 years bwind, or six months ahead?” —jack Sterling 

The ENvr of all pedestrians is a friend of ours who has constructed a 
litde gadRt that he carries in his pocket. It makes exactly the same sound 
as a car horn, and whenever a motorist honks at him, he takes out the 
gadget and honks back vigorously. —Albert Mbrahead 



Bold and tmaginaitve techniques 
are helping to preserve our precious gift of sight 


New Vistas in Eye Surgery 


By Robert O’Brien 


Spot-Welding a Detcuhed Retina 

Of all eye tissue the retina is the 
most delicate. It can never be re 
placed, for it is actually an extension 
of brain tissue. The function of the 
retina is to register images on its 
sensitive nerve endings and trans- 
mit them along the optic nerve to 
the bram, where they are converted 
into sensations of signt 

Less than 50 years ago detachment 
of the retma, often brought on by 
falls or blows, almost ineMtably lea 
to blindness. Even today thousands 
of people lose their sight because of 
It, and many others undergo compli¬ 
cated retinal>dctachment surgery 
every year. 

A detachment usually starts as a 
minute rip m the retinal tissue The 
victim may see a swarm of black 
specks, tiny flickering lights or 

S mvering pulses of light. If the con- 
ition is not treated immediately, 

Conitnatd /ram 


vitre JUS fluid may seep through and 
get behind the retina, forcing a sec 
tion to pfci loose This makes a 
blind spot and, though the victim 
sees, part of what he sees is blotted 
out Eventually, more fluid may 
seep through the rip until the whole 
retina is loose 

Toda) eye specialists command an 
amazing new tool for sealing holes 
in the retina before they become 
advanced—^the Meyer Schwickerath 
light coagulatoi, developed in Ger¬ 
many. It shoots a briUiant beam 
through the pupil of the eye The 
e)e’s own lens focuses it on the reti¬ 
na, and in a second or two the con¬ 
centrated beam painlessly spot-welds 
the hole. 

Vitreous Implant 

ANorHER remarkable technique 
mjects donor vitreous into the eye 
chamber of the advanced detach- 
ment victim after sealing the retinal 
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hole. The injected vitreous presses 
the loose retina back against the 
choroid, just as pumping air into a 
football presses the bladder back 
against the leather. In a gratifying 
percentage of cases the retina is re¬ 
attached and remains securely in 
place. This delicate operation, called 
vitreous implant, is restoring sight 
to eyes that had been written off as 
hopdess. 

Dr. John Harry King, an Ameri¬ 
can eye surgeon, has contributed to 
vitrcous-implant surgery a process 
that reduces vitreous to a powder. 
Removed from a donor eye, fresh 
vitreous is freeze-dried, then dehy¬ 
drated in a vacuum machine. This 
yellowish dust can be stored, trans¬ 
ported without lefrigeration and, 
when needed, reconstituted into its 
natural state by simply mixing it 
with distilled water or saline solu¬ 
tion—for all practical purposes, 
“instant” vitreous! 

Cat Corneas for Human Eyes 

Normally the human body can¬ 
not tolerate tissue grafts from ani¬ 
mals. But last \ear, in an operation 
known medically as a heterograft, 
Dr. King successfully grafted cor¬ 
neas—the transparent, five layer 
tissues which protect the front of the 
eyes—from cats to the eyes of .wo 
voluntary patients whose own cor 
neas were being destroyed by 
disease. The cat corneas saved the 
patients’ sight. 

These grafts, admittedly, were 
radical experiments, performed in 
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the hope that some day animal 
tissues may contribute to man’s 
struggle against blindness. 

Dr. King’s research programme 
has also developed a process to 
dehydrate human corneas for 
partial-thickness grafts of corneal 
tissue. 

The problem is that fresh corneas 
must be stored under refrigeration, 
and for no longer than 72 hours. Dr. 
King's dehydrated corneas can be 
kept indefinitely—in glass vacuum 
tubes at room temperature—and 
sent anywhere. They can be re¬ 
hydrated and ready for grafting in 
15 minutes. 

Dehydrated corneas. Dr. King be¬ 
lieves, will save many human beings 
from unnecessary blindness. There 
remains, of course, a desperate need 
for human-donor eyes. Pitifully few 
can be spared for experiment or 
preserved for future cmcigencies. 

^^elu Help for Cataract Victims 

Catarvcts are the greatest single 
cause of blindness. A chemical 
named alpha-chymotrypsi’ ■—^an en¬ 
zyme produced by the pancreas of 
cattle—is now making this opera¬ 
tion simpler, safer and more gener¬ 
ally available. 

A cataract, a clouding of the 
small, crystalline lens at the front of 
the eye, is like frost on a window- 
pane. When it obscures the lens 
entirely, images cannot pass through 
to the retina. 

The only effective treatment is to 
remove the cataractous lens, the 




patient fatcr wear¬ 
ing an eyeglass or 
contact lens as a 
substitute. But cat¬ 
aract surgery has 
always been com¬ 
plicated by tiny 
ligaments, called 
zonules, which 
hold the lens in 
place. Because the 
zonules arc deeply 
embedded in sur¬ 
rounding tissue, 
the surgeon could 
not sever them 
with a sharp in¬ 
strument without endangering the 
eye. Consequently, he usually broke 
them by force or traction. 

I'his was relatively simple when 
the patient was elderly and the 
zonules were brittle.. Hut in the 
young they arc lough and clastic. If 
he forced them, the surgeon risked 
a ruptured lens or other serious in¬ 
jury. 

Usually total removal of the catar 
act could not be performed until the 
patient reached middle age. Menm 
while, the eye was useless. 

In 1957 Dr. Joaquin Barraquer, a 
Spanish eye specialist, treating a 
blocxl clot behind a patient’s lens, 
used alpha-chymotrypsin. To his as¬ 
tonishment the lens came loose; the 
chemical had cut through the zon¬ 
ules. No other vital tissues seemed 
to be affected. 

Fpr cataract sufferers the discov¬ 
ery was momentous. 


Now, instead of forcing the lens 
free, the eye surgeon can wash the 
chemical acrfws the cataractous lens 
and back under the iris—the 
coloured portion of the eye. In a 
few moments the lens is loose and 
can be removed with a suction de¬ 
vice or forceps. As a result, cataract 
surgery can now be })crformed with 
every hojxr of success on patients 
under middle age. 

Making Glaucoma Surgery Safer 

Even more dramatic is the extra¬ 
ordinary success of another chem¬ 
ical, a crystalline substance called 
urea, which is eliminating the haz¬ 
ards of emergency operations for 
glaucoma. This disease ranks second 
only to cataracts as a destroyer of 
sight. 

In the healthy eye, a thin watery 
substance, aqueous humour, con¬ 
stantly flows in and out of a narrow 
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angle between the iris and the cor¬ 
nea. But if a structural or physio¬ 
logical defect or other obstacle 
blocks the outflow, aqueous humour 
stores up within the eyeball. Pres¬ 
sure mounts inside the eye, and the 
eyeball hardens. 

When this condition builds up 
slowly over a period of years, it is 
chronic glaucoma. If diagnosed 
early, it can usually be controlled by 
treatment. But when it strikes sud¬ 
denly, without warning and with an 
exploding pain in the eyeball, it is 
acute glaucoma. The pressure must 
lie relieved at once. If medical treat¬ 
ment has no effect, immediate sur¬ 
gery is often demanded. 

The operation may be fraught 
with peril. Blood-vessels may break. 
The pent-up pressure may literally 
blow the lens against the instru¬ 
ments and cause a cataract; the iris 
may be blown from the eye. Yet the 
surgeon has no choice. He must 
operate, or vision is lost. 

Less than a ye.ir ago research 
came to his assistance with urea. 
This common and inexpensive 
chemical removes the emergency 
factor as if by magic. Administered 
in solution intravenously, it draws 
the excess fluid away from the eye¬ 
ball and into the blo<xl stream. The 
pressure drops within an hour. The 
blazing pain subsides. Mr>st impor¬ 
tant of all, the surgeon can now per¬ 
form the operation under relatively 
safe conditions. 

How was this discovered.? Dr. 
Miles Galin, of the ophthalmology 


staff of Cornell University Medical 
College, was struck by urea’s capa¬ 
city to reduce the pressure of spinal 
fluid. He tried it on acute-glaucoma 
victims and it worked. 

“Urea has virtually eliminated the 
risks associated with acute-angle- 
closure glaucoma,” Dr. Galin says, 
‘‘It’s saving eyes—^and much human 
suffering.” 

Dr, Castroviejo^s Razor 

A MOIST, transparent membrane, 
the conjunctiva, lines the eyelids 
and covers the front of the eyeball. 
If this tissue is badly scarred by 
infection, chemical burn or other 
injury, it may have to be replaced. 
Eye surgeons peel off the scarred 
conjunctiva and graft in its place a 
tiny patch of healthy tissue. Mucous 
membrane from the inside of the 
lower lip makes ideal grafting 
material. 

But the patch must be cut evenly 
and paper-thin with forceps and 
scissors—a tricky procedure for 
even the most .skilful surgeon. 

Dr. Ram6n Castroviejo, a noted 
eye specialist, has invented a tool 
which docs the delicate job quickly 
and efficiently. 

This little instrument is fltted 
with a small, double-edged razor 
blade. A rotary electric motor, sug¬ 
gested by that of an electric razor, 
actuates the blade. The surgeon can 
adjust it, like a small electric plane, 
to shave from a lower lip a layer of 
mucous membrane only i/4000th 
of an inch thick. 



The Man 
Who Saved 
Colombia 



By Scoxr Si-egers 
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HE BOW little man was lin 
ing up his drive on the 
I2th tee at the Bogota, 
Colombia, Country Club one day m 
January 1956 when a rifle shot 
reverberated m the thin Andean air 
A bullet ripped into the tur£ near 
his feet The other three members 
of the foursome dropped to the 
ground and frantically urged their 
companion to take cover 
“Ridiculous • ” he said coolly 
“Why would anybody shoot at 
me?” He waggled his club once 
more, then whacked his ball down 
the fairway and played out the hole 
Only after several more bullets 


AJter a decade of violencey 
bloodshed and economic stagnation, 
Alberto Lleras has put hts 
country on the road back to peace 
and prosperity 


had whispered past him on the next 
tee could the little man’s com¬ 
panions persuade him to abandon 
his game 

The unruffled golfer, Alberto 
Lleras, was at the time rector of the 
University of the Andes Today he 
IS President ot Colombia, the first 
man in his country’s history to be 
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given the support of both major 
parties. 

Lleras (pronounced Yeras) has 
often been called the most inllucn- 
tial man in Latin America. In the 
17 years I have known him he has: 
brought peace to a nation shattered 
by a decade of undeclared civil war; 
overhauled his country’s devastated 
economy; invented a unique system 
of representative government and 
made it woik; remodelled the Pan 
American Union and made it work. 
He has been a succcs.sful writer, 
editor, publisher, cabinet minister, 
ambassador and educator. Far from 
the lea.st of his achievements is that 
he has remained alive and univer- 
sally respected in a political atmo¬ 
sphere that has produced many a 
violent demise. 

Such Herculean accomplishments 
are at first hard to credit to this frail¬ 
looking man with the pixv grin. Hut 
his small frame is packed with a 
nice admixture of courage, energy, 
idealism and practicality. And a 
rare intellect lurks behind the alert 
brown eyes and the high, .slo[)ing 
forehead. 

Alberto Lleras’s childhood was, 
he recalls, “of the most unrelieved 
poverty.” His father died when the 
boy was ii, and his education ended 
at 18 with his graduation from tre 
Ricaurtc Military Academy. He 
worked as a reporter for newspapers 
B ^c> « )Pt> g W)PPPi>pqqqqaq(iq < iQQqqq 

Scon StFcms, frec-lancc writer and 
photographer, has known President Lleras 
for many years. He has specialized in report¬ 
ing South American affairs for 28 years. 


in 'Bogotd, the capital of Colombia, 
and in Buenos Aires. At 21 he be¬ 
came managing edittfr of Bogota’s 
leading Liberal newspaper, El 
Tiempo. 

Unlike most newspajxir writing 
of the time, Llcras’s stories and com¬ 
mentaries were clear and simple, 
edged with biting wit that quickly 
captured the irreverent hogotano 
public and attracted the attention 
of President Alfonso Lopez. Sexjn 
he was writing sj^cches for the 
president. 

Lleras married Bcrt.i Puga, 
daughter of the Chilean Minister to 
Colombia, stood for Congress and at 
26 became president of the Chamber 
of Deputies. At 27 he was appointed 
Minister of (iovernment, the young 
est in the country’s history. At 37 
he was made Ambassador to the 
United States. And in 1945, when 
only 39, he became President of 
Colombia. 

When, in 1946, a Liberal Party 
split gave the presidential election 
to the Conservatives, a number of 
Liberals urged Lleras to declare a 
state of siege, nullify the elections 
and stay on as president. This would 
not have been the first time a Latin- 
American president had used such 
a device. “No,” said Lleras, 
“Colombia is a constitutional de¬ 
mocracy. In a democracy the man 
who gets the most votes gets the 
job.” 

He went happily back to journal¬ 
ism and started a lively weekly 
news-magazine called Semana. 



Within a year another job came 
his way director-general of the 
Pan American Union, an oiganiza 
non m which he had become inter 
ested while he was in Washington 
The Union, essentially a clearing 
house for inter American informa 
non, was regarded by miny as such 
i sepulchre of routine that one trus 
trated Latin olTiei il referred to it is 
the “marble curtain ” Liens siw i 
real need for an < nlivened version ol 
the organic ition, howeser, and pro 
fioscd that Its luthority should be 
greatly widened 

At the Inter Americin Confer 
cnee at Hogoti in 19^8, the Union 
was trinsformed into the Or^ani/1 
non of American States (O A S ) - 
with all the increased powers that 
Lleras hid proposed Perhaps the 
most important was the uithont) to 
irbitiate intci national elishes with 
in the Western Hemisphere GAS 
has sinee functioned so effectively in 
this role that seveial flare ups which 
might have become wars h ive been 
held to border skirmishes Because 
of this one Lleras innovation, war 
between American nations mav 
well have become a thing of the 
past 

Unlike most men who have 
known real poverty, Lleras appears 
to have no interest in money. In 
1954, %ven years of directing 
G.A.S —at £73000 (Rs 9^,000) a 
year, tax-free, plus a house, car and 
chauffeur—^he decided to return to 
Bogoti to head the then new and 
unendowed University of the 
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Andes, at no salary The university 
seemed a somewhat unlikely experi¬ 
ment m higher education, but it was 
completely independent of govern 
ment influence (and support), and 
this attractc'd Lleras Most import 
ant for Colombia, the new post 
brought Llcias back to his home¬ 
land 

Colombii wis, at the time, sub 
merged in in orgy of political vio 
Icnec following .m unchecked civil 
wir between Libei ils and Con 
scrvatives Under Liberal hating old 
Laurcano Gomez, who won a one 
candidate presidential election in 
1950, political killings degenerated 
into banditry, with lape, murder 
and mutilation leading to the deaths 
of some 20,000 Colombians i year 
After three chaotic \ears, Cidme/ 
w IS ov ithiown by in even roughci 
dictator, Cicneral (lustavo Rojas 
Pinilli Families were dispossessed 
of their land, and fled to the cities 
where there w is no work In the 
state of Tolima, where violence was 
worst, an cstim itcd 320,000 people 
—42 per cent ot the state popula 
tion—^werc forced from their land 
In the summei ot 1954 l^l>ce fired 
into a group ot demonsti iting uni 
versity students A year and a halt 
later, with guns and clubs, they 
attacked thousands of defenceless 
bogotanos who were attending a 
Sunday afternoon bullfight (The 
crowd’s sin was booing the dicta 
tor’s daughter ) “Afterwards bodies 
were stacked like fire wood in the 
arena,” a witness told me. 
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Lleras could remain on the side¬ 
lines no longer. He attacked Rojas 
in a public speech, and shortly after¬ 
wards resigned from the University 
of the Andes. 

With the Conservative fire-brand, 
Cjiiillermo Leon Valencia, Lleras 
now spent two years organizing re¬ 
sistance to Rojas on a nation-wide 
basis. Meanwhile, eluding police 
and dodging assassination, he and 
his colleagues worked out a unique 
system of government. This called 
for automatic four-year alternation 
of the Liberals and Conservatives in 
the presidency. Moreover, all gov¬ 
ernment jobs, from cabinet minis¬ 
ters to hall porters, and including 
congressmen and senators, were to 
be split fifty-fifty between the two 
parties. In two visits to Spain, Lleras 
persuaded Laureano Gomez, dis¬ 
credited and in exile but still power¬ 
ful, to urge Colombian Conserva¬ 
tives to unite with the Liberals in 
overthrowing Rojas. 

Now Lleras was ready. On May 
6, 1957, he passed the word for a 
meticulously planned general strike 
in Bogota. Next morning it was as if 
die city had died. Workers stayed 
at home. No business opened its 
doors. No buses or trams ran. 
Radios were silent and no news¬ 
papers came from the presses Even 
the churches were closed. 

The infuriated dictator sent hir 
tanks and armoured cars rumbling 
through the streets. Thirty thousand 
troops patrolled the city. But there 
was no one to arrest or to shoot; 
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there were no meetings to break up. 

The strange paralysis continued 
for three days. Rojas’s anger turned 
to fear. At 10 a.m. on May 10 he 
fled, leaving four generals and an 
admiral in charge of the govern¬ 
ment. Men, women and children 
poured into the streets, shouting, 
weeping with joy, and singing the 
national anthem. Instead of firing 
on the celebrators, the soldiers 
and police joined the celebration. 

Lleras and Valencia drove to the 
palace, where they walked sedately 
through the ranks of armed guards 
to confer with the military junta. 
Lleras knew what he wanted: an 
end to armed oppression; a plebi¬ 
scite to ask the nation’s permission 
for his proposed change in govern¬ 
ment; elections; and return to con¬ 
stitutional government. The junta, 
sick of bloodshed a|^d chaos, finally 
agreed. 

The plebiscite, held on December 
I, 1957, produced the biggest vote 
in Colombian history: 4,250,000 
voted for the change, only 250,000 
against. 

Lleras had no wish to be presi¬ 
dent, but even Laureano Gomez, 
back from Spain, insisted that his 
ex-enemy was the only man for the 
job. Lleras agreed to stand. Elec¬ 
tions were arranged for May 1958, 
but the danger was not over. Some 
of the disgruntled military officers 
had secretly planned a counter-revo¬ 
lution to return Rojas to power. 

At 4 a.m., two days before the 
election, Lleras’s telephone rang. 
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“There has been a revolution,” said 
an urgent voice “They’ve captured 
all the junta except Admiral Piedra 
hita They’re coming to get you.” 

Calmly Lleras bathed, shaved and 
dressed with his usual meticulous 
care As he adjusted his tie, the front 
door shook under a heavy knock 
Lleras opened the door “Clood 
morning, gentlemen,” he said for 
mally to two armed lieutenants out 
side “Shall we go?” 

1 le was taken under guard to join 
the four captive members of the 
junta Word of the coup had flashed 
through Bogota Loyal army units 
were on the alert As the jeep carrv 
mg Lleras sped past the presidential 
palace, a loyal army officer stopped 
it, pretended to be a conspiiator and 
escorted Lleras into the palace 

Lleras headed tor the radio and 
told the nation what was going on 
Admiral Piedrahita eluded his 
would be captors and joined him 
For hours they took turns at the 
microphone Under the intense 
public scrutiny resulting from the 
Lleras Picdiahita bairage, the revo 
lution evaporated—and Lleras won 
the election by a landslide 

One of Lleras’s first acts after his 
inauguration, in August 1958, was 
to lift the almost continuous ten 
year state of siege. He abolished 
Press censorship, restored civilian 
government and civil liberties. 

The cabinet meetings of those 
first months lasted 12 to 16 hours 
*‘Lleras never cut a discussion 
short,” one of his ministers told me 
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Mv informant added that “talking 
It out” produced a large percentage 
of unanimous decisions. Lleras, 
almost swallowed up in the large 
presidential chair, had one rule 
against which all economic sugges 
tions were measured “We must do 
what we can with what we have ” 
His mere presence in the govern 
ment sent the peso up 70 points 
during the first 25 days of his re 
gime Lleras tightened the coun 
try’s belt by forbidding the import 
of luxury and non essential items 
Colombtanos began manufacturing 
their own nylons, kitchen utensils, 
typewriter tibbons, wool textiles, 
glassware, cosmetics and so on 
Gradually some of the estimated 
/t 20 million (Rs 160 crores) that 
prudent Colombians and resident 
foreigners had put away in U S and 
Swiss hanks began tncklmg back— 
people wanted to get in on the 
ground floor of what was to be the 
country’s biggest building boom 
Rojas’s halt finished public works 
were scaled down to what the coun 
try could afford, and then they were 
speeded up Lleras established a 
Department of Rehabilitation and 
appointed Jose Gomez-Pinzon, a 
millionaire building contractor, to 
run It. Gomez-Pinzon and Lleras 
worked out a broad programme foi 
the construction of simple roads, 
bridges, small airports and telegraph 
stations in the wildest areas Home¬ 
less thousands in the cities were re 
turned to lands from which they had 
fled. For refugees in the cities who 
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had no land to go back to, low cost 
housing projects were started Bv 
the end of 1959 more than 100 mil 
lion pesos had been invested 111 
rehabilitation More than 8,000 
families had been returned to an or 
dcrly lift, ind the simple mountain 
roads had opened up new aicas foi 
many thousands more 
Llcias still has problems, and 
among them is Communist agita 
lion “ The Communists concentrate 
their efforts amting the university 
students and the tride unions,” he 
says “1 ime will prove that they do 
not deliver wh.it they promise, and 
imjiroving conditions will give them 
less to talk .about ” 

Meanwhile, Colombia is well 
started on the road back Asa result 
of hard work and austerity, gold 
reserves have risen almost 250 per 
cent Ihc ^180 million (Rs 240 
erores) commercial debt which 


Lleras inherited is down to ^^20 
million (Rs. 27 eiores), and pay¬ 
ments <ire being made on time. The 
last )ear Rojas was in office his 
ministry of edueition leceived only 
72 million pesos; foi i960 the Con 
gress has eaimarked 195 million for 
education Violence still exists, but 
It IS diminishing steadily 
A few months ago Lleras ap 
peared suddenly at the University 
of the Andes A gardener, rt‘eog 
ni/ing his foimcr boss, greeted him 
cordially and asked, “I low .ire you 
doing m your new business'’” 

“hrankly, Jorge, I’m not doing 
too well,” Lleras replied ‘‘Some 
times I think I should have stayed 
here ” That is a very debatable 
jooint Recently a Conservative lead 
er was asked to suggest who was 
the best man his party could name 
to follow Lleras Me replied rue 
fully ‘‘Alberto Lleras.” 
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Dog’s Best Friend 

1 WAS picking up several iilends in my car to give them a lift to the 
office, when one of them remembered that he had not turned off his 
radio after the morning news broadcast. Now he wanted to make a 
detour back to his house. “Radios don’t use much current,” grumbled 
one sleepy passenger “Let the thing go.” 

“It’s not the electricity bill that bothers me,” the other explained. “It’s 
my dog He’s locked up in the house, and he just shouldn’t have to 
listen to that stuff all day ” 

The detour was made witl>out another dissenting note. 

—Contributed by II M Joplmf; 

« * 


Dress Sense 


At a niNNFK party in London, when a waiter spilt gravy on her latest 
Paris gown, Beatrice Lillie quipped: “Never darken my Dior again I” 

->CharIe« Grmm 



Bt Wilfred Funk 


"'Ilk ALL suPin&R from laasy Tocabukrics; to get out of our comfortable word 
ruta requires constant effort. In this challenging test, tick the word or phrase you 
beheve is nearest tn meaning to the key word. Answers are on the next page. 


(1) confluence—^A: pinctioo of streams. 
B. power. C: persuasion. D: harmony. 

(2) pliant— A: apphcafale. B: tractable. C: 
persistent. D: indnatnous. 

(3) gamer—A: to decorate. B* cut down. 
C: gather. D: scatter. 

(4) noatrum (nds' trum)—^A: Iraging. B: 
sadness. C: despair. D: anydiing savour* 
mg of quackery. 

(5) mandate—^A: fruit of a palm. B: 
aquatic animal. C: command. D: herb. 

(8) anodyne—A: forgetfulness. B: elec- 
trical term. C: weiJcncM. D: an 3 rtfakig 
that soothes. 

(7) aplenecio-*At irritable. B: witty* C: 
shkiing. D: yivactous. 

(CO nynuiune (db' oafiie)-—A: curieaiL B: 
centre of attractian. Ct easy |ob. D: 
violent cdddsm. 

(9) porcine (pot^ sine)*—A: resembBng a 

B: Moooth, C: l]fud4 D: fyi of Imles^ 

(MD M bounee. Bi puoe^ 

flMh Gt gi. rvj eDeraaCh. 


(11) collate—^A: to clash. B: add up. C: 
put togedier. D: disperse. 

(12) inaular—A: proud. B: narrow* 
nunded. C: arrogant. D. strange. 

(13) tatterdemalion— A- riotous. B: 

strewn about. C* naked. D. ragged. 

(14) lectern—A: reading stand. B: laiiq>. 
C. throne. D one of a minor order of 
clergy. 

(15) rafSsk—A sportive. B* tawdry. C: 
humorous. D: smart and stylish. 

(IQ littoral (Ut' o ral)—A: booty. B: 
wntmg style. C: sh^ and ac^aoent 
land. D: tr^. 

(17) oracular—A: eloquent. B: pertain* 
ing to a person of unquestimied wisdom. 
C: purposely deoqpuve. D: pertaining to 
heakog. 

(18) obviate—A: to make irnneccssaty, 
B: make dear. C: confuse. D: of^ose. 

(19) macabre (ma kah' b*r)—A; homely* 
B; strange. C; envious. O: gruesome* 

(20) %bie^piasi^A: tramp* fi: one wlan 
Jiikpa. Cs aetoiv Dt gypsy. 
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(1) confluence—A: Junction of two or 
more streams; as, “The city st^ds at 
the confluence of two rivers.*’ Latin con-^ 
"together,” and “to flow.” 

(2) pliant—Tractable; easily yielding 
to influence; as, a pliant nature. I.atin 
pltcare^ “to bend.” 

(3) garner—C: To gather or gain; collect; 
as, to gamer honours. Latin giranunt, 
“gram.” 

(4) nostrum--D: A quack medicine, and 
so, a scheme savouring of quackery; 
as, a political nostrum. Latin sox/er, “our 
own (preparation).” 

(5) mandate—C: An authoritative com¬ 
mand, order or decree; directive; bid¬ 
ding; as, a mandate from the voters. Latin 
mandare, “to commit to one’s charge” 
(origmally, “to put into one’s hand”). 

(6) anodyne—D: Anything that relieves 
pain or soothes the mind; as, the anotfyne 
of sleep. Cireek anodtmos, “without pain.” 

(7) splenetic—A: Irritable; peevish; spite¬ 
ful; as, a splenetic disposition. Greek splin^ 
“spleen,” the organ once believed to be 
the scar of the emotions. 

(8) cynosure—Centre of attrac ion or 
attention; as, the lynosure of all eye«>. 
Greek kmos^ “dog,” and oura, “lad,” 
with reference to the constellation Little 
Bear containing the North Star, the 
mariner’s guide. 

(9) porcine—^A: Resembling a hog; as, a 
porcine figure, l^tin porcus, “hog. 


(1^ impinge—D: To encroach or in- 
frage; as, to impinge on one’s liberty. 
Latin impinge, **to^8trike against.” 


(11) collate—C: To put or bring together, 
as writinn or facts; to compare critically. 
Latin coluare. 


(12^ insular—^B: Narrow-minded; narrow; 
imberal; as, insular prejudices. Latin 
insula, “island.” 


(13) tatterdemalion—^D: Ragged; of peo¬ 
ple in rags and tatters; as, a tatterdemation 
crowd. 


(14) lectern—^A: A reading stand or read¬ 
ing desk, as in some churches. Latin 
legfre, “to read.” 

(15) raffish—^B; Tawdry; froway; dis¬ 
reputable; as, a raffish character. Scottish 
raff, “rabble,” from Old French rif et 
raj, “every bit.” 

(16) littoral—C: A shore and ad|aceot 
land; coastal region. Latin litoralis, “re¬ 
lating to the seashore.” 

(17) oracular—'B: Pertaining to a person 
of unquestioned wisdom or to some¬ 
thing regarded as of infalhble authority; 
prophetic; as, an oracular pronouncement. 
Latin oracubm, “oral prophecy.” 


(18) obviate—^A: To make unnecessary; 
clear away; as, to oboiate objections. Latm 
obviare, “to withstand.” 


19) macabre—^D: Gruesome; ghastly; 
frightening; as, a macabre scene of de¬ 
struction. French danse macabre, “dance 
of death.” 


(20) Thespian—C: An actor or actress. 
From Thespis, reputed hither of Greek 
tragedy. 


Vocabulary Ratings 

20—19 correct.excellent 

18—16 correct.good 

15—14 correct..fiur 






fVAat ifs like to dive seven miles beneath the sea*s surface, 
exploring the earth’s last frontier 


WE PINGED 
THROUGH 
"ISJER SPACE” 


By Don Walsh 

Man has climbed the highest mountains ciossed the widest jungles and 
deserts and journeyed to the polar ends of the eaith. Now he has reached 
the one tegton that remained unexplored the bottom of the deepest ocean. 

The conquest was made last January when a strange vessel called a 
bathyscaph touched down ^$,800 feet on the floor oj the Manana^ Trench 
in the Pacific Ocean south west of Guam. The craft—the Trieste —designed 
by the Swiss scientist, Auguste Piccard, was built in Italy and bought by 
the U S Navy for deep water research 

On board for the seven-mile dive were Lieutenant Don Walsh, a 28 year- 
old U S. Navy submariner, and Jacques Piccard—son of Professor Piccard 
—who helped his father build the Trieste and has been with her ever 
since. This is Lieutenant Walsh's account of the dive. 


H mad been fighting all night 
just to stay in my bunk The 
Lewis was rolling through 
heavy swells in her best destroyer 
escort manner. From midnight on, 
explosions from the stern had kept 


everyone aware that we were mak¬ 
ing depth soundings Soon 1 would 
be going down into the deepest part 
of the world’s deepest ocean. We 
would be on our own, completely 
beyond help. I had the momentary 
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Cond*ns*d from Ltfe 
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feeling, when I woke at 6 a.m., that 
it might be wiser to stay in bed. 

When I dressed and went on 
deck, I could see, a mile astern, the 
lights of the tug WanJanl{, Behind 
her, riding on 600 feet of cable, was 
my command, the Tnate. 

I climbed to the bridge and joined 
Dr. Andreas Rcchnit/er, scientific 
director of Project Nekton, the 
name given to our series of dives 
off Guam. 

(Nekton is sea life th.it can swim 
against the current, as opposed to 
plankton, which cannot.) 

Andy was trying to find the deep 
cst possible place foi us to dive. 
“Throw one in,” he said to a young 
sailor. The sailor spoke through his 
headset. There was a blast as three 
pounds of TNT exploded just be¬ 
neath the surface. Andy started a 
stoji-watch. Fourteen seconds later 
his Fathometer headphones crack¬ 
led as the echo from the bottom 
reached us. A quick calculation told 
us that the dejith here was 33,600 
feet, reckoning the sficcd of sound 
through water at 4,800 feet per 
second. “Son,” said Andy, “we 
have really found you a hole. Now 
please see one animal down there. 
That’s all it takes. Just one of any¬ 
thing.” 

When I boarded the L wi/r 
whaleboat, it was 7.30 and begin 
ning to get light. Rain was falling 
as we rowed to the Trieste and I 
was soon soaked. Lieutenant Law¬ 
rence Shumaker, assistant officer' 
in-charge of the bathyscaph, and 


Giuseppe Buono, the master 
mechanic from Naples who, like 
Jacques, had bceurwith the Trieste 
ever since she was built, were 
already aboard, handling the tricky 
prepaiations for the dive. I clam¬ 
bered into the conning tower and 
started down the ladder inside. 

The bathyscaph is an unusual 
craft. It IS basically a great, buoyant, 
compartmented tank with a small 
passenger gondola attached to its 
bottom. It operates like a balloon. 
But in place of the balloon’s hghter- 
than-air gas the bathyscaph uses 
lightcr-than-water petrol. To de¬ 
scend, a diver releases petrol, just 
as an aeronaut releases gas. To rise, 
he drops iron-shot ballast from two 
huge tubs attached to the tank. 
Through an opening in its bottom, 
sea water enteis during a dive to 
equalize inside and outside pressure 
so that the tank won’t be crushed. 

At the bottom of the tank I raised 
the hatch and slipped inside the 
gondola. This is made of 3^-to- 
5-inch steel to withstand the fantas¬ 
tic pressures of the abyss. The gon¬ 
dola had been packed with 40 bags 
of absorbent silica gel to keep the 
instruments dry. As a result, while 
the humidity outside was close on 
85 per cent, inside it was only about 
12 per cent. My shirt, from which 1 
had wrung a quart of water before 
opening the hatch, began to dry. 

1 looked over 'the instruments 
and batteries, then switched on the 
tape recorder into which I would 
dictate notes during the trip, and 





sa 0 , “This is dive number 70, 
U.S Navy Electronics Laboratory, 
Walsh and Piccard “ 

I heard the hatch at the top of the 
shaft open and then the squish, 
squish of Jacques’s wet shoes com 
mg down the ladder When we had 
closed the big hitch tight, Jacques 
made an all’s well signal to Buono, 
in the antechamber A minute later 
Buono had opened a valve and in 
three minutes the passageway wis 
flooded—and we were trapped in 
the sphere for the duration of the 
vovage An extra two tons of sea 
water was let into the ballast tanks 
ibove, adding enough weight to 
start us down 


At ^00 feet we encountered the 
thermoclinc, a layer where the 
water temperature drops sharply. 
Since the cold water was denser 
than the water we had been pasS 
ing through, we became relatively 
more buoyant and stopped We had 
expected this The release of petrol 
from our manoeuvring tank got us 
moving down once more 
At about 600 feet we entered a 
/one of deepening twilight where 
colours faded off into grey By 1,000 
feet the light had gone completely 
We tested the forwaid lights that 
thiow a beam in front ot the obscr 
vation window boiraless plankton 
streamerl past giving us a sensation 
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of great speed. We were now drop¬ 
ping fast, at about four feet per 
second. It was getting colder in the 
sphere and we decided to put on 
dry clothing. It was quite an opera¬ 
tion: two grown men changing 
clothes in a space 38 inches square 
and only five feet eight inches high. 

At 15,000 feet we lost voice con¬ 
tact on the underwater telephone 
with the Wandan\. We were truly 
on our own now, except for a crude 
system of signals that Larry Shu¬ 
maker and I had arranged. By 
means of a special key the under¬ 
water telephone can send out a 
tone that sounds something like 
a radio time signal and carries 
farther than voice transmission. In 
our code, all even-numbered signals 
are for good news: two means all 
is well, four means we are on the 
bottom, six means we are on the 
way up. The bad messages come in 
odd numbers; so far, fortunately, 
we had never had to use them. 

At 18,600 feet and again at 24,000 
I called Jacques’s attention to the 
depth gauge, noting that we were 
surpassing the previous record dives. 
He grinned and waved his hand. At 
27,000 feet we checked our rate of 
descent to two feet per second by 
dumping some ballast. We were not 
too* sure of the underwater currents 
here and we did not want i» go 
crashing into a wall of the trend 
by mist^e. 

As we neared 30,000 feet I was 
running through a mental check list 
of things we should do when we 
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approached the bottom. Suddenly 
wc heard and felt a powerful 
muiHed crack. The sphere rocked 
as though we were on land and go¬ 
ing through a mild earthquake. 

We waited anxiously jfor what 
might happen next. Nothing did. 
Wc studied the instrument dials to 
see if something critical had oc¬ 
curred. No, we were descending cx- 
aedy as before. 

Dumping more ballast so as to 
check our speed to one foot per 
second, we went on. At 33,000 feet, 
only about 600 feet off the expected 
bottom, we turned on our sensitive 
Fathometer, which always before 
had quickly and accurately picked 
out the floor for us. It showed 
nothing. Wc continued to slide on 
down. 

When our gauges registered 
36,000, we checked our speed to 
half a foot per second. For the first 
time in the dive both of us had the 
feeling of awe that comes from ex¬ 
ploring the totally unknown. 

I did not take my eyes off the 
Fathometer and Jacques never 
stopped watching out of the tiny 
porthole with its probe of light. No 
bottom was in sight at 36,600 feet, 
or at 37,200. Then at last, at 37,500 
feet, the Fathometer traced the be¬ 
ginnings of the bottom. Soon 
Jacques could see a difference in the 
effect of our light as the rays re¬ 
flected off the bottom. As we ap¬ 
proached the floor 1 called out the 
readings to Jacques in fathoms: 
“Thirty ... twenty ... ten ..At 
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eight, he called that he could see the 
grey-whitc floor 

As we sank through the clear 
water we had a tremendous piece of 
luck Jacques spotted a fish It 
looked like a sole or flounder—flat, 
with eyes on the side of its head, 
ind about a foot long Our sudden 
appearance in its domain, with our 
great light casting illumination such 
as It hid never seen before, did not 
seem to bother it at all As we 
watched, it swam slowly off into the 
darkness I his was an exciting 
event The hsh was obviously i 
bottom feeder, which means that it 
must spend all its life at these tre 
mendous depths, under tremendous 
pressures 

At I 10 p m we sink gently on to 
the soft floor A great cloud of silt 
lose around us We had found the 
bottom at ^7,800 teet by our gauges, 
4,200 feet deeper than the rough 
soundings made on the Lewis had 
led us to expect 

(When our gauges were prtcisclv 
calibrated later at the ()ffice of 
Naval Research, the true figuie wis 
found to be 35,800 fett) 

I keyed the underwater telephone 
four times, the signal that we had 
reached the bottom 

Then, with no expectation that 
1 would be heard, 1 called on the 
voice circuit "Wandan\, this is 
Trieste We are on the bottom of 
the Challenger Deep at 63 hundred 
fathoms. Over.” 

To my complete astonishment 
Larry’s voice came back* "Trieste, 
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this IS Wandan\ I hear you faint 
but clear ” We could sense the ex¬ 
citement in his voice “Understand 
six three zero zero fathoms Roger 
Out ” 

Solemnly Jacques and 1 shook 
hands Then he unrolled a Swiss 
flag he had brought along, and I 
unrolled a U S flag 

While we w iited for the silt cloud 
to settle, Jacques saw what seemed 
to be a small shrimp, bright red and 
perhaps an inch long, floating by 
Wc were elated to have seen two 
live creatures with the equipment 
wc had 

I switched on our other light and 
looked out through the after port 
hole I saw the oeein floor, which 
looked flat, but I also saw what had 
j. rred us at 50,000 feet Across the 
outer Plexiglas window ran a series 
of K r icks fi om one side to the other 
This was worrsing T he cracks 
presented no immediate threat to 
our safety, but if the window should 
shatter, we would not be able to 
blow the water out of the passage to 
the conning tower We would be 
stuck in the sphere for four or five 
divs while the> towed us back to 
Cjuam, hauled the bathyscaph out of 
the water and drained the passage 
way We decided that we had better 
dump ballast and rise as quickly as 
we could 

The trip to the surface took thiee 
hours ind 27 minutes—71 minutes 
less than the trip down As we rose, 
we saw a curious thing. Mud, 
which had adhered to the bottom of 




the sphere when we pulled up, now 
flowed upward past our window. 
, Mixed with the mud were flecks of 
paint from the sphere itself. At the 
depth we had reached, the pressure 
is almost nine tons per square inch. 
This is enough to compress the 
sphere by two millimetres, which 
loosens flecks of paint. 

We reached the surface at 4.57 
p.m. Usually at the end of a dive we 
blow the passageway quickly and 
violently. This time we tried it 
slowly and gently, so as not to jar 
the cracked window. Ever so slow¬ 
ly, the water level moved down past 
the window. Finally, a stream of 
bubbles broke from the air line, 
meaning that the water was gone 
from the chamber. We wasted little 


time opening the hatch and dimb^ 
ing out. 

We seemed to have arrived in the 
middle of a carnival. Two camera- 
carrying jet planes blasted by us 
a few feet above the conning tower. 
An air force search-and-rescue 
C-54 made several low passes at 
us. Ofl to the west, the Lewis was 
bearing down on us, and right 
behind her came the Wandan\, 
breaking all speed records for tugs. 
She looked great. So did everything 
else. 

The descent into the Challenger 
Deep, the climax of years of work, 
shows that man can now investigate 
any part of any ocean. 

It puts us on the threshold of a 
new era in oceanography. 


Cartoon Quips 

One man to another: “I’ll never forget the day I first met my wife, 
although heaven knows I’ve tried.” —Roy Fox 

Harassed mother of large family: “What gets me is why the nations 
of the world want to live together like one big family.” —Franklin Foiger 

Teenage boy to girl friend: “My dad wants me to have everything he 
didn’t have when he was a boy—like all A’s on my school report.” 

—^Lansky 

Husband to host and hostess: “Ellen is worn out tonight—^she spent 
the whole day tidying her handbag.” —Don Tobin 

Small boy to friend; “Well, 1 know all the facts of life, but I don’t 
know if they’re true.” ' — c. D. 

President of women’s club to fellow members: “Before reading'the 
financial report, the treasurer wishes to remind you that she didn’t asl^ 
to be treasurer.” —P. j^. 



A revealing account, by an experienced reporter, of a 3,00(h-mile trip through 

the Communist satellite countries 


Report on 

Khrushchev’s Captive Allies 


By Stewart Alsop 


F THIS is Communism, what’s 
so special about it?” 

The question was asked by 
a businessman who had made a 
quick trip to Prague to see with his 
own eyes “what Communism is 
really like.” 

To his surprise he had found him¬ 
self in a pretty good hotel, the Al- 
cron, where he could buy an excel¬ 
lent steak dinner for a reasonable 
price. In the streets he had seen well- 
fed wotpen and prosperous-looking 
men. And he had seen a lot of con¬ 
sumer gfxxht;hi the shop windows 
—tricyacs, television sets, tasty- 
looking fruit. So what was so special 
abdlit Communism? 


I could understand his surprise. I 
also had come to see with my own 
eyes. I was on a car trip of 3,000 
miles, which included the capitals 
o'f six East European Communist 
countries, plus dozens of smaller 
towns and villages. On the surface, 
in the centres of its capital cities— 
which are, of course, as unrepresen¬ 
tative as the Champs-Elysces— 
Communism of the Eastern Euro¬ 
pean variety no longer looks very 
“s|xrcial.” 

There are, to be sure, certain visi¬ 
ble differences between a free city 
and a Communist city. In the big 
Communist cities, for example, 
there is so little traffic that you can 
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always park in front of your hotel. 
In Prague and in Sofia, Bulgaria, 
there arc big red stars, lit up at 
night, on the largest buildings. In 
the smaller towns of O/echo- 
slovakia especially, you see loud¬ 
speakers every hundred yards or so 
—Big Brother's larynx. 

I’herc are huge while-on-red signs 
everywhere: Proletariat of the 
World Unite, or Our Friendship 
With the Soviet Union Is as Neces¬ 
sary to Us as the Air We Breathe. 
You often see odd, straggly little 
groups of chilly boys and girls, run¬ 
ning about carrying red flags or big 
Communist banners. And there is 
also a kind of greyness and sadness 
about all the Communist cities 
which a visitor immediately feels 
but cannot quite define. Yet de¬ 
spite the “unspccial’' .surface ap¬ 
pearances, there are some very 
special things indeed about Com¬ 
munist Europe. 

When the visiting businessman 
asked his questirm, I thought of a 
conversation 1 had had the dav be- 
fore with a woman who was stand¬ 
ing with three small, quiet, neatly 
dressed sons in the courtyard of one 
of Prague’s loveliest cathedrals. I 
asked her in English about the 
cathedral, and she replied in 
French. A halting conversation en¬ 
sued. We chatted a bit about the 
architectural marvels around us, 
and then J asked her what her hus 
band did. 

She said he had been a lawyer but 
that now he was a mineworker in a 
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town about 8o kilometres away, and 
she seldom saw him. I asked her 
why he was in the mines. She 
shrugged her shotilders and said, 
“The regime—he was of the bour¬ 
geoisie Her eyes filled with tears. 
Suddenly we were both dreadfully 
embarras.sed, and we said good-bye 
and went our ways. 

Such small episodes seem to me 
to suggest a part of the answer to 
the businessman’s question. In East¬ 
ern Europe—except perhaps in Po¬ 
land—|)coplc are totally at the 
mercy of a regime controlled from 
a foreign capital and rigidly guided 
by an inherently cruel and irra¬ 
tional doctrine. Even if a man is a 
member of the “new class” of upper 
Communist bureaucrats, he is still 
at the regime’s mercy. If he says the 
wrong thing to a seeming friend, if 
he goes to church too conspicu¬ 
ously, if he has inadvertently in¬ 
curred the dislike of some more 
powerful fxirson or if he has a 
“bourgeois background,” his life 
may be broken as you break a match 
between your fingers. 

The Communist definition of 
what is “bourgeois” applies, at a 
guess, to four out of five readers of 
this magazine. You are bourgeois if 
your father had a bit of capital or 
your grandfather owned a small 
factory, or if you are a reasonably 
successful professional man, or if 
you run your own draper’s shop or 
milk round. You are bourgeois if 
your forebears have not always been 
manual labourers, in a factory or on 
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the land. And if you arc bourgeois, 
even if you arc a loyal servant of the 
regime, you are never really trusted. 

In Prague the story is told of a 
man who had faithfully served the 
regime in a subordinate legal posi¬ 
tion and had suddenly been ordered 
to the mines. Weeping, he asked 
why he was being punished. “Your 
father was a banker,” he was coldly 
informed. Indignantly the victim 
explained that his father was now a 
trusted official in the state bank. 
“Oh, his c.ise is different,” he was 
told. “He has been able to prove 
that his father was a simple work¬ 
man.” 

Men are, to be sure, rarely killed 
these days for the crim** of having 
the wrong father—their lives arc 
simply broken. In most of Eastern 
Europe, killing for political reasons 
has largely come to an end. The 
exception is Hungary. Recently a 
number of boys who had fought the 
Russian tanks in Budapest were 
taken out of jail and shot. At the 
time of the revolt they had been in 
their mid-teens, and the legal age 
for the death penalty is 18, so their 
trials and executions were delayed 
until they reached 18. This example 
of “Socialist legality,” too, sug¬ 
gests what is “so special about Com¬ 
munism.” 

The things that are “special” in 
Communist Europe—and they are 
many—all relate to one word: 
“fear.” Wandering one evening in 
a city I will not name, 1 came on a 
night club tucked away in an alley 
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—tables packed tightly together, 
lots of smoke, and a strawberry- 
blonde chanteuse. 1 found a seat op¬ 
posite a man who wore a vintage 
double-breasted suit. At first we 
small-talked. He was an engineer. 
He told me about the misery of try¬ 
ing to support a family—he had 
three children—on an inadequate 
income. 

I must have looked sympathetic, 
for he grabbed my arm and said, 
“But please laugh, be gay, do not 
look serious. I shall, of course, be 
questioned and I must be able to 
say that you were just a drunken 
tourist and that we talked about 
women and laughed a bit.” Later, 
learning that I was a journalist, he 
remarked with anguish, “Do not 
iielicve anything the Communists 
tell you about this country—they are 
liars, all, all.” When I left he said 
he would contrive to sec me again. 

Next morning I was h.iving 
breakfast with a Communist jour¬ 
nalist at my hotel when my night¬ 
club acquaintance came to tne door. 
He saw the journalist, did a quick 
pantomime of a man looking for a 
friend and not finding him, and 
walked out. A small episode, but 
the kind that provides a quick 
glimpse of the reality behincl the 
mask. 

In Czechoslovakia, Romania, 
Hungry, Bulgaria, 1 experienced 
some such quick glimpse. But it 
could not have happened in Poland, 
for Poland wears no mask. In Po¬ 
land, the man would have said what 
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he said loudly, perhaps banging on 
the table for emphasis. It is astonish¬ 
ing and incongruous to hear people 
under Communism talk as the Poles 
talk. I asked a young Pole whether 
any of his friends were convinced, 
true-believing (Communists. “There 
was one,” he said with a laugh, 
“but he is on holiday.” Then he 
added scnouslv: “Truly, it is not 
at all fashionable now to be a Com¬ 
munist.” 

Mind voii, this sort of thing is talk 
—it IS not the written word. But 
even this much personal freedom— 
freedom from fear—is incompatible 
with Communism. I remember one 
Pole 1 met when I stopped outside a 
small town to ask where 1 could get 
a meal. A stocky, middle-aged man 
volunteered to take me to a restau¬ 
rant, and as soon as we were seated 
he said he wanted to buy some dol¬ 
lars at the black-market rate. He 
said he already had “two kilos” of 
dollars and when he had another 
kilo he meant to escape. But why? 
I asked. Surely things were better 
now, since (Comulka came in? 

“Yes,” he said, “things arc better 
than they were. But they will get 
worse again m a year or two. You 
cannot understand. Things must 
get worse. This system cannot work 
without terror.” 

The Communist svstem, bec-uise 
it demands total control of men s 
lives, also demands total control of 
men*s minds, and men’s minds can 
be wholly controlled only by the in¬ 
strument of terror. Will Gomulka 


or a successor attempt fully to 
restore the terror system? And if so, 
what will happen? “God knows,” 
one Pole told me. “We Poles have 
a habit of committing national 
suicide every 20 years and perhaps it 
will come to that.” An explosion of 
some sort, spontaneous, violent and 
uncontrollable—and therefore dan¬ 
gerous to the peace of the world— 
is by no means to be ruled out. 

Should the Poles somehow suc¬ 
ceed in maintaining their prc.sent 
limited but genuine degree of per¬ 
sonal freedom, however, the infec¬ 
tion is likely to spread. The ittitudc 
in the other satellites towards 
Poland is a curious compound of 
jealousy and attraction. You can 
almost hear the unspoken thought: 
“If the Poles, why not us?” 

It is not simply Communism, but 
Russian Communism, which has 
been impo.sed by force on Eastern 
Europe. The collectives and .state 
farms which came into being in the 
U.S.S.R. for uniquely Russian and 
grimly Stalinist rea.sons have been 
reproduced in Eastern Europe in 
the mo.st incredibly faithful detail; 
the factories are precise copies of 
Russian factories; the schools and 
universities are faithful reproduc¬ 
tions of Soviet schools and universi¬ 
ties; and the newspapers, of course, 
are mere rehashes of Pravda and 
Izvestia. 

This attempted Russification has 
generated a passive but strong resist¬ 
ance, as the invasion of a virus gen¬ 
erates antibodies in the human 
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body There is, for example, a 
certain logic in some form of co¬ 
operative or collective agricultural 
effort in Eastern Europe, where the 
small peasant plots cannot support 
the capital investment required for 
efficient farming But wherever the 
peisints hive been given a chince 
to leave the collectives, as in Poland 
and Yugoslavia, they hive deserted 
en masse 

On one of the few collectives left 
in Pol md, about an hour’s drive out 
of Wirsaw, I hastened patiently 
while Its Communist chairmin 
spoke eloquently ind at length on 
the glories of the collective system 
1 hen I asked the obvious question 
If the system was so good, why had 
almost all the peasants left the col 
lectives? 

“I must be candid with you,” he 
said ‘ If the system had come from 
Scandinavia, for example, I think 
the peasants would have flocked to 
join But, of course, it came from 

the East-” He shrugged, and 

everybody laughed 1 his, mind >ou, 
from a Party member 

The attraction of all things 
Western is by no means only for 
the best things in Western culture 
Consider the phenomenon of the 
rock *n* roll concert 1 attended in 
Warsaw Every song was in Eng 
lish, heavily accented It was strange 
to hear an imitation of Elvis Presley 
The hall was alive with Brigitte 
Bardots All over Eastern Europe, 
in fac^ there is a ^rt of ;az7 under¬ 
ground. But among educated people 


there is also a desperate thirst iot 
intellectual contact with the West 
Magazines and books left behind by 
Western travellers are jewels of 
gicat price 

I am convinced after my long tour 
that the vast majority of the satellite 
peoples do not believe what the 
Communist regimes want them to 
believe One reason is Hungary 
Before the Hunginan revolt in 1956 
there was a small but very hard core 
of Communist fanatics in all the 
Eistern luropcin countries They 
were the 1 lue Believers—the young 
men and women who had dreamed 
great dreams in the cifcs and prison 
cells in the w ir and pre war years, 
dreams of plenty for all people and 
'iniveraal brotherhood 

In some countries, notibly Poland 
and Hungiry, there are almost no 
Tiue Believers left The Soviet 
tanks which killed teenigers in 
Budapest ilso killed the faith of the 
True Believers which had somehow 
survived the miseries of the Stalinist 
yeirs In Poland and Hungary the 
Communist parties are now mere 
whited sepulchres Membership has 
dropjied by half or more, meetings 
are unattended, and those who re 
miin active Communists are almost 
all mere time servers and careerists 

Young people in all Eastern Eu 
rope now regard Communism quite 
cynically as both the instrument of 
Russian domination and the only 
open avenue for their own advance¬ 
ment An ambitious young man 
joins the Communist Party in much , 
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the same spirit as an ambitious 
young man might wed the boss’s 
unlovely daughter. The economics 
of the East European countries have 
now progressed to the point where 
a shrewd careerist can do quite well 
for himself. 

Visitors are apt to be surprised by 
the sight of tweedy gents in well- 
shined shoes and well-fed ladies in 
imitation-French costumes. They 
arc seeing, of course, what disillu¬ 
sioned Yugoslav Communist Milo- 
van Djilas has dubbed the “new 
class,” which includes managers of 
state enterprises, ujiper bureaucrats, 
some favoured intellectuals, and 
some professional men, notably the 
doctors. The members of the New 
Class are rarely True Believers, but 
like any ruling class they Believe 
deeply in the wisdom of maintain¬ 
ing their own privileged positions. 

Consider, for example, the case 
of the huge moustachioed manager 
of the state farm at Ujpuszda, in 
northern Hungary. The farm, he 
explained, was more than 6,000 
acres, with 300 workers; most of it 
had previously composed a big 
estate. In former times he had been 
the head gardener on the estate. 
Proudly he showed us round the 
barns, all solidly built of bi ick 

The manager seemed a tough and 
able man. He works harder and 
lives more simply than his former 
master. But the farm workers give 
him the same little bow he no doubt 
once gave to his master. In terms 
of power and prestige his situation 


is hardly less enviable than that of 
an aristocrat of the old regime. He 
was a Communist Party member, 
of course—anyone who aspires to 
high position must be. But I don’t 
think he has ever bothered his head 
for a minute about Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine. From his point of view 
Communism is a “good thing.” 

But what about the vast majority 
who do not belong to the new class 

At a steel mill in Bulgaria 1 
visited the workers’ flats, built 
across the road from the factory: 
great grey blocks, plumped down 
in what was farmland a few years 
ago. We went first to the young 
workers’ quarters. The entrance 
hall, decorated with a bust of Lenin 
and the usual slogans —Long Live 
Russian-Bulgarian Friendship — 
smelt of bad plumbing. We climbed 
past broken window-panes to the 
third floor to see a “bedroom for 
young unmarried workers.” 

The kind of life suggested by that 
barrack-like room impelled me to 
write in my notebook, “Oh, God, 
how horrible.” Seven beds, crowded 
closely together, one electric-light 
bulb, a plain table with four chairs, 
one rickety wardrobe—no pictures, 
no decorations of any kind. The 
seven occupants of those beds are 
being mercilessly exploited. It is just 
because the workers are exploited, 
permitting a huge proportion of 
their output to be turned back into 
capital investment, that the Com¬ 
munist states are able to accelerate 
industrial production. How long 
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tjn such a system last without 
another uprising on the Hungarian 
pattern ? 

My answer can be only tentative. 
I talked to many workers at tins 
steel factory and in factories m other 
satellite countries. They seemed 
healthy and reasonably cheerful 
The majority of the voung ones had 
come from peasant villages, whcic 
even bad plumbing and simple 
spring beds like the seven cots in 
that room were unknown And yet 
the seven men in those seven beds, 

1 am sure, do dream of a better life 

But, especially since the ciushing 
of the Hungarian revolt, they don’t 
think anything can be done about it 
and they don’t intend to trv There 
is little faith in Communism now, 
in the satellite states—only fear. 
Each man knows that another man 
- perhaps his best friend in the bed 
next to him—may betra> him to 
the police, if anything he says 
sounds subversive. And he knows 
that m that case his punishment 
would be swift To a visitoi it is this 
twin smell of fear and hofielessness 
which makes Communist Eastern 
Europe so depressing. 

But saddest of all is that this 
system, kept glued together by tear, 
works in its peculiar way. It pro¬ 
duces national power at its Soviet 
eentie, and it is beginning to show 
that It can also produce the necessi¬ 
ties of life for the masses and some 
of the luxuries tor the privileged 
new class. 

Even so, I emerged from seven 
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weeks in the European Communist 
states more hopeful than when the 
trip started. For 1 found that Com¬ 
munism IS not the wave of the 
future* In West Berlin, in the 
shabby buildings where the refu 
gees from East (icrmany are re¬ 
ceived, you will see why this is so. 
In dreary little* looms you will see 
the tired men in baggy tiousers, the 
sallow faced women in kerchiefs, 
who have left everything behind 
and come again naked into die 
world in order to reach freedom 
Every dav they eome over in their 
hundreds, as they always have 
wherever a leak has develope*d in 
tile Communist system More than 
3,50o,oeK) people have already eome 
over. Icci/ing I ast Cjeimany a bottle 
of human skimmed milk Com 
munisni, howevei successful it may 
be ill jirodueing roekt ts, is in human 
terms a tragic failure 
It will remain a failure even with 
a using stmdard of living For its 
failure is not to be measured in 
average ealoiic consumption 01 the 
pKxluetion of re*frigcrators. Its 
failure* is human and spiritual. 
Through over use and misuse the 
word “freedom” has become a 
shabby, tired old word. But spend a 
tew weeks in the countries of un¬ 
freedom and It will become real 
and meaningful to you again. And 
It IS a word which explains why, un¬ 
less we are unimaginably foolish 
and flabby, the race to which 
Khrushchev has challenged us is a 
race he cannot win. 



Should a 
Father-in-Law 
Tell All? 

Art Buchwaid 

oT ioN(, \( o a fntnd of mine 
discussed the moral decision 
every father of i daughter must 
make It is a frightening one 
“As 1 father who has spared no 
effort in bringing up two daughters 
in the triditional wav,” he told us, 
“I wis horrified when two decent 
voung men came to me and said 
they wanted to marry my girls I 
was horrified beeause I knew that 
the girls were unfit to be anything 
except n,\ d^ughters 

“And so 1 had the difficult 
choiee If a father likes a young 
man well enough to let him marry 
his daughter, should he warn him 
about her, or should he keep his 
mouth shut in his eagerness to get 
her out of the housed 
“I want to say my daughters were 
no better or worse than any others 
They didn’t know how to cook. 
The*y had no idea where money 
came from They had little ability 
to converse beyond swapping mail 
cious gossip about a friend who 
wasn’t present. 

“Wim all this knowledge at my 
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finger-tips I had to wrestle with my 
conscience When' a nice and other¬ 
wise sane young man asks for your 
daughter’s hand, you have to say to 
yourself, ‘You’re not going to send 
a kid up in a crate like that^’ 

‘‘I stayed awakt at night—was I 
a man or a father? And I finally 
came to a conclusion No father of 
a daughter has ever behaved like a 
man I kept my mouth shut 
“But in the end I was glad Be 
cause affer a daughter’s marriage a 
miracle takes place These imprac 
tical. Ignorant, demanding, frivolous 
gills turn into frugal, immaculate 
housewives, painstaking mothers 
and splendid hostesses 
“The same girl who, by )ust being 
home for a week end, could wreck 
the house, can now cook three meals 
a day, iron, wash, shop and take 
cue of three babies 
“These very daughters who were 
never interested in anything but 
slander have now joined every avail¬ 
able local committee, and go miles 
to find a shop selling cut-price soap. 
And at the age of ?o they became 
terribly worried about teenagers 
“Girls who were never concerned 
with any human beings except 
themselves have been transformed 
into tireless slaves of their children. 

“And all their energies, once de¬ 
voted to putting on lipstick and go¬ 
ing out with boy friends, are now 
devoted to bringing up their child¬ 
ren to be as self-centrra, spoilt and 
indulged as they were.” 


Condtnstd from fitw York Herald Tribune 
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^The Best Advice 
I Ever Had” 


Cik n M> JI SI 

^^liiijshctl plav 
CJk inif tlu role oi 
Pikk in a summer 
prodiKtioii ot A 
Midsumma hitght\ 

Jheum. I was 17, hael 
uni) just leit school and 
was taseinaled by the 
iheMtre. When I heard that the 
famous direetoi Ma\ Reiiihirdt 
was producing an outdoor \ersion 
the Shakespeare plav in the 
HolljwtKid Bowl, I eleeideel to go 
there and try mv luek. 

With m\ lack ol professional ex 
pencnce, 1 didn’t dart to let m\ 
hopes soar too high. But to my 
sui prise, the show’s easting direttor 
asked me to reael the part of Iltr 
mia, one of the leading roles. The 
next day he oiTeicd me a job—as 
second understudy to the star. Un 
derstudy to the understudy ^ 1 would 


never plav the 
part, 1 told myself; 
but remote as the 
chanecs were, it 
was neveithelcss 
pvisible I deter- 
mintd to be reads, just 
111 ease 

I'rom the first rehearsal 1 
watehed intcntlv as Reinhardt di- 
retted Ileimia He spoke the lines 
himselt, intoning them with the 
exatt ihvthm and intlcxion he 
wanted Developing a system of 
shorthand elues, I marked my script 
to help me remember the rt*ading 
he desired. Then for long gruelling 
hours I paced mv room, rehearsing 
the lines over and <iver again. 

bnthusi ism was didieult to main- 
lam m the weeks that followed, for 
It seemed certain that I’d never walk 
on to the stage. But suddenly the 
first understudy was forced to leave 
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bc( ausc o£ a him commitment. 
Then, hve davs bclorc the opening, 
the star hersclt unexpectedly had to 
work oveitime on a him she had 
been sandwiching between re 
hearsals. The role was mme^ 

M) arduous preparations paid ofl, 
and when 1 opened as Hermia in 
the Bowl a whole new career was 
launched tor me. Wainer Brothers 
signed me up toi a part in their him 
version ot the pl-iy, •ind this led to 
stardom m hlms. 

It was not chance that made me 
piepare so diligently tor what might 
happen, ir was the memory ot a 
gentle old Spaniard named Jose, a 
gardener in my home town. 

Jose had a special kind of under 
standing, and whenever I passed a 
place where he was working over 
the plants he loved. I’d stop to ask 
his advice on the myriad problems 
of a teenager. Should I buy a jalopy 
with tour other girls? Was it wise 
to think of journalism as a career? 
What about trying for a university 
scholarship? 

White-haired, his thin shoulders 
bent from his work, he was never 
too busy to gi\e my problems his 
attention. He would look up from 
his flowers and listen intcndy. His 
advice, when it came, was <ilways 
kind and gentle. If my prediea nen" 
was one I had created, he was almost 
sure to reply in soft, lilting Spanish 
with a line from Don Quixote 
“Hombre apercibido, medio comba- 
udo. (A man prepared has half- 
fought the battle).” 


July 

I never really understood the wis¬ 
dom of those words until the day 
of my first big disappointment. It 
was a month before graduation day. 
As the number-two student in our 
senior class, I’d been told unolHci- 
ally that I was suic to be chosen to 
give an address on prize-giving day. 
I was overjoyed—and overconfi 
dent. 

Final exams were still to come, 
but I expected them to be routine 
and did no extra studying. Instead, 
I concenfrated on the school maga 
/me 1 was editing Then, five days 
before graduation day, I was told 
that a low mark in one exam had 
brought my .ivcragt below that of 
the boy who had ranked third in the 
class. He was to give the address. 

Stunned and despciatcly sorry lor 
myself, I ran for solace to Jose. He 
heard me out, then paticntlv shook 
his head. “You did not prepare 
yourself,” he said. 

“I didn’t expect it to be so hard,” 
I protested. 

“But It was possible, no?” Jose 
persisted. “And whatever is pos 
siblc, we must try to be ready to 
meet. Don’t wait till after life’s tests 
to get ready, Olivia mh Este pre 
parada siempte (Be prepared 
always).” 

I realized suddenly that my old 
friend was giving me the most gen 
erous gift he had to offer: a lesson 
he himself had learnt from life— 
an important guide to living which 
he now hoped that I, too, would use. 

It was not always easy to follow 
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Jose’s advice. It was never harder 
than when I played the role of Maid 
Marian in Robin Hood. 

In one scene I had to ride a horse 
side-saddle, and the studio hired an 
instructor to teach me. He was an 
exacting man, insistent that I must 
rehearse to the point of exhaustion. 
After each wearying session I was 
rebellious at his overbearing meth¬ 
ods. I would probably never ride 
side-saddle again—^why strive to be¬ 
come an expert? 

Fortunately I kept my temper in 
check, and by the time wc went on 
location to a northern California 
forest, I was ready. Dressed in flow¬ 
ing robes, mounted on a proud 
horse caparisoned in a tasselled 
medieval saddle-cloth, 1 rcxle out be¬ 
fore the cameras. Then without 
warning my horse bolted. He thun¬ 
dered wildly through the trees, nar¬ 
rowly missing deep pits filled with 
water where great stumps had been 
blasted to prepare the scene. 1 
realized that if I did not bring him 
to a halt, he might stumble into a 
pit and drown us both. 

My arms ached from pulling the 
reins, but the terrified horse felt 
nothing. Then automatically the 
strict training of my martinet in¬ 
structor came to my aid. For just 
such an emergency he had drummed 
into me the trick of “sawing the 
bit”—^pulling each rein alternately 
till the horse felt the pinch of the bit 
on his mouth. Slowly the horse re¬ 
sponded until I had him under con¬ 
trol and finally halted. 


Weak with shock, I sat there 
wondering what would have hap¬ 
pened if I had been less prepared in 
horsemanship. 

Since then my work has carried 
me to remote parts of the world, and 
each time I stay at an hotel I think 
of Jose’s admonition to prepare 
ahead of time for what may hap¬ 
pen. Immediately I look for the 
nearest fire exit on my floor. To 
some, the first-aid kit I carry with 
me is an unnecessary encumbrance, 
but I have found it useful on more 
than one occasion. 

These are little things, but they 
can mean the difference between 
peace of mind and worry—^and 
sometimes between life and death. I 
harl proof of this early one morning 
in our Paris flat. It was 2 a.m.—^just 
after we had returned from a trip 
—when a frantic knocking at the 
bedroom door woke me and my 
husband, Pierre. I opened it to find 
the nursemaid of my fivc-ycar-old 
son, Benjamin, shaking and crying 
out in incoherent French that Bcnjie 
couldn’t breathe—he was choking 
to death! 

We ran down the hall to his 
room. Benjie was gasping and 
strangling in his bed, his tormented 
face a frightening mottled blue as 
he struggled to breathe. Pierre was 
at the phone in seconds to call our 
doctor, but the nurse and I stood 
frozen. Then my mind cleared, and 
I moved quickly to a trunk that had 
not yet been unpacked. A moment 
of frantic searching and 1 found 
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what rd remembered putting in— 
a well worn book on child care 
which I had bought when Bcnjie 
was an infant. 

With trembling hngers I flipped 
through the pages until I found the 
dcstripLon of Beniie’s plight. My 
son had croup, it said, but moist air 
from a kettle of boiling water might 
help to clear the elogged passage to 
his lungs The nurse was already 
on her wj\ to the kitchen when 
Pierre reported worriedly that the 
doctor was out on a call. Precious 
minutes were passing. Benjie s fate 
was up to us ind the hist croup tent 
wc had ever made. 

Guided b\ my book, we sur 
rounded Henjic with steaming air— 
and prayed. Slowly his tortured 


gasping subsided. By the time the 
doctor arrived, Benjie was breathing 
almost normally.'It was then we 
learned that croup, unrelieved, can 
sometimes be a killer. Without our 
emergency treatment the night 
might well have ended in tragedy 

Later, as I stood over my son’s 
bed—he was sleeping peacefully 
now—I remembered with gratitude 
Jose’s words which had helped me 
so often. That book had been to 
hand when it was needed because I 
had said to myself, each time that I 
travelled with Benjie, “Plan foi the 
unexpected —Estc pteparadu stem 
p}c ” Tucked into our luggage, it 
was a kind of automatic insurance. 

And tonight it had paid for it 
self a millionfold. 


Short and Snappy 

WutN The Boo^sellef magazine expressed some puz/lcincnt over the 
phrase “uncensoied abridgement’’ used by an American publishing 
house, a full explanation came from Frederic Warburg, chairman of 
Seeker & Warburg, the publishers; 

“To a publisher the explanation is simple. 'Uncciisored* means ‘We 
have left the dirty bits in’, ‘abridgement’ implies ‘We have left the dull 
bits out —QE 


The Same Only Different 

For years we had a gard ner who worked for us every Wednesday 
and Saturday for a hxed monthl) fee. This year he announced that he 
had had to increase his price but, ince we had always been nice to him, 
he wouldn’t change our rate. 

“It will be exactly the same amount,*’ he explained magnanimously. 
“But after this I’ll come only on Wednesdays, and then I can make up 
the difference by working for someone else on Saturdays." 

—^Contributed by 1 F 





The extraordinary adientures of a ^ame hunters' guide uho exchanged hu 

gun for laniera and patience 


Am» RusstLi 


C\ HFR 20 )cars i guide for big 
game hunters in the Cana 
dian Rockics» 1 have learnt what I 
would neser have Ixrlievcd licforc— 
that so called wild animals are not 


realh wild at ill IjsualH they do 
flee from the presence of man, but 
only because they have leirnt from 
bitter expenenee that he is the most 
dangerous creature they encounter. 

6 / 


Condenxed ftom Ttue 
Pkolagraph by Rteherd RutttU 
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Offered friendly treatment and re¬ 
spect, they will respond in a most 
extraordinary manner. 

The bighorn sheep, for instance, 
is reputed to be one of the wildest of 
all living creatures. Hunters, aided 
by guides, telescopic sights and 
long-r.inge rifles, often spend weeks 
trying to collect a single trophy— 
the most prized in the West. Yet I 
recently sat in the midst of a band 
of i6 bighorn rams, the nearest ones 
less than 20 feet from me. The story 
of how Dick and C'harlie, mv two 
eldest sons, and I achieved this un¬ 
heard-of friendship may add some¬ 
thing to man’s knowledge of 
natural history. 

I received an assignment from a 
Canadian institution to record the 
life history of the bighorn (Ovis 
canadensis). When my bo\s and I 
first began stalking them with 
cameras in the heart of their range 
along the (k)ntinental Divide, the 
sheep were wary and suspicious. 
And even with telephoto lenses, it 
is necessary to get close for good 
pictures—much closer than normal 
rifle-range. The usual sly ap¬ 
proach of the hunter simply did not 
work, for if the sheep chanced to see 
us sneaking from one bit of cover to 
the next, we were left looking at 
mountain scenery where shetp had 
recently been. Even if we got with¬ 
in desirable range, our best shots 
were of startled bighorns leaving in 
a hurry. 

One day, when I was resting in a 
canyon and pondering this problem 


My 

under the watchful eyes of a bunch 
of rams bedded on a mountain 
shoulder half a nyle away, it sud¬ 
denly occurred to me that we might 
be going about it the wrong way. I 
remembered that once, years before, 
I had taken a hunting party into a 
remote valley cradled among 10,000- 
foot peaks in south-eastern British 
Columbia. We were rounding a cliff 
when we met a bunch of mountain 
goats face to face. Instead of run¬ 
ning, they stood staring at us like 
children at a circus. Then, to our 
astonishment, three of them came 
towards us, obviously unafraid 
though nervous enough to stamp 
their front feet. Mv two hunters and 
I looked at one another, left the 
rifles hanging on their slings and 
began taking pictures. Hunting was 
one thing, but sheer murder was 
quite another! 

So, I thought, perhaps the big¬ 
horn sheep would accept us in the 
same way, if we could convince 
them that we meant no harm. 

Abandoning hidden stalks, the 
boys and I now resorted to patience 
and diplomacy, staying in sight of 
the sheep at all times. It was a slow, 
painstaking business requiring 
weeks of climbing. We schooled 
ourselves to move smoothly, for the 
sheep took instant alarm at any 
jerky motion. If, as we approached, 
we saw signs of nervousness, we 
turned our backs on the animals and 
wandered aimlessly about, admiring 
the flowers, as though bighorns 
were far from our minds. Above all. 



I MADE FEIENDS WITH THE WILD 
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we avoided looking direcdy at them 
for more than a casual glance, for 
like all “wild” things, bighorns do 
not like to be stared at. (Even the 
birds and squirrels in the parks of 
big cities, where people arc a part 
of their daily lives, take alarm at a 
direct sure.) 

In time, our new methods began 
to show signs of paying off. We 
found ourselves getting closer and 
closer to the sheep. Then one day I 
was able to work my way right in 
among a bunch of bedded rams and 
sit down. It was one of the greatest 
thrills of an adventurous life to look 
aiound and study the characteiistus 
of individuals as they casually 
gliinced my way or, b' tter still, 
looked past me down the mountain 
in complete acceptance of my pres¬ 
ence. No experience hunting with 
i rifle had ever matched this* 

Father the news circulated along 
the mountain grapevine, or our tech 
•iiquc had been perfected, for soon 
we weic at home with the bighorns 
over their whole range. Out of the 
many sheep we encountered, we 
came to know about 40 individuals. 
These and many more seemed to 
recognize us, and often let us ap¬ 
proach within a few feet, paying us 
no more attention than they would 
other sheep. Once I filmed a feeding 
ewe at exactly 12 feet. Charlie photo¬ 
graphed a ewe’s eye at less than six 
feet, obtaining a unique record of 
the rich golden colour and the dis¬ 
tinctive square pupil. 

I remember once watching Dick 
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working with a group of ewes and 
lambs at the foot of a cliff. When 
they began to climb, Dick fell in 
behind on all fours to climb with 
them. Then out of nowhere came a 
magnificent ram. He took a brief 
look at the procession, and bounded 
up to take his climbing position di¬ 
rectly behind Dick. I chuckled to 
think how Dick must feel with four 
stone of ram horns si^ close to his 
hip pockets. 

There was one huge patriarchal 
ram whose horns were the biggest I 
have ever seen - probably measur¬ 
ing four feet around the outside 
curls and 17 inches in circumfer 
cnce at the bases. He was about 
three and a half feet high at the 
slioulder, and weighed at least 28 
slouc. His head alone must have 
weighed close on hve stone and we 
ofteu • ,w him take the load from 
his neck by resting a horn on the 
ground as he lay bedded. Time after 
time wc climbed high trying to 
come up to him, but he was too 
wary. 

One day on my wav down fiom a 
high {xrak I paused on a sunny 
ledge. At once, that sixth sense de 
vclo|>ed by chronic wanderers of the 
wilderness warned me that I was 
not alone. With infinite care I 
moved my eyes slowly to the side— 
to see the big ram not 20 feet aw.iy. 
He had let me climb down past him 
a little and now he was lying watch¬ 
ing me with those magnificently 
keen eyes. For long minutes neither 
of us moved a hair. Then I saw a 



ripple rise in his throat and he began 
calmly chewing his cud—a sure sign 
that he was unafraid. I had been 
accepted by the king ram of them 
all. But every scrap of film in my 
pack was exposed! 

I am convinced that animals are 
not naturally afraid of human scent, 
for we found we could completely 
ignore the direction of the wind on 
approaching the sheep--though it 
was often noticeable that they did 
not enjoy our smell. I'he one thing 
the bighorns never would tolerate, 
no matter how well thev knew us, 
was anv quick movement. '"I’he acci¬ 
dental slip of a tripod leg or climb¬ 
ing boot would cause instant flight. 
Once when I was working my 
movie camera on a group of rams, 

I droppctl a glove. Instantly I was 
alone. 

Perhaps the mo.st fascinating of 
the habits wc recorded were the big¬ 
horns’ games—joined in bv old and 
young alike. One evening after sup¬ 
per wc were silting in front of our 
camp when a mixed hunch of ewes, 
lambs and small rams appeared on 
the skyline high above us. Suddenly, 
a dignified-looking old ewe ran 
down the ridge to a snow drift 
pitched at a steep angle towards a 
formidable cliff. Without checking 
her speed, she launched into a rcv'ik- 
Icss glissade straight down tl;( icy 
•drift. With the snow streaming over 
both shoulders, she seemed licnt on 
suicide; but at the last precise in¬ 
stant she did a four-legged ski-turn 
to run off on the naked rocks at the 


side. As she galloped back to the top 
the others followed her in turn, each 
making that hair-raising swing on 
the brink of disaster. Wc watched 
till the light failed, while they went 
blithely round and round in a big¬ 
horn version of “follow-my-lcader.” 

They also play a replica of “king- 
of-the-castle.” Once we saw five 
young rams busy*at this game. One 
.stood on top of a loose pile of stones 
and his companions took quick* 
turns trying to knock him olT, while 
he whirled and danced, meeting all 
comers head-on, until he was finally 
dislodged. 'I hen the victor took his- 
turn defending the castle. 

Filming new-horn Jambs proved 
to be a problem, for the favourite 
lambing grounds are hardly chosen 
for their acccs.sihility and the ewes 
are even more shy than usual. We 
followed one bunch for six weeks be¬ 
fore we got clo.se-ups. Yet before the 
lambing season these same mothers 
would allow us almost within reach. 

Born in late May and June, the 
lambs weigh about four pounds at 
birth and it would be difficult to 
find more attractive young animals. 
They can run when only a few 
hours old and wc have seen them 
trailing their mothers before they 
were licked dry. In three days they 
can streak over incredibly rough 
ground like rabbits and in a week 
they can jump clean over their 
motheis’ backs, just for the fun of 
it. They arc extremely playful and 
join in speedy games of foHow-my- 
loader and general rough-housing 
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on cliff feces that would give human 
mothers nervous prostration to 
watch. 

Throughout most of the year the 
lams stay by themselves in bache 
lots’ clubs under the leadership of 
the oldest and wisest individuals 
But in late November each year they 
disperse to mingle with the ewes, 
ind all camaraderie is forgotten m 
competition for the females during 
the breeding season, which lasts 
through December to early January 
Seju iring off with dramatic dignity, 
the rams batter each other in head 
on engagements that set the moun 
tuns ringing These collisions often 
Live them temporarily groggy and 
permanently scarred Nearly all 
miturc rams have chips knocked off 
their horns and their hallmark is the 
broken nose, reminiscent of profes 
sional prize fighters 

It was such a fight that 1 particu 
larlv wanted for the climax to oui 
film We had seen several battles 
from a distance, but our attempts at 
close ups seemed doomed to failure 
Then, on a clear winter’s day, as I 
headed up into the sheep countrv, I 
had the feeling that luck was with 
me. 

Stopping at a vantage point I 
spotted a lone ram travelling across 
the front of a peak above the valley 
Even at a distance of over a mile, he 
had that arrogance of bearing which 
goes with a questing male I climbed 
quickly up a side canyon to inter 
cept him Near the top, I saw what 
I had hoped to see—another big ram 


escorting a single ewe Scrambling 
on up the ice draped rocks, I eased 
over the last ledge )ust in time to 
film an epic battle 
The rams stood facing each other 
with heads held high and proud 
Then both reared straight up with 
front legs hanging, to run towards 
each other on their hind feet Two 
lengths apart, they hurled them 
selves forwird to meet in midair, 
horn to horn, with a crish that rang 
for half i mile 1 he impact was so 
terrific that their bodies literally 
whiplashcd, and the arrested inertia 
jerked their ridiculous short tails 
straight up For a few moments they 
stood staring off into spice, appar> 
ently dircd by the shock, before 
stepping bick to resume manoeuv 
ring for position Again and again 
they collided with shittenng slams 
Oncv 1 siw splinters flv and a new 
scar showed up on a horn of the 
ram defending the ewe Several 
times they cime within six feet of 
me, p lying me no more attention 
than if I were i stump 
Finally the defen^ng ram had 
had enough, he broke off the en 
gagement ind headed down the 
mountain The challenger followed 
him closely for a way, apparently to 
make sure he left for go^ Then he 
turned back to claim his prize 
It would be nice to say that the 
proud victor returned triumphantly 
to the lady and that, together, the) 
disappeared happily into the fest> 
nesses of the peaks But such was not 
the case The winner arnved back 
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on the battleground just in time to 
see the cause of all the uproar dis¬ 
appearing over the skyline ahead of 
a young ram who had slipped in to 
steal her away. The victorious gladi¬ 
ator, too tired for pursuit, just threw 
a disgusted look in their direction 
and proceeded to feed. I passed him 
my unspoken sympathy and started 
back down the mountain. 

After 17 months of almost con¬ 
tinuous living with the bighorns, I 
had completed my film. The job was 
done—now I could return to my 
guiding business. But somehow 


that prospect held small appeal. My 
experience with the sheep had 
opened up a shining vista of adven¬ 
ture with cameras instead of guns. 
I suddenly realized that I could 
never kill another bighorn. 

So the sheep remain my friends. 
As a guide, 1 had been able to pro¬ 
vide pleasure and thrills for the 
privileged few who could afford de 
luxe wilderness trips. 

Now, with camera and typewriter, 
I hope my boys and I can bring 
pleasure and a true knowledge of 
nature to man), many others. 


Feminine Financing 

I HAD a perfectly good suit to wear to the very special party to which we 
were invited, but three days before the event my wife insisted that I should 
go out and buy a new one. 

The next day thiee evening gowns arrived. 

“What’s all this about?” I asked. 

“Well,” replied my wife, ‘'you bought a new suit for the parly, didn’t 

you? —Contributed by Kb^ood Williams 

A CUSTOMER in the department store where I work selected a number of 
articles that she wanted charged to her account, but she could not find 
her credit card. When I asked her for some other identification, she 
burrowed around in her handbag and finally found what she was looking 
for—a letter from a finance company. “Dear Madam,” it began. “In view 
of the fact that your account with us has not been paid for the last six 
months ...” - Contributed by Helene Stern 

When he married Zsa Zsa C M’nor, Conrad Hilton says, he told her that 
her generous allowance was tor idothing, luncheons, beauty treatments, 
etc. She was to charge nothing in him. And he, in turn, would take care of 
everything for the house. But almost at once he had to face her with a 
bill—she had charged up six chiffon housecoats. 

“But you are to take care of everything for the house I” cried Zsa Zsa. 

--Elizabeth Clarkson Zwart 






Early in the wir, Vice Admiral Sir 
Lumlcy Lyster inspected a naval air 
st ition whtre his diughter was seising 
IS a ''Vren Before his irrisal, there 
had been much speculation alxiut 
what he would do when he saw her 
He passed down the ran^ s, came 
opposite her and paused “Your 
nunc?” he growled 

‘Lyster, sir,” she replied, standing 
stiffly at attention 

Ah, yes,” nodded the Admiral, 
poker fact d I remember meeting 
youi mothei about 20 years ago ” 

Don Newton m 1 \ Cecil Ilimpshirt 
laiant (Willi in Kimltr t < niion) 


EfiswoRni Statli-r, founder of the 
Statler Hotels, took his pleasures bois 
terouslj He was out m the town one 
night with Baron Long, another hotel 
diieetor At a late hour, the two men 
found themscKes in the railway sta 
tion Statler viewing the vast, almost 
vacant expanse, had an inspiration 
“I’ll bet you loo dollars,” he said to 
Long, “that I can yell louder than you 


can 


Long, who was six feet four inches 
tall and had a powerful set of lungs, 
accepted the bet He drew in a mighty 
breath and gave forth with a roar that 


reverberated up and down the marble 
coriidors Statler, a little man, but 
wiry, tough and determined, then 
drew in bis breath, and let loose with 
an earsplitting yell that almost shatter 
ed the station windows 
At this point an outraged police 
man cime running towards the pair 
Before he could speak. Long and Stat 
Icr told him ibout their bet, and asked 
him to act as judge 

Sure and I ought to run you in,” 
spluttered the indignant policeman 
Two grown men making such a 
row 111 not be helping you decide 
anything” He started to leave, then 
turned back But I’ll tell you one 
thing If that little guy hollers like 
tha* ifrain. I’ll shoot you both*” 

W hereupon Long sole mnly handed 
St itler 100 (hjllirs Hufus J irmin 

Norman ViNCFNr Prsii- writes 
While wilting to see Herbert Hooscr 
I asked his secretary how the chief 
was Well,’ she answeied, “he’s in 
there working hard He works ibout 
sc\en oi eight houi s a day ” 

‘But he’s 85,” 1 protested 
‘Yes,” she said, but he doesn’t 
know that ” il s 

CoMiDiAN hrnie Kosacs once spent 15 
months in hospital His illness was 
entieal, but he never lost his crazy 
sense of humour One doctor recalls 
the day they brought Kovaes to the 
X ray theatre on a stretcher, draped in 
a sheet “When we looked at him 
through the fluoroseope we were 
startled to see a sign that read out to 
lUNcH He had cut it out of alumin 
lum foil and pasted it on his stomach ” 

Jhdii ind June Robbins 
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Referring to herself, Marian Ander¬ 
son, the contralto, often uses the im¬ 
personal “we” and “one.” When, 
during an Asian trip, a Buddhist 
scholar questioned her about this 
practice, she replied: 

“One realizes, the longer one lives, 
that there is no particular thing one 
can do alone. With the execution of 
the work we do, there are many people 
involved—those who wrote the music, 
those who made the piano on which 
the accompanist plays, the accompanist 
who actually lends support to the per¬ 
formance. Even the voice, the breath, 
the everything—it’s not of your doing. 
So the ‘I’ in it is very small, after all.” 

—CBS 

Norbert Wiener, author of Cyber¬ 
netics and professor of mathematics at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was crossing the quadrangle one after¬ 
noon when a student stopped him to 
discuss a problem. 

The professor graciously answered 
the student’s question and then asked, 
“Which way was I going when you 
stopped me?” 

“You were walking that way, sir,” 
said the student, pointing. 

“Oh, then I’ve had lunch,” Profes¬ 
sor Wiener murmured, and continued 

on his way. Contributf d by Paul Sturges 

Toots Smor, New York restaurateur^ 
boarded a taxicab, and asked the 
driver, “Know of a decent resuurant? 
I’m a stranger here.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the cabby. “One of 
the greatest eating places in this whole 
world is Toots Shot’s on 51st Street. 
I’ll drive you straight there,” 

At the end of the journey Toots was 


so pleased tlfat he slipped the cabby a 
ten-dollar note, saying, “Keep, the 
change.” 

“T’anks,” said*the driver. “T’anks 
indeed, Mr. Shor!” —Bennett Cerf 

An editor once assigned Michael 
Aden, the fastidious author of The 
Green Hat, to cover the Carpentier- 
foe Beckett fight. Arlen, who had 
never seen a fight before, came dressed 
in bowler, stiff collar and cuffs, car¬ 
rying a cane and, of course, wearing 
a flower in his lapel. When the fight 
was over he sent in this report; 

“Mr.‘ Beckett reached the centre of 
the ring. He bowed to me and I bowed 
back. But then I discovered that Mr. 
Beckett’s bow was not due to any 
recognition of me, but was the result 
of a severe blow to the stomach ren¬ 
dered by Mr. Carpentier.” 

—^Leonard l.yons 

Author Gelett Burgess used to tell 
how he first broke into print: 

The Boston Transcript had a page 
of Notes and Queries. One day I sat 
down and wrote to the editor. “Dear 
Sir: Will you please give me the name 
of the poem loginning, ‘The dismal 
day, with dreary pace, hath dragged 
its tortuous len^h along.*” I signed 
it “Maxfield Newman.” 

The letter was published. I amin 
wrote to the editor. “Dear Sir: THie 
author of the poem beginning, ‘The 
dismal day,* is Gelett Buraess. The 
whole poem is as follows: “Ine dismal 
day, with dreary pace, hath dragged 
its tortuous len^n along; the grave¬ 
stones black, and funeral vase ...*** 

But I guess that’s enough. It was 
my first published work. 


Wife versus Secretary 



The *^other woman** speaks up 


A WI^E ONCF Slid to me, 
“Women like you arc pi¬ 
rates You steil our men away oy 
offering them adventure, excite 
ment What chance have we sta) at 
home wives against you 
And I said the first thing that 
came into my head “You can 
hardly call it piracy when the vie 
tims come clambering aboard, fairly 
begging to be taken along—any 
where—^to get away ” 

It wasn’t very nice of cither of us, 
but there is much truth in both re 
marks Whenever there’s a casualty 
in cases of “Wives versus Women 
in-Officcs,*’ the wife blames the 
“other woman.** But pretty often it 
IS the fault of the wife herself—her 
criminally careless treatment of a 
good husband. 

Now, most of us women in offices 
are less desigmng than the average 


Witt seems to think liut wc are 
human At ^o-or 40—it is still fun 
to hive Utcntion, moonlight and 
music still stir the hcirt Dancing 
and tibles for two art even more 
exciting than they were it 20, for in 
the intervil one his leirnt i great 
deil more ibout the possibilities of 
stimulating conscrsation And when 
fate sends us an attractivf male who 
IS obviouslv looking for cscajic, arc 
wc so much to blame if wc give him 
a kind welcome? 

Wc women in business do have 
some advantages We don’t have to 
concern ourselves with the problems 
of servants, plumbing, the child 
ren’s schools and measles, and 
household bills Wc don’t have to 
cater for his dietwhuns and clothing 
fads But oh, the advantages there 
are on the other side * So many that 
any woman who cares enough about 
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her job of being a wife to be willing 
to wor\ to win need never lose. 

A wife doesn’t lose her husband 
to another woman unless his interest 
in his own fireside is waning. It may 
be consoling to think that an irre¬ 
sistible siren has dazzled a right- 
thinking man out of his senses. 
That, however, is rarely the case. 
Hccause of the lack of something at 
home, a man turns in a new direc¬ 
tion in the ho|x.* of finding it. Every 
wife is sure this “something” is a 
pretty face, a slender figure. Actual¬ 
ly, in office romances, physical 
attraction may he the last step. 

More often than not, the thing 
that drives a man to seek new com- 
panionshij) is loneliness —the crav¬ 
ing for someone who seems to 
understand his every thought and 
emotion, someone to stand with him 
inside his own little space in the 
universe and look at life with his 
own eves. In a full, happy marriage, 
this need is fulfilled. Home, child¬ 
ren, a warm circle of friends, 
mutual interests—these are the 
closest bonds between man and 
woman. But if, with the passing 
years, a man finds himself more and 
more alone in his dreams and am¬ 
bitions, he is likely to reach out for 
companionship. 

I remember the first time I accept¬ 
ed an invitation to dinner ^rom 
another woman’s husband. We h.id 
both been working late one even¬ 
ing; it was rainy and I was tired, 
and it seemed a natural, comfortable 
thing to do. The minute I said “yes” 


My 

I was panicky: would he try to hold 
my hand, ask for sympathy, tell me 
he was misunderstixid 

He did none of*those things. He 
was charming and told me the story 
of how, as a young man, he had 
dreamed of being a great publisher, 
and of what had happened to pre¬ 
vent his dream from being realized. 
He told me of his children, ttK), and 
spoke warmly of his wife. 

As a matter of fact, these hus¬ 
bands don’t tell you how “misunder¬ 
stood” they are. Indeed, they are 
curiously loyal to their wives. It is 
only after a time, from a word here 
and a sentence there, that you dis¬ 
cover how lonely they are, how 
grateful for appreciation. What do 
they talk about? Crolf, gardens, 
hobbies, ambitions, their children. 
It’s a rare man who starts off on a 
flirtatious note, although that note, 
and others more dangerous, may be 
struck in due course if a wife has 
fallen down on her job too badly. 

Naturally, 1 didn’t discover all 
this at that first dinner--nor did I 
learn it from that first husband— 
and it wasn’t until five years later 
that an embittered wife accused me 
of being a pirate. Her husband was 
a big, quiet man—the kind you see 
on suburban trains, looking rather 
tired, and patiently carrying pack¬ 
ages of things that have been asked 
for at home. The kind that a selfish 
woman nearly always impo.ses on. 
He was patient in the office, too, 
with a good-humoured understand¬ 
ing of human problems. 
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His wife used to phone him often 
during the day—too often, for the 
interruptions frequently e imc when 
he should h.ivt been giving all his 
attention to matters in hand One 
evening when several of us had 
'n\cd late to discuss a rush job, the 
telephone rang As Mi B lifted the 
receiver, I eould hear, with that 
dreadful distmetness which sharp 
elejihone voices sometimes have, an 
obviousl> displeased wife “(leorge, 
what on earth is the iidiculous idea 
of vt)ur staving late agiin tonight? 
Can’t ytju ever-” 

Mr B was very quiet when he 
lejoined us, but about his mouth 
was I look that made me suspect 
th It his patience had been iiied once 
too often When we had finished the 
work, he .iskcd me to go out to din 
ner I accepted without a qu.ilm 

All women in offices get ,i pretty 
good idea of wh.it bosses’ wives aie 
like, even if we never see them. We 
know whether they send their men 
to work with a smile and an en 
couraging par, or whether they con 
stantly nag them so that they look 
foiward to their offices as a relief 
from home 

(rcorgc B’s wife was even more* 
dangerous than the n.igging kind; 
she was a “disparager ’’ She con 
stantly belittled her husband by 
look, deed and word “ 1 sn’t George 
an old silly to make such a fuss 
about his new account?”—^and her 
tone of voice implied that George 
was just a grown-up child who 
ought never to have been t: listed 
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with a resjionsible business She was 
constantly “letting him down ” In 
a crisis, I hive no doubt she would 
have been splendid If her husband 
had lost his health, she probably 
would h.ive nursed him night and 
day But she simply could not be a 
gocxl sjxirt about evci yd ly living 

But to return to the first dinner 
Cieorge B and I had together For 
niailv two houis we ate and talked 
about impersonil things in a pleas 
ant, leisurel> fashion Then we went 
to the cinem i, where (icoi ge relaxed 
anel seemed to hive a genuinely 
good time Of coutse I didn’t call 
him ‘ Cicoige” then, but that even 
mg set the wheels in motion Before 
long we were having dinner ncaily 
every wcei 

It was such a delight to discuss his 
hopes ind plans, and to encourage 
him Jblis .ippreei.ition was one of 
the nicest things about him Men do 
like their womenfolk to believe in 
them It’s a pity that all brides can’t 
be schooled in the ait of being a 
good audience, and also in that 
other important art of showing 
then men off to advantage 

When you set a husband and 
wife together in a general gathering 
you can tell by the light in her eyes 
when she looks at him whether she’s 
the kind that “plays up to him,” or 
whether her first words when they 
.are out of hearing will be, “Now, 
Fred, what on earth did you do that 
for?” Women are natural actresses. 
If they would only be cleyer 
enough to use this talent on behalf 
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o£ their men, what a different story 
many couples would tell! 

As to being an audience—well, 
watch the majority of women when 
they are listening. They are either 
restless and preoccupied, or else they 
sit tensclv waiting for an opening, 
as though they w.intcd to organize 
a counter attack. This is especially 
distasteful to a man at the end of a 
hard d.iy. There is enough argu¬ 
ment in the ollicc; after hours he 
wants friendly rcs|ionsc, not compe¬ 
tition. 

You see, I have a pretty good idea 
of some of the things a husband 
would like, because I have so often 
wanted someone at home who was 
as dec[)lv concerned about my prob¬ 
lems as I was myself. Someone who 
would bolster up my courage after a 
day when everything seemed to go 
wrong, or to whom I could go 
triumphantly with the first news of 
a lucky break. 

I would be just as impatient as 
any husband at stories of servant 
trouble, and a recounting of petty 
gossip; and I wouldn’t want to be 
held up to the children as a big, bad 
wolf: “just wait till your father gets 
home 1 ’’ 

But to get back to my story. Un¬ 
fortunately, a friendship between a 
man and a woman rarely stays )ust 
friendship. There came a day when 
I realized that the man across the 
table wasn’t just an unusually like- 
able person, but the man. Yes, we 
were both of us headlong in love. 

The next six months were the 


hardest I hope I shall ever have to 
live through. Moments of ecstasy; 
hours of complete despair. We 
went round and round the circle, as 
every two people in our situation 
must have done before us. But it al¬ 
ways came back to one thing in my 
mind: Cicorge had two children, 
and for their .sakes I simply couldn’t 
break up his home. So—finally—I 
withdrew. 

A number of years have passed 
since then. Long enough to get over 
the first aching emptiness; long 
enough to be able to think quietly 
about all that happened. 

Was it wrong from the very be¬ 
ginning? Are we career women 
never justified in acceptingthc atten¬ 
tions of men whose wives arc falling 
down badly on their jobs? Is there 
any reason why wc should continue 
to protect the interests of selfish, 
thoughtless women who do not even 
try to follow the ordinary rules of 
consideration and gocxl sportsman¬ 
ship that every businesswoman has 
to learn? Suppose wc were to in¬ 
dulge in indinercnce, boredom, bad 
temper, crying spells, sloppy 
clothes, sulky fits, or any other of 
the wifely prerogatives. We should 
speedily find ourselves reading the 
situations vacant column. 

No, I am not bitter. I do not re¬ 
gret my decision. But if ever such 
a possibility for happiness should 
come my way again—and other in¬ 
nocent lives arc not involved—I 
do nut know that 1 could promise 
to be so generous. 



Helpful advice 
on a painful duty 


When Tou 
Write a Letter 
of Condolence. 


B'i Janet Kern 

^ ^ ’ HAPPENS to someone 

I every day There in the 
obituary column of a 
^ newspaper IS a familiar 

name, and you must 
write a letter of condolence Few 
duties are more genuinely difficult 
Recendy, after my mother’s 
death, 1 was at the rettiving end 
of condolences What I have learnt 
may help others 

First, you must remember that 
the proper purpose of a letter of 
sympathy is not so much to honour 
the dead as to help the living Your 
aim, then, should be to recall past 
joy, not to heap coals on the fire of 
sorrow. So, write about the life of 
the departed, not about the death 
Write in terms of the momentarily 


forgotten blessing, not the already 
over emphasized tragedy 
Any bereaved individual could 
reach at random into a pile of con 
dolcnce letters and produce this 
typical note “What a great loss this 
has been to you 1 am filled with 
thoughts of your tragedy ’’ How 
much wiser was the friend who 
wrote to me “I shall remember 
your mother’s gaiety, friendliness 
and fane spirit 1 hty don’t come like 
her very often Both you and your 
father have been greatly blessed ” 
Remember that a tew comforting 
woids ire more welcome than pages 
of empty prose And try to recall 
and sustain happy memories Every 
recollection of my mother, alive, 
helped me It did me immense good 
to get a letter from a shop assistant 
who wrote about her “charm and 
serene quietness Although I saw 
her only on that one occasion when 
she came shopping with you, I shall 
always remembci her ” What a 
wonderful, living image of Mother 
came to mind ujxan reading that 
For some leason many people 
consider a letter of condolence an 
obligation to preach a sermon to the 
ilreidv suffering recipient It is well 
to remember that your personal 
credo may be at variance with what 
the grief stricken person himself be 
lieves and finds comforting 
In the name of compassion, don’t 
subject a bereaved person to high 
sounding cliches such as “Time 
heals ’’ He won’t believe it, he will 
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believe simply that you don’t realize It will not hurt to study models 
the depth of his sorrow. “After a in our quest to make more helpful 
while you’ll forget” is equally pain- such letters and notes as we must 
£ul. The last thing in the world one write. I recommend a letter written 
wants is to forget. Above all, refrain by Harold Laski, leading British 
from indulging in that most arro- Socialist, to U.S. Supreme Court 
gant of all condolence cliches, “He Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes on 
would h.ive wanted you to . . the death of Mrs. Holmes in 1929. 
Advice is not consolation. “You know how big a space you 

If vou haven’t said it within a both have filled in our hearts,” he 
month, don’t say it. During the days wrote. “She had, with all her re- 
immcdiatcly following the shock of serve and reticence, a genius for af- 
loss, there is solace and therapy in fection. And to sec you together was 
the flood of condolence letters. But a lesson in the beauty of love. I 
there comes a time when the bereav- know that things can never be the 
ed must take up normal routine and same for you again. But I want you 
they don’t want to be forced to hark to remember that your house was 
back. I’hey are still in need of con- made by her, for me as for others, a 
solation —but offer it in person rath- place of loving pilgrimage, and that 
er than by post, and tacitly, by com- while we live she will be remem- 
panionship, rather than in words. bered with deep affection.” 



Figuratively Speaking 

When Caesar first saw Cleopatra, he exclaimed: “Wow! A perfect 
XXXVI!” -B.G. 

When a portrait of Mae West was included in a mural for the U.S. 
Navy, a naval captain complained that the painting exaggerated Miss 
West’s' measurements. 

“Not at all,” the artist insisted. “That’s why she gets 12,000 dollars 
a week.” 

“I believe you,” replied the eaptain. “But tone the sketch down a bit 
—say to 8,000 dollars a week.” —L. L. 

When my brother gave a wt ll-proportioncd young thing the eye, his 
not-as-wcll-cndowed girl friend began her familiar lamentation, “Oh, 
I wish I had a figure.” 

“But you have, dear,” my brother reassured her. “You’ve got a perfect 
figure one.” — Contributed by Mae Beaman 



A Fiction Feature 



By James Barton 


iTH THE Arab Sheik Mah¬ 
moud Ibn M(K)sa, owner 
of a caravan of some 90 
camels, 1 set out one morning from 
Aintab, Syria, for Baghdad by way 
of the Mesopotamian plain. The 
bearded sheik rode a large white 
donkey, which he treated with great 
consideration and respect. They 
both occupied the same tent at night 
and were rarely separated by day. 
The 19 men of the caravan were 
ignorant sons of the desert. The 
commands of their chief were their 
only law, and from his hand they 
received reward and punishment. 

1 had with me some 80 gold liras 
in a leather handbag, which I kept 
at night in my tent. Each morning 



V 


The spirit of the great Mohammed 
was with the white donkey. He would 
surely reveal the truth about this 
disgraceful crime 


I was careful to slip my hand into 
the bag to make sure that the sack 
of money was safe. On the ninth 
morning 1 was astounded to find 
that the bag had gone. 

I at once sought Ibn Moosa. 
“Mahmoud Ibn Moosa,” I began, 
“for eight days I have been your 
guest, and with sincerity I express 
for your princely hospi- 

>sa clapped his hand to his 
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gratitude 
tality.” 
Ibn M( 
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breast, bowed low, and said, “To 
render hospitality is the Arabs* 
highest delight ’’ 

I continued, “I am pained to be 
compelled to sav that a shadow has 
come over the sun of my joy, which 
as i guest I must reveal to my host ’’ 
1 told him of my loss He asked 
me a few questions, then sat in si 
lence, stroking his beard At length 
he said, “We will remain in camp 
today Some of the saddles need re 
puring, and two or three of the 
donkeys hive lost their shoes Be 
fore sundown you shall hive your 
gold Inshalla * Go in peace ’’ 
Giving orders not to be disturbed, 
he closed the flap of his tent I be 
gm to feci anxious about my 
money, the only man who could get 
It for me was sleeping • Three hours 
liter he came out and ordered dm 
ner Hv now I even began to mis 
trust the chief himself 
But when the meal was eaten, the 
old sheik, dressed in his most bnl 
liant riiment, came slowly from his 
tent and mounted the mass of bag 
gage piled in the centre of the camp 
bating himself upon the top, he 
moboned me to take my place near 
him Then, in a stern voice, he said, 
“Assemble all the men ’’ 

When they were gathered round 
the throne, the sheik, \siih the 
utmost deliberabon, looked up and 
down that row of stolid tic*s, 
every eye of which was fixed upon 
him This went on for at least five 
minutes, until 1 felt I must do some 
thing to break that awful silence. 


I could see that the men were 
affected; not a muscle moved or an 
eye wandered At the end of the 
silent survey, the sheik began to 
speak in measured tones 
“Today my name has been dis 
graced before this hou/adp (travel 
ler) and before Allah Theft is an 
awful crime hated by God and man, 
but when one steals from his guest, 
he IS seven times accursed This 
howadjt trusted himself to me He 
has been roblicd in mv home As no 
one has been near our camp from 
outside, the robber is before me As 
shamefaced as Satan he sits here 
and thinks to conceal his crime ** 
His voice rose as he proceeded 
then he suddenly paused, and in his 
old, calm voice conbnued 
“My white donkey in the tent 
yonder is a direct descendant from 
Alborak, the milk white creature 
upon which Mohammed nxlc from 
Jerusalem to the seven heavens He 
has a keen prophebc sense and never 
fails to reveal that which is divinely 
true The spirit of the great Moham 
med IS with him and uses him to 
make known the mind of Allah He 
will now tell me who committed 
this terrible crime 
“The donkey cannot use our Ian 
guage as his throat is the throat of a 
donkey; but his spirit is the spirit of 
God He will use his own language 
in pointing out the culprit. I com- 
mand each of you to go one by one 
into my tent Close the flap so that 
no one can sec you but the donkey 
and Allah Then pull the tail of the 




donkey. When an innocent hand and laid his face into the out>' 
touches his tail he will be silent, but stretched palms. He held it there for 
when the hand of the thief grasps perhaps five seconds, then repeated' 
it he will at oijce bray. That will be the process on the next man. I was 
his message to us, and wc will seize puzzled beyond measure. He came 
the culprit and slay him without to the twelfth man, bent his face 
mercy.” into his palms, then in a flash leaped 

The man at the end of the line, back, drew his sword and said, 
ordered to go first, rose solemnly, ‘‘You dirty dog of a thief, get that 
entered the tent, closed the flap, re- gold at once or I will disembowel 
mained inside a few seconds and you on the spot!” 
returned to his seat. The sheik The man fell upon his face, beg- 
motioned to the second man, then ging for mercy, then leaped to his 
lo the third. It was difficult to de- feet, stepjicd outside the circle of 
cidc who was the more affected, the camels, removed a flat stone, pushed 
men or myself. I was listening for away .some loose earth, and came 
the expected bray, and dreading the back with my bag. 
vengeance I was certain then to wit- “Give it to the howadji!** 
ness. Twelve men entered and re- The bag was put into my hands, 
turned, and still no sound. Thirteen, and I found the gold intact. Then 
fourteen, fifteen, sixteen; only three two men were ordered to flog the 
more. My excitement grew. Seven- thief. After a few not very heavy 
teen, eighteen, and now the last man blows I begged for mercy for him, 
was on his way. The climax must and he was released. The sheik went 
now come or the game was up. The to his tent, and the meeting broke 
nineteenth man went in and came up. 

out without a sound. Wc had staked Glad to get my money, I was still 
our cause upon a donkey, and he anxious to know how the thief had 
had failed us. been discovered. 1 could devise no 

But Mahmoud Ibn Moosa said to theory that seemed to fit the case, 
me quietly, “Maintain silence; it is As we rode along the next day 1 
all right.” asked the sheik outright to explain 

The men were now sitting before it. He looked at me in a comical 
him in the original order. “Stand I ” manner and .said, “You must not 
he ordered. When all were up he tell my men, but the donkey’s tail 
added, “Hold your hands out before was soaked in a solution of mint 
you with the palms up.” Each man and afterwards dried. All pulled the 
held out his hands. Ion Moosa de- tail but the thief. His hand alone 
scended from his pedestal and, walk- had no smell of mint upon it.” 
ing to the man in the row who first “Mashallah I God is ■ great,” 
entered the tent, he stooped over I replied. 
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Wi iiAi> BUN thrillctl with the btauty 
ol the giant udwoocis on our holul.iy 
trip up the toast ot Cahioinia, and wt 
could haidly wait to tonipait luitts 
with frit nils who had made the saint 
trip stvtral wttks later 

“Wtrtn’t tht rtdwotid trtts awt 
somei*” wt tvtlumtd 
Our fritnds looked blank Irtts'” 
said the wilt in perplexity “Oh, ’ she 
added brightly, that must hast been 
the das we did <)oo miles “ 

KVIIIII IN (>]MN« I K 

Drisino a brand nc\y ear I was tin 
lamilnr with the eontrols In my 
uncertainty, I changed lanes at a bad 
tim^, pulling in iront of a bus The 
driser dexterously minagcd to asoid 
hitting me ind, is we pulled up side 
by side at the tiaflic lights, I expected 
a tongue lashing 

Instead he wastd u me pleasantly 
and shouud, ‘ 1 h it eertiinlv is a met 
car sou »/'// hast ’ M G sy 

W* sviRi about to lanti in a rainstorm, 
when the pilot announetd that, al 
though oui nose wheel svas jammed, 
he thought wc would be iblc to get 
down without trouble As wt eirtled 
and I saw the tmeigcney tiueks wait 
mg below with their lights blinkmg 
ominously. I became panicky. T ha 
man next to me, how ver, svas caimb 
reading a newspaper 
In no time at all, sve had land d 
safely. 

My seat mate looked out of the win 
dow and said, “Well, that’s a lehef ” 
78 


I wholchiartedly agreed “A real le- 
litl,” he continued. “1 irst lain wt’ye 
had here for a month ” 

Marii Morrison 

Ii SVAS about eight o’clock in the tytn 
ing and I was wilting on a street 
cornel for a fiiend A (lolieeman 
sauntered by and gist me a casual 
oiiec osei 

The sitond turn loiind on his be.it 
I thought he was going to speak to me, 
but he mos..d on 

I was still waiting in grossing irii 
tilion svhen he came louiul lor the 
thud time. 

‘ If I wen you,’’ he said, ‘ I’d go 
home Whoever he is, ht isn’t woith 
It ” <, t 

Ms f.iRi iRii Nil’s lather svas thr old 
fashioned, head of the house tyjx ot 
man. 

Although I had known him most 
ot my Itle, he had always seemed to 
me* an unusuilly stern parent and I 
was not It ill sun how T svoulil be 
reeeised on this occasion liowtser, I 
braced mysell, and asked permission 
to marry his daughtei. 

H( gave me a scatching look, then 
walked osei to th^ elesk aiiel sviotc 
something on a slip of p.ipei He 
(ailed his daughter anel pinned the 
paper to her blouse Then he jiushed 
her in my direction and lelt the room 
without saying a word. 

Quickly I unfastened the note. It 
read, “With the compliments of the 

author.’’ GoIDV-IN CklLDSMirH 




INo Housing 
Problem Here 

By Arthur Baum 

This American experiment in 
co-operative living offers a unique 
combination of freedom and security 
for people of retirement age 


iLi 'METIE View Manor is an 
interesting solution to the 
problems of people of retirement 
age. b is a block of co-operative 
flats where lifetime security may be 
purchased b\ those who no longer 
wish to mow lawns, repair plumb¬ 
ing, cope with lent or tax increases, 
and otherwise maintain their own 
homes. At a iixed and irrevocable 
price the manor provides its resi¬ 
dents with comfortable and unregi- 
mented living, recreation and, when 
necessary, on-the-spot nursing and 
hospital care. It docs so in a pattern 
of individual freedom and relative 
privacy that is uncommon. 

Residents may come or go as they 
wish and, subject to a reasonable 
financial penalty, may leave for 
good at any time. They furnish their 
flats with their own things. They 
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cat in the community dining-rooms. 
They may also dine out or prepare 
meals in their own flats, although 
their community board bill must be 
paid anyway. For such expansive 
aflairs as family reunions there 
arc special kitchen equipped rooms 
which can cater for 50 guests. No 
extra charge is made for the use of 
these rooms, or of any of the normal 
manor facilities. 

In signing a contract with the 
manor, residents dispose of a large 
portion of their living problems at 
one go. They need meet only one 
fixed charge, regardless of any 
general rise in living costs. If they 
should outlive their finances, a por¬ 
tion of the manor’s charitable pro¬ 
gramme IS designed to carry them 
along. 

Perched on a bluff above the 
Willamette River, eight miles south 
of Portland, Oregon, the manor is a 
non-profit-making organization, but 
it is also an estate worth six million 
dollars, with elaborate grounds and 
buildings, and with one full-time 
employee for every seven residents. 
Therefore it needs substantial funds. 
These come primarily from two 
sources: the sale of flats, and a 
monthly fee paid by occupants. 
Residents thus must have an origi¬ 
nal capital outlay and a reasonable, 
steady income. 

A manor flat costs from 7,500 
dollars to 20,000 dollars (Rs. 36,000 
to Rs. 95,000), varying with si2^. 
Those costing 8,000 dollars (Rs. 
38,000) or more have fully equipped 


kitchenettes. All the flats have views 
of the Willamette River, green Ore¬ 
gon hills and snov^aps, or vistas of 
the manor’s 22 landscaped acres. 
The monthly fee of 100 dollars 
(Rs. 475) per person covers food, 
laundry, and many medical services. 
Maids clean each flat thoroughly 
every other week. Garage space 
carries a small charge, but parking 
is free, as are moorings for boats. 

A hospital with infirmary wings 
houses those who need continuous 
medical attention. Infirmary quar¬ 
ters and care, for the ailing but not 
bedridden, cost 150 dollars a month; 
full hospital bed-space costs 200 
dollars. 

Major medical expenses not 
covered by the hospital service 
(which usually means major opera¬ 
tions) can be underwritten by inex¬ 
pensive medical insurance, and 
there is a chemist’s that dispenses its 
wares at less than retail prices. 

Residents of this miniature city 
(there are 385 flats, 470 people— 
with women outnumbering men 
four to one) cover a considerable 
financial range. Some are wealthy; 
some scrape by on pensions. A few 
are not retired at all, but continue to 
work full-time at jobs in the Port¬ 
land area. A few others operate 
small businesses within the manor. 
There are seven flats which have 
been donated to occupants through 
a substantial (and confidential) 
charitable programme. 

Life is as private as it is for flat- 
dwellers anywhere. The manor is 
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to ms mAEfeta^ msmt'’ 


1 regular stop on i 20 minute bus 
loutt into Porthnd incJ man) resi 
dents tike \olunr irv jobs in the tit\ 
go on shopping trips or to theitres 
and Loncerts On Siindi)s the 
m u or s ov\n bus mikis i comjili 
mcni ir) thiirch tup dejiositing iiid 
pitkin^ up vsorshipptrs it thtii 
respectne ehur hes 

Residents ri in^e their own ic 
tivities films dinees end p 11 ties 
Mid showings of ihiir trisel pie 
tures in i lii^e eommiinit) hill 
rheit ire siuin^ looms equippeel 
with mi bines On e leh floor in 
e leii building is i telesision lounge 
lot those without then own sets 
( until eiuhusiists hive 1 dirk 
iiKirn IS 111 ibk ind tluu iie tsso 


exeeilentty equipped metal- and 
wood working shops 

Outdoor fieilities ire soon to 
include birlieeiie #irepl lees picnie 
ire IS, i {lutting green, sites lor ero 
c|uet ind horseshoe pitching Two 
1 irge ^imes rooms include full 
si/ed L irpeted giecns lor bowls i 
higlils populu gime imoiig both 
men md women 1 hen there is the 
Willimette Riser for fishing 

Minor residents ovtrwhelmingK 
ipprost of tluii home One rttned 
businessnnn estn wishes th it he 
md Ills svilt hid become risulenls 
( iilier thin dies did I think this 
lite Is 1 ss IS ol stisuig oil old ige 
he sass 

lilt m inoi sets no i4e lestricUoii 








on those who join it; lesidents range 
irom 50 to 90 plus, with an average 
ige of 68. LiILan Iloflm in, 1 singci, 
oiilc give a recital it the minoi, 
liked the place, uul peisuidcil her 
husbind, Dan. to letiu there with 
her Din is one oi the too icsidcnts 
who muntiin indivuliiil oiiden 
plots in the m inoi giounds 

\nothci giielener, 1 inest ( in is 
ilso the most iclive photom ij>hci 
inJ 1 woodworker is will In one 
ot the woikshops which tie toll ol 
».ommunit) tools l)ioii.»ht In iisi 
dents he ind D ill is M itk tin n oiir 
piodiicts ot piolcssionil c]ii ilitv 
hir^ing i smill imoiiiU loi fi ol 
shiiptning mil ripl iccini nts 
111 n times AKin 1 Diinhini 


just turned 50 She and her husband 
had retired to a house uross the 
rivet from the manor The) 
w itehed the 11 its going up became 
interested, hn ilK vild out and 
moved ovei Subseijiienth lhi\ per 
suulid thiei lelitives to join them 

W ill im^ttc \ lew mor origi 
n ited Ml 1951 w hi n • group oi Ore 
gon peopli piisuideil i eonti letor 
to begin const! Ill tioii on sheer 
speeulition with ihi jiromise that 
it e iislome I s dill not t1o». k to the new 
])io)ei imnudnlelv if would be 
stopped 

Witliin (o d ivs dtei work begin, 
eveiv flit w IS sold And, to the 
sLiipnse ol husiiussmen it wound 
up vvith 110 moit^ige 01 other 


LARCEST AIRLINE 


EUROPE AT SOO MILES AN HOUR 

1 irst eiimts the ( VRAVTIII 
11 ivinu the jet engines miiunteil it the 
le It of fuselage the CAR V\ 1 LI 1 
olfets the ultimite in romfoir siknce 
incl speed on the 1 uiope in loutes 1 he 
\RA\ I LLE \ieighs iiound 97 000Jbs 
1 cm cirry is inin\ is So pisscngeis 


THE 707 INTERCONTINENTAL 

Delon 11 L, to tin iilelii ited lint ot 
KOI INCi 7 7s the tnfeu HiriiKiitil 
the Inst jtt (o Ik sj cii ilh et iieciMd ti 
ri msitl intie flights with ut le tuilmg 
Ihi lute ti out me lit il WLi.,hs ihoiii 

^eo 000 lbs mdeiniim iS pissingiis 
I speed oi 625 miles pei houi 
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fixed debt, a large reserve and a 
sizeable charitable fund. 

Of greater importance, it has no 
master, no organizational obliga¬ 
tion. It is a corporation owned and 
managed by a 20 man board of trus¬ 
tees, who give their services free. 
Two representatives of the resi¬ 
dents’ general council sit in on 
board meetings, to keep the trustees 
informed on how those who live in 
the manor think it is performing. 

The manor is now full and, 
though there are occasional vacan¬ 
cies, m()st of the flats which 
actuarial statistics say will become 
available in the next ten vears have 
already been sold. One change has 


been made in the contracts, which 
formerly allowed residents to leave 
their flats to the next generation. 
Now each flat revert^ to the manor 
upon the death of the owner. A 
surviving spouse often exchanges 
a larger flat for a smaller one, at 
a rebate. 

Because the need for retirement 
security is growing, a number of 
similar projects arc springing up. 
Hardly a day passes that does not 
sec a delegation of visitors to Will.a- 
mette View Manor who want to 
know, “Hqw did you do it?” Part 
of the answer is that this is not an 
“old folks’ home.” It is for people 
who mean to do a lot more living. 



Planned Economy 

My wife, who has a sharp eye for bargains, buys almost everything at 
sales. A favourite trick is to purchase Christmas presents at July sale 
prices and stow them away until December. But her crowning achieve¬ 
ment occurred six months before our first child was born. Then she 
brought out of hiding three maternity smocks bought at a clearance sale 
—^three years before our marriage 1 — r«.riiiiimteil hy h. e. p. 

Two DAYS before my cousin’s wedding I received a telegram: “Every¬ 
thing cancelled.” 

A year later we arrived at her home the day before her wedding—^to 
another man--and drove all over town with her, attending to last-minute 
details. “Just one more stop,” she said. “We must get our cake out of 
cold storage.” 

When I commented on how clever she was to have her cake baked 
ahead of time, she replied, “Ahead of time is right. It’s been there a 
whole year I” Contnbutcd by Mm. R. L. 





form, one spoon, 
one cup, 
boiling water, 
stir add sugar and 
milk. Economical, 
60 delicious cups. 
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WHY DO 
GOOD PEOPLE 
SUFFER? 

By Dr. Rorfri' Youngs 
P rrsbytcmn Minister 



E ever baffled 

by the injustice o£ 
the moral world. 
“Why?” is the most timeless and 
universal of all questions, as old as 
the first tear and as recent as the 
latest newscast. We can see a reason 
for scoundrels dying young, but 
why the untimely death of saints? 
Wc can justify a criminal’s being 
stricken with disease, but why little 
children? We can accept adversity 
in the life of an infidel, but why in 
the life of the faithful ? 

The Bible gives us answers to 
these questions. 

For one thing, the Bible reminds 
us that good people sometimes suffer 
because God through nature can be 
no respecter of persons. ma\- 
cth His sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendetk rain on the 


just and the unjust/*) This is a 
world of law and order, where all 
people arc subject to cause and 
effect regardless of their virtue or 
lack of it. 

Good people arc just as suscep¬ 
tible as bad people when they are ex¬ 
posed to contagious diseases. They 
strike the ground just as forcibly as 
wicked people when they slip and 
fall. The world would be an un¬ 
scientific and unpredictable place in 
which to live if it were not like this. 

For the sake of an orderly world, 
good people have to live under the 
same conditions as wicked people, 
except that good people have a faith 
and fortitude which make them 
masters of fate and of adversity. 

Then, too, the Bible shows us that 
good people sometimes suffer be¬ 
cause they do not temper goodness 
with other necessary qualities in life. 
(^*Be ye therefore wiie as serpents, 
and harmless as doves/*) In His 
parable of the dishonest steward, 
Jesus was suggesting to His follow¬ 
ers that they might suffer less if 
they had foresight as well as faith, 
realism as well as idealism, and in- 
diistriousncss as well as spirituality. 
Wc can be as good as gold, and yet 
suffer poverty if we do not work and 
save. Very often, good people suffer 
because they have no prudence to go 
with their prayers. 

Furthermore, the Scriptures' re¬ 
veal repeatedly that good people 
suffer because suffering is one of the 
best ways that God has of bringing 
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out the best in life. Consider how 
the Apostle Paul, suffering the in¬ 
firmities of his flesh, found that 
when he was weak, then he was 
strong. Such godlike qualities as 
love, patience, pity and compassion 
are called forth in us by sufTcring. 
Without sufiering, life would be 
mechanistic and animal-likc, not 
godlike. A life that knows at least 
a little Millering never grows com¬ 
placent. 

And, most important of all, suf¬ 
fering is Cod’s way of improving 
the world. If no one but wicked 
^oplc sufTcred, we would harden 
our hearts and say, “They deserved 
it”; but when .saints suffer, we cry, 
‘‘This must not be.” Nothing moves 
us more to contribute generously to 
the cure of cancer than what cancer 
docs to the noblest people. Our 


world is evolving from chaos, savag¬ 
ery and imperfection towards some 
final realization. The suffering of 
good people has evet been a prime 
factor in motivating its rise. It takes 
Jidith C-avell before a firing squad, 
Joan of Arc at the stake, millions 
crippled with arthritis, confined 
with tuberculosis, paralysed with 
palsy before we really attack these 
enemies of life with our money, our 
brains and our blood. 

■ 

With consummate understanding 
and skill, (me nineteenth-century 
clergyman^ wrote of sufTcring: 
“What pains and tears the slight¬ 
est steps of man’s progress have 
cost! Every hairbreadth forward has 
been in the agemy of scjme soul, and 
humanity has reached blessing after 
blessing of all its vast achievement 
of good, with bleeding feet.” 


llollyzvood Bedside Manner 

TH.EPiioNE answering service appears to have come to full flower 
in Hollywood. A local inhabitant explained it to us. “There is a very rigid 
code of conduct expected of ail answering-service subscribers,” he .said. 
“For example, a few months ago I had to go^o hospital and on my first 
day there I received flowers from four friends, none of whom I had 
heard from for months. It happened like this—I telephoned my answer¬ 
ing service and told them to .send my phone calls to the hospital. They, in 
turn, informed the other answering services, which all have standing 
orders from subscribers to send flowers to certain names if they turn up on 
the hospital list. Four answering sers'ices had flowers sent to me. The 
subscribers—wy friends —were Aicvcr bothered and actually never even 
knew I had been in hospital.” 

“What did you do about thanking your friends when you got out of 
hospital.?” we asked. “Didn’t that create a problem.?” 

He flashed us a patronizing smile. “Or course not,” he said. “When 
I got out, I called my answering .service and asked them to thaqjc my 
friends* answering services. There’s a right way and a wrong way to do 
everything.” —c. s. 




POND S Vanishing Cream 

and Face Powder 



First, light, snowy POND S 
Vanishing Cream to protect 
your delicate skin .keep it 
soft, fair and lovely conceal 
tuiy flaws and blemishes 
act as a greaseless powder base' 

Then, the thinnest veil of 
POND S Face Powder 
to merge soft as silk with your 
complexion' 

Always follow this simple 
routme and you’re glamorous- 
stay glamorous for hours' 
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Driving past a new dcvdopmcni 
lhat he was building, a contractor saw 
1 group ol his men digging m a tiench 
some distance from whtie they were 
supposed to be working He stopped 
llie car and stiodc over to them 
What’s going on heie^” he de 
ni inded angrily. 

“Trench cased in, ’ one of the men 
replied, without stopping his digging 
‘Does the foieman know about it''” 

“Well,” said the workman, “it he 
iloesn’t, we’ll tell him as soon as we 
dig him out.” jKk stius 

\ siroRTsK.iirLD girl too vain to 
wear glasses was determined to get 
married She finally found herself a 
husband, and went off on honeymoon 
with him. 

When she returned her mother gase 
a shriek, dashed to the telephone and 
rang up an oculist. “Doctor,” she 
gtsped, “you’ve got to come over here 
right away. It’s an emergency. My 
daughter has always refused to wear 


glasses and now she’s back from her 
honeymoon and...” 

“Madam,” interrupted the doctor, 
“please control yourself. Ask your 
daughter to come and see me. No 
matter how bad her eyes are, it can’t 
be that much of an emergency.” 

“C)h no^” said the mother. “Well, 
this fellow she’s got with her isn’t the 
same one she went on honeymoon 

with I ” J ick Sterling 

Ai A diplomatic party in Greece, a 
Msiting politician was introduced to 
the popuhr Greek dunk, ouzo After 
the first glass, he noticed the furniture 
moving round “This is a powerful 
dunk,” he siid to his host. 

‘Not partieul irly,” the host replied. 
“This happens to be an earthquake.” 

—ww 

A lAVvStR was cross examining a 
witness Aftci getting her nime, he 
asked, “(■'< upatioii'^” 

“Housewife,” she answered 

“Your hushmd’s occupation?” 

Manulaeturcr ’ 

The Invycr continued, ‘Children?” 

‘ No,” replied the witness “Ladies’ 
handb igs ” i ton it i i >ons 

In 1 RONT of the Leaning 1 ower of 
Pisa stands in old nnn When touiists 
park then ears near the towei, he 
hands them a slip of papei covered 
with Italian printing, and asks for 20 
lire Believing the sum to be a parking 
fee, most tourists pay it without ques 
tion Recently, one visitor took the 
paper to an Italian friend and asked 
him to translate it. 

The old man, it turned out, was in 
surmg all parked cars against damage 
in case the towei toppled over. —b t 
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A MEEK little man step^d on to the 
chemist’s shop scales and dropped in 
his coin. Out came a card reading, 
“Weight 9 St. 9 lb.” Nodding in satis¬ 
faction, he turned the card over to see 
his fortune and read, “How are you 
going to account to your wife for the 

penny?” Contnbuteil by Hal Chadwiik 

A NEIGHBOUR of mine who prides 
herself on her immaculate housekeep¬ 
ing was horrified when she saw a 
mouse run across her living room 
floor. Calling her daughter, she said, 
“I want you to go down to the iron¬ 
monger’s and buy some mouse traps. 
But, for goodness’ sake,” she added, 
“don’t tell them what they’re for I” 

— Contributed by Foster McCurley 

Boasting that his electronic brain 
could do anything, the designer told 
a sceptical friend to ask any question. 

“Where is my father now?” the 
friend asked. 

Out popped the answer: “Your 
father is fishing.” 

The friend delightedly disagreed: 
“My father, Robert Brewster, is at his 
oihee. I’ve just talked to him on the 
phone.” 

Retorted the machine: “Robert 
Brewster is at his office. Your father 
IS fishing.” - Tme 

The handsome young man seated at 
a restaurant table fancied himself a 
lady-killer. He flirted with the wait¬ 
ress throughout the meal, but she ir- 
mained unruffled. 

By the time she brought his bill, he 
was getting a little put out. He looked 
straight into her eyes. “Aren’t there 
three little words you’d like me to 
whisper in your pretty pink ear?” 


“Yes,” she said^ l^ing Haight 
back at him. “ ’Keqi the change.’ ” 

— Contributed by Robert Stead 

The big business* executive was in 
the waiting-room on the maternity 
floor of the hospital. While other ex¬ 
pectant fathers paced the floor and 
thumbed nervously through maga¬ 
zines, he sat at a table wo»ing furi¬ 
ously at a sheaf of papers he had taken 
from his bulging brief-case. 

After some hours a nurse came into 
the room and spoke to him. “It’s a 
boy, sir,” she said. 

“Well,” snapped the executive with¬ 
out looking up from his work, “ask 
him what he wants.” 

Conti ibuted by J M W 

An acquaintance of Mark Twain’s 
was once talking about the wealth 
of a certain industrialist. “But, of 
course,” the man said in a superior 
tone, “his money is tainted.” 

"That’s right,” Mark agreed. 
“ ’Taint yours, and ’taint mine.” 

I..ewis Heniv 

A WOMAN 111 our town has the 
reputation of being a rather poor 
housekeeper. The 14-year-old son of a 
neighbour went to see her one day 
about buying some rabbits. When he 
came home his mother asked him 
what the house was like. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s very nice, but 
It’s a bit messy. In fact, while I was 
there the phone rang and they couldn’t 

find it.” —Contributed by Mrs B D 

“Am I the first girl you’ve ever 
kissed?” she whispered softly to her 
escort. “It’s quite possible,” he ad¬ 
mitted. “Were you in town in 1947?” 

—^Bennett Cerf 


. A new explanation—and promise of 
hope—for people who suffer from 
sluggishness without apparent cause 


Blood Test For Tiredness 


By Albert Maisel 


OMORRow morning several 
million men—and an even 

- larger number of women— 

will wake up feeling unaccountably 
tired, irritable and depressed. For 
some, even slight exertion may 
make their muscles ache. As the day 
progresses, many will find them¬ 
selves yearning for a nap; yet at 
night they may toss for hours with 
insomnia. And, with the coming of 
the next day, they will start the 
same dreary cycle all over again. 

MaAy, possibly most, of these peo¬ 
ple are victims of a glandular defi¬ 
ciency termed partid hypothyroid*- 
ism. Their thyroid glands produce a 
tiny fraction less of the thyroid hor¬ 
mone than is normally required, 
slowing down both their physical 
and their mental processes so that 
they cannot function with normal 
brightness and vigour. Recent sur¬ 
veys indicate that about*, one in 20 


people suffer from these debilitat¬ 
ing effects. 

Once diagnosed, partial hypothy¬ 
roidism is easily relieved by simple 
replacement therapy. The patient 
merely takes enough thyroid hor¬ 
mone—in pills—to make up for 
what his own gland fails to prepuce. 
Recoveries, dramatically rapid, can 
be maintained under careful medi¬ 
cal supervision, with periodic ad¬ 
justments of dosage. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, great numbers of sufferers 
never get such relief. For a com¬ 
bination of circumstances has con¬ 
spired to obscure their condition 
and prevent diagnosis. 

Doctors rarely have trouble recog¬ 
nizing the extreme and far less 
common thyroid troubles. 

A wildly oi^eractive thyroid, for 
example, often makes the eyes bulge 
from their sockets, and such hyper- 
thyroid patients feel driven to eat 
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ravenously. Extremely undersiCXiyc 
thyroids likewise produce unmis¬ 
takable symptoms: the face be¬ 
comes bloated and expressionless; 
eyelids droop; nose and lips thicken; 
s{x:ech grows hoarse and slurred; 
sensitivity to cold becomes intense. 

But the thyroid that is gradually 
slowing down may not be suspected 
even when its activity has f.illen 15 
or 20 per cent below normal. Instead 
the vague and varying symptoms 
of paitial hypothyroidism—chronic 
tiredness, muscle weakness, head¬ 
ache, constipation, nasal congestion, 
menstrual disturbances or just a 
general below par feeling--may be 
attributed to a host of conditions 
other than thyroid insuBicicncy. 

Even it doctors do prescribe a 
thyroid-activity lest, they cannot al¬ 
ways be certain of an accurate diag¬ 
nosis. The most widely used test, 
develo{)cd nearly 30 years ago and 
still one ol the most important tools 
of modern medicine, is a method of 
estimating thyroid activity indirect¬ 
ly, by measuring the rate of oxygen 
consumption.* 

But this so-called basal-metabolic 
rate (BMR) test must be adminis¬ 
tered when the patient’s metabolism 
(the process of converting food into 
energy) is in .1 “basal” or res'^ing 
state, since even the activuv of 
digesting a meal makes the meta 
lx)lic rate shoot up. 

Doctors have found, for example, 
that it is almost impossible to get 

• See “The Test That Tells How Fast We 
Live,” The Reader's Digest, Marih 1956. 


dependable BMR readings on 
atients under 12 because youngsters 
ave dilHculty in remaining quiet 
during the test period. Adult 
patients sometimes become too re¬ 
laxed and fall asleep, producing a 
deceptively low reading. Or they 
worry: a nervous agitation affects 
metabolism just as physical exertion 
docs; it can boost oxygen consump¬ 
tion by 20 per cent or more. Thus, 
for a partial hypothyroid—with a 
true basal rate of, say, minus 20 per 
cent—anxiety may so elevate the 
reading •that it falsely indicates 
normal thyroid function. 

There is another test, however, 
which is completely uninfluenced 
by the patient’s physical activity or 
emotional state. Called PBI (for 
protein-bound iodine), it was de¬ 
veloped nearly 20 years ago in 
America by Dr. Albert (>haney. 
Chaney’s imagination was spaikcd 
by a report that chemists had de¬ 
vised a method of measuring the 
iodine content of complex chemi¬ 
cals. Bound into human blood. 
Chancy knew, were minute quanti¬ 
ties of iodine, derived almost en¬ 
tirely from the thyroid hormone 
sent into the blood stream by the 
thyroid gland. 

If the iodine content of human 
blood could be accurately measured, 
he reasoned, doctors would have a 
precise way to determine all- 
important thyroid activity. 

Working long hours in the 
laboratory, the young chemist, 
helped by methods suggested by 
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IjOST tooth 


1 am Maxillary Molar — Max to my friends and neighbours. And 1 
belong to Mr B. 1 was meant to last him a lifetime; but here 1 am at a 
dentist's being extracted I And 1 haven't lived half my age 1.1 don't 
know whether to laugh or cry. Mr B screams with pain! 

1 was born when Mr B was eight years old, sixteen years ago. I i^w up 
to be a shining white tooth. Whenever Mr B look^ into the mirror, 1 
shone with whiteness, like the rest of my brethren. We were a set of 

S eaming white teeth'. And no wonder. Mr B cleaned us regularly,<morn' 
ig and evening — with a toothpaste, of course. 

You probably use a toothpaste yourself. But which toothpaste 7 That's 
the point. I've just heard the dentist say to Mr B: 'Most toothpastes clean 
the teeth well; but that's not enough. A toothpaste must care for the 
gums, too. Do you know that unhealthy gums are.the greatest single 
cause of tooth losses ?' 

A little laugh escaped Mr B. 

'Cum troubles are no laughing matter. Mr B. They breed toxic matter 
in the mouth, which cannot but pass into the body. When this happens, 
stomach troubles and ill-health start.’ 

'Gmiffl' 

, 'Research has shown,* continued the dentist, 'that 9 out of 10 peo(rie 
sufTer from gum diseases —^ without being aware of It! You are one of 
the nine, Mr B.’ 

'What can I do about it ?' mumbled Mr B. 

^elly^his js what / do,' the dentist said, picking up a phial from his 
'imlf. 'We dentists use Sodium Ricinoleate for treating gum troubles/ 

'Sodium Ricinoleate?* Mr B said, brightening up. 'That reminds me 
of Ofbbs SR Toothpaste. I've read an advertisement where they say that 
only Gibl^ SR contains Sodium Ricinoleate. What does it do ? * 

'itatrefigthens the gums and prevents their bleeding. And it neutralises 
dte.lpxlc action of bacteria in the mouth.* 

TbKt dentist's forcm have gripped me hrmly — and ohh! there's no las^,, 
itraw left for me* Before 1 am dropped into the dentist's little bin; let 
me tell you why I relam tity story. 1 want to help you save your teeth* 
Ust timm last you a Hfetime, as they are meant to do! Let your own teeth 
food eU your days- Let them add sparkle to your smite all 

down I go! (Cliuki) 









German research, refined and ex- 
' tended the technique. He found 
that he could take a sample of blood 
serum, decompose the organic 
matter in it by adding a mixture of 
chromic and sulphuric acids, then 
distil the iodine out of the mixture. 
Finally, measuring this iodine in a 
colour-matching machine, he was 
able to produce an amazingly pre¬ 
cise determination of the quantity 
of protein-bound iodine. Here was 
an uncomplicated, exact index of 
thyroid-hormone production, the 
first practical method in medical 
history for directly measuring an 
active, circulating hormone. 

The most extensive studies of the 
new test were earned on by a group 
from the medical school of the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California, 
headed by Dr. Paul Starr. 

Typical of the puzzling cases 
studied by Dr. Starr’s group at the 
thyroid clinic of the Los Angeles 
County Hospital was that of a 46- 
ycar-old newspaper photographer. 
His swollen eyelids, breathing diffi¬ 
culties and nervousness might have 
suggested an overactive thyroid. 
BMR tests, however, indicated nor¬ 
mal thyroid function. But at the 
clinic a PBl test revealed a substan¬ 
tial thyroid interactivity. Treated 
with small doses of thyroid hoi 
mone, the photographer’s PBI level 
soon rose to normal and, under con¬ 
tinued treatment, his troubles did 
not recur. 

Some victims of repeated mis¬ 
carriages—the so-called habitual 


aboiters—were referred to the thy¬ 
roid clinic. And in many cases, after 
basal-metabolism tests had failed to 
reveal thyroid deficiency, the PBl 
test provided firm evidence of par¬ 
tial hypothyroidism. After thyroid 
treatment, checked by repeated PBl 
tests, many of these women suc¬ 
ceeded in giving birth to healthy, 
full-term babies. 

From the paediatric services came 
young children whose growth 
seemed retarded, and adolescents 
whose growth had ceased pre¬ 
maturely. For such youngsters the 
PBl test provided a prompt and 
reliable means of determining 
whether their development had 
been slowed by partial hypothyroid¬ 
ism. And when thyroid dysfunction 
was revealed, periodic PBTs indi¬ 
cated the right quantities of thyroid 
treatment needed to maintain a nor¬ 
mal level of circulating thyroid 
hormone. 

Over the past 18 years Dr. Starr 
and his associates have used the PBl 
test in the diagnosis of more than 
10,000 patients. Time and again the 
test indicated an underfunctioning 
thyroid gland as a major cause of 
vague and obscure ailments. Re¬ 
search at many institutions has con¬ 
firmed the usaulness of this diag¬ 
nostic tool..Except among patients 
who have been receiving i^inecon- 
taining treatment, or iodine-loaded 
substances to facilitate the taking of 
X-rays, the PBl test, when it is care¬ 
fully performed by competent tech¬ 
nicians, will give a measure of 
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thyroid activity that is accurate to 
i/ioooth of a milligram. 

During the last four years Dr. 
Starr’s thyroid-research group has 
developed a potentially far-reaching 
use for the PHI test. Blood samples 
were obtained in routine medical 
examinathms of 4,5(X) industrial and 
white-collar workers and executives. 
None of these men was ill. Yet, 
when PHI tests were performed on 
their blood, fully five per cent of 
the group proved to be partial hypo- 
thyroids. Because the survey in¬ 
volved no women, among whom 
underfunctioning thyroids are 


much more common than among 
men, there is reason to believe that 
the actual incidence of partial hypo¬ 
thyroidism in the population as a 
whole may be substantially higher 
than five per cent. 

Use of the PBI test as a mass- 
screening procedure is still distant, 
since facilities and trained personnel 
are not yet available. 

But for many of those who syffer 
from chronic fatigue without ap¬ 
parent cause, such analyses may 
mean the beginning of precise 
thyroid tijeatment that will bring 
them back to health and well-being. 



Party Lines 

Sitting next to a taciturn man at a dinner party, a young woman 
made valiant efforts to get him to talk. She tried sport, current events, 
books, travel, food, theatre, weather—all to no avail. Finally he leaned 
towards her and said, “Try me on leather.*’ —Claire MatMunay 

At a cocktail party an enthusiastic rocket scientist was explaining 
what tremendous advances science had made. “Why, only this year,’’ he 
said, "we sent several mice into outer space.’’ 

A bejewelled dowager, obviously unimpressed, remarked, “Isn’t that 
an awfully expensive way to get rid of them.? ’’ —jack sterling 

Two KINDS of punch were being served at a wedding reception: one 
non-alcoholic for the younger cet, the other mixed with champagne for 
the adults. One young guest was overheard asking for refills. “One regu¬ 
lar,” he said, “and one high-oct me, please.” 

—Contributed by Mrs. Ernest Summers 

At a local dance a young man was eyeing an attractive young lady. 
He looked her over from head to toe, evidently trying to decide whether 
to ask her to dance. Finally the girl swept past nim and asked, “Well, 

did I pass?” —Contributed by R. K. 
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By Eiizabcth Forrest 


Abruptiy we were wide awake. 
r\ Running feet were thudding 
down the hallway. That was no 
casual visitor—visions of gunshot 
wounds, of fatal haemorrhages, 
Hashed through my mind. But 
Earle had another explanation 
“Whale • ” he cried, sitting straight 
up in bed. The door was flung open 
and Robert, our interpreter, burst 
into our room. “James boat kill 
whale,” he panted “All people go¬ 
ing on the ice. You like come?” 

Would we come I Before he had 
left the room we were dragging on 
fur garments. We snatched sweet 
chocolate, dried fruit and biscuits, 
and ran out. Every igloo had dis¬ 
gorged Its occupants. Team after 

Thi events desenbed m this article took 
place in Alaska before the last war, when 
hlirabeth Foirest and her husband were 
working as government teachers for the 
bskimoes at Wainwright, 300 miles north 
of the Arctic Circle • 


team was pulling out of the village 
towards the whaling camp, 12 miles 
out on the ice at the edge of open 
water Amazed, I saw sleds slide 
past bearing shrivelled old men and 
women who had huddled bed¬ 
ridden all the winter in their igloos. 

Robert dashed^up with James 
Angashuk’s nine sturdy dogs We 
flung ourselves at the sled as it 
slipped past and were off, hurtling 
down the sheer pitch to the beach 
and into the high piled ice of the 
Arctic pack. Earle and Robert took 
turns at running alongside, one 
hand on the sled rail, urging the 
dogs to greatt‘r speed. We jolted 
over 'shattered fragments of ice 
where trail work had been done, 
slipped between sheer glittering 
walls, and grazed azure boulders. 

Two hours of travel, the dark 
water drew steadily nearer. Sudden¬ 
ly Robert cried out and pointed. 
The dogs, scenting fresh blood, 
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uttered harsh cries and broke into a 
frenzied lope. We flew around 
sharp angles on one runner, miracu¬ 
lously right side up, and there was 
the scene of the kill: two tents, dull 
grey against the whiteness; a strip 
of o|X!n water, black between the 
floes; and, in the water at the floe’s 
edge, a dark bulk floating. Sealskin 
lines through the broad flukes of the 
tail held it securely to the ice; seal¬ 
skins, air-filled, kept it afloat. 

Swiftly the other teams arrived. 
The frantic dogs were securely 
fastened. Then J.imcs produced a 
strong hemp line and block and 
tackle, fastened it about the tail, 
and the entire population, man, 
woman and child, Earle and I 
among them, leaned and chanted 
and strained. Slowly the vast bulk 
rose from the water and slowly it 
moved on to the floe. A great shout 
went up: "Adreegah! Ko-yeh-nah!’' 

There was no time, however, for 
idle rejoicing. A gentle west wind 
was blowing, holding the ice in¬ 
shore, but at any instant it might 
veer to the east, break off the field 
that held the monster’s carcass, and 
carry it away to sea. b>erybody set 
to work swiftly. According to time- 
honoured custom, the very old 
people were given first chance. 
Shrivelled old Shuguk, whom ! had 
never seen do anything more strenu¬ 
ous than crouch above a seal-oil 
lamp tending the moss wick, moveil 
spryly about, slashing with a long 
butcher’s knife. Behind each with¬ 
ered ancient a chain of daughters 


and sons, grandchildren and great¬ 
grandchildren seized each piece 
hacked off and dragged it away to 
a private heap. At last the old ones 
drew off and sat huddled up in the 
warm sunshine. I too sat watching. 
The reck of warm blood filled my 
nostrils. The pure white snow was 
now a shambles. Steam of body 
warmth still rose from the great car¬ 
cass, and over it swarmed men, 
women and children, wallowing in 
the quivering mountain of flesh. 

From time to time one of them 
paused to cut off a bit of pale grey 
tongue, a piece of gum or tail or 
thick black hide and, head cocked 
on one side, slowly chewed it, sav¬ 
ouring its distinctive flavour. Again 
and again I saw a workman 
straighten up and draw a cautious 
tongue along his dripping scarlet 
blade, leaving it clean. 

At last the cutting-in was finished. 
Only a heap of raw red ribs, a huge 
skeleton, lay where the whale had 
lain. James, as head-man of the kill¬ 
ing crew, apportioned the heaps of 
meat and entrails, skin and bones, 
among the families. Then the sleds 
were loaded to capacity, and the pro¬ 
cession set out for the village. All 
except the very old and crippled 
walked. 

The way back was long. Behind 
thick black sun-glasses our eyes 
burned from lack of sleep; muscles 
ached. At last, 20 hours after we 
had left home, we stepped onge 
more out of the glaring sun into the 
cool twilight of our snow hallway. 
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!por us there would be sleep now. 
But for our people there would be 
, many ^eepless hours, back and 
forth from open water to shore, un¬ 
til every vestige of the huge mam¬ 
mal had been transported to the 
village—food and fuel for many 
weeks to come. 

By the middle of June the floes 
were so widely separated that the 
pursuit of whales was no longer 
safe. Now was the time to celebrate 
the Whale Dance—the Relakatul^. 
Early one morning the three whal¬ 
ing boats were tipped on edge to 
form a three-sided shelter; beneath 
them walrus hides were laid for 
seats. A great circular piece of wal¬ 
rus hide with loops woven into the 
edges was stretched taut as a drum 
and held, breast high, by four tri¬ 
pods at the corners. 

By ten o’clock a crowd had 
gathered. Grace Azuvik was first to 
volunteer for the dancing. Eager 
hands lifted her to the walrus-skin 
platform. All crowded close to its 
edges, grasping the loops. Then, 
with great shouting, they snapped 
the hide, flinging her into the air. 
High above the heads of the crowd 
she jack-knifed, touching her ex¬ 
tended toes with her finger-tips; she 
came down sitting, and sprang 
again into the air, with dancmg 
gestures, landing skilfully on her 
feet. 

One after another, women and 
girls took their places on the hide 
—each with an individual style of 


dancing. Selameoo’s wife cross^ 
her legs, scissor-fashion, many times 
in the air; others clapped hands and 
feet together. The younger girls 
were generally poor performers; 
and few men attempted the Whale 
Dance. Those who did were awk¬ 
ward and the women taunted them. 
Kotook alone was skilful; he put 
on a clever caricature of a woman 
dancing, taking absurd positions as 
he bounced high in the air. 

The dancers stopped to feast; and 
stews of oogroo!^, walrus and polar 
bear quickly disappeared; duck 
soup was gulped noisily. Whale, 
however, was the piice de resistance. 
Tail and flippers were eaten frozen 
raw, and pans ot mu\tu^, the prized 
black whale skin, came smoking 
from igloos. But the greatest deli¬ 
cacy was in sealskin pokes—choice 
bits of meat long-seasoned and 
ripened, pickled in blood and oil. 
Kotook hauled a poke to the centre 
of the crowd and slit it from end to 
end. How the fumes rolled out! 
Earle and 1 retired to a discreet 
distance. 

The feast over, the drums struck 
up a monotonous beat and the 
mechanical posturing of the regular 
Eskimo dance began. For hours we 
had been watching. The nervous 
tension was exhausting; our necks 
ached from the strain of bending 
back; our voices were hoarse from 
shouting. 

Leaving the festivities at their 
height, we slipped away and fell 
asleep to the thudding of the drums. 
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Eveiy one of us ha$\ 
his own built-in sense of timing--- ^ 
and it rarely pays to tarnper with it 


VoM THE dizzy heights of the 
barn rafters 1 looked down 
into a sea of hay. It was terrifying. 
Yet my brothers hurled themselves 
out into space—and dropped. Their 
shouts of joy rang out from far be¬ 
low. I closed my eyes to jump. But 
the fear of falling was still too 
strong in me. I clung to the dusty 
beams, unable to loosen my fingers. 
A long hour passed. Then I^ame 
down, ladder rung by ladder rung. 

The following summer I was 
nine, and we were back again at 
the farm. I ran to the barn, hurried 
up the ladder, walked out along the 
beam—^and jumped. 

Condensed from Parents' Magaaine 


The moment in space went to my 
stomach, and then 1 was down, 
buried in a twilight of hay and dust 
and meadow scents. I had done it. 

1 had jumped from the hayloft! 

When I told my parents, Mother, 
in a worried burst, reprimanded me. 

My father grinneci: “Oh, let her^ 
go,“ he said. “If she hadn't been' 
•capable of it, she wouldn’t have 
tried it. The body has its own intel¬ 
ligence. Without pressure to do 
things too early, or too much pro¬ 
tection from adults, children find 
their own right time to grow. They 
do it as naturally as a calf wobbling 
to an understanding with its legs, 
or a bird flying from the nest.” 

“But it’s dangerous jumping. 
from the loft,” Mother persisted. 

“Look at it this way,’’Father said. 
“Last year her head and body told . 
her not to jump. This year, ofl she 
goes. If you scare her to death, she ; 
will jump anyhow, and possibly 
land wrong, or for ever be miser-.; 
able because you have instilled too 
much fear.” 

My father’s words come to mind 
on this day so many years later, for^'^ 
1 see Carolyn, my daughter, in tl^| 
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apple tree hanging by her knees aiid 
about to let go with her hands. My 
impulse is to run out and bring her 
safely down. But I won’t. She has 
been playing in that tree and work¬ 
ing up to this trick for a long time 
now, and I am going to respect her 
own inner timing, neither telling 
her all ihe terrible consequences 
that might happen nor urging her 
to succeed. 

And there she goc*s!- -yellow hair 
fanning down, arms crooked for an 
emergency. She is tightly held, safe 
and confident. 

I am glad I let her work this out 
herself. I did not want her feat to 
be as it had been with her brother^ 
Craig and his bike. When Craig 
was five, one of his contemporaries 
whizzed down the street on a bike. 
My husband and I told ourselves 
that our sturdy ('raig could cer¬ 
tainly match that, and immediately 
bought him a bike. 

For weeks we ran up and down 
the street holding him on that lurch¬ 
ing vehicle. As soon as we let go, 
he would tilt—and crash into the 
bushes. John and I got more and 
more exasperated, but we stuck it 
out on principle: Oaig was not 
going to start .something he didn’t 
finish. 

Yet the harder we worked with 
him, the more frustrated and in¬ 
competent he became. 

Then one day, in a desperate 
effort to please us, he took the bike 
out alone. The battered child I re¬ 
moved from the spokes and pedals 


brought us to our senses. That ended 
the bike lessons. 

One quiet day about a year later 
I saw Craig come out of the garage 
with the bike. Slowly he spun tne 
pedals and studied them for a 
moment. Then, calmly, he got on 
the scat and rolled away! He 
wobbled, but he went. 

When Craig came home that 
night, he was an older boy. The 
body does indeed have “its own in¬ 
telligence,” and his had found its 
own right time to grow up. 

“But what about discipline.?” 
asked a neighbour when we were 
talking about letting children grow 
at their own pace. 

“If I don’t shape Bobby now, 
what control will I have over him.? 

I want him to grow up decent, self- 
controlled, successful.” 

I could only answer from experi¬ 
ence that John and I had had at a 
school where John taught for many 
years. It was there we learned that 
the most self-controlled youngsters 
were always the ones whose parents 
appreciated their natural pace of 
growing and trusted their inde¬ 
pendence. This didn’t mean that 
t^e children had been undisciplined. 
Far from it. There had been rules 
and limits, but wise ones. And there 
had been a minimum of that push¬ 
ing and prodding to make the child 
into a better image of the parents. 

I remember how well a daughter 
of friends of ours grew up because 
her parents respected her feelin]^. 
During her last year at school sne 
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fell in love and got engaged. I kiiewr 
her parents were planning to send 
her to college, and I asked her father 
how he felt about all this. His eyes 
twinkled. 

*‘Nancy is stepping out of the 
nest,*’ he said. “She is just discover¬ 
ing that parents are people, full of 
imperfections, not always right. 
And, if you recall, that discovery is 
a terrible shock. So along comes a 
golden hero her own age to whisk 
her away from her hurts to a ‘per¬ 
fect’ land of innocent kisses. 

“If I object, it will just prove her 
point about us—and zoom! she 
will marry. But give her time and 
she herself will realize the full 
meaning of the step.’’ 


* , 

One night a few mondiii later 
Nancy came home earlier than ex¬ 
pected and awakened her parents, 
eager to talk. Apparently her young 
man had pressed her too far and she 
was frightened. 

“If I am so alarmed. Daddy,’’ she 
said, “it must be that I am too 
young to marry. Besides, the 
thought of cooking and running a 
house is just too much for me at the 
moment—there are so many other 
things to do, places to go, things to 
learn.’’ She paused for a moment, 
then looked lovingly at her parents. 
“I’m so glad you two had enough 
faith in me to wait until 1 learned 
the truth.’’ 

I have always admired those 
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parehts, for they had the wisdom 
to respect each ot the many steps to 
adulthood—-and to look upon mem 
all as natural things that ought to 
happen to a family. They do not, 
like so many others, promote each 
step into a crisis. 

And the exciting thing is that 
growth needn't stop at adulthood, 
or parenthood, or ever. Many of the 
adults we love and admire most are 
those who keep pushmg back their 
horizons, accepting new challenges. 

Take the old farmer who, after 
his wife's death, was forced to sell 
his livestock and move to the city 
to live with his daughter and her 
family. 

It was an emotional upheaval for 


him; wrenched from his home, for 
a long while he could talk about 
nothing but how miserable his de¬ 
voted old mare must be. Finally, m 
desperation, his daughter took him 
out to see the animal. 

As they drove up the farm lane, 
the mare came trotting down. She 
was sleek, well groomed, content— 
and on her back was a breathlessly 
happy young girl 

Somehow, 3ie incident gave the 
old man the confidence to ^d new 
resources in himself. Back in the city 
he offered hi& services to a park 
near his home, asking permission to 
mulch the shrubs and trim the 
walks in the summer, and dear the 
ice for the children to skate in the 
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winter. His help was welcomed, 
and the old man met a whole new 
world. He used his knowledge of 
the land to make the park a verdant 
spot, and his personality to persuade 
other retired men to join him in the 
work. He had faced his altered cir¬ 
cumstances and grown to meet 
them. 

Most of us get so caught up in 
the web of living that we arc afraid 
to change. Certainly this was true 
of me—until just recently. I had a 
big housekeeping job to do, chil¬ 
dren to bring up, a husband to help 
—all of which was perfectly right, 
but there seemed to be no time to 
grow. Then one day the phone rang 
and a friend announced gaily: “I’ve 
been asked to work with the chil¬ 
dren’s theatre in town—write songs, 
type, paint, sell tickets. I need your 
help. Would you like to try it.^” 
Through the doorway I could see 
the dog chasing the cat, and our 
two-year-old throwing toy bricks 
about. The soup on &e stove was 
about to boil over. It was a prepos¬ 
terous idea! There wasn’t a spare 
minute in my day. 

“It would 1^ just the thing for me 
to do when the children arc grown 
up,” 1 cried desperately, wanting so 
much to do it. “But just now I ran’t, 

I simply can’t.” 

That night I awoke about three 


o’clock and slipped downstairs to 
sit by the grey coals of the fire. I 
put my head on my knees and 
began to cry. Fear of change, fear of 
challenge batded with my desire to 
try something new. 

Finally it was dawn, and the 
household above began to stir. I 
heard (Carolyn going through her 
chest of drawers looking for her 
school clothes, being very efficient 
without me. Oaig woke up and 
started his electric train. He, too, 
did not need my hovering care. The 
baby opened his eyes and did not 
cry. Everything was functioning 
beautifully, without any prodding 
from me. 

I looked round, and suddenly 
the house fitted me. The life in it 
was carrying it along. Work had 
stopped being work and had be¬ 
come order—and, I thought, there 
are always free minutes in a day if 
you really want to do something 
badly enough. 

1 stood up. Could it be that this 
was tlie right time to grow, that at 
last I was ready to add another 
dimension to my life.^ 

I picked up the phone and, even 
at that hour, rang my friend. 
“When do we start?” I almost 
shouted. Then, in a burst that must 
have mystified her, 1 said, “I’ve just 
jumped from another hayloft 1 ” 


Critical Opinion 

Editok and author Russell Lyncs: “Every good journalist has a good 
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A VINTAGE submarine was making 
her best surface speed of about eight 
knots when a destroyer overhauled 
her. After an exchange of recognition 
signals the speeding destroyer wmked 
from the bridge: **Am maxinU 27 

KNOTS Do YOU WISH TO ACCOMPANY 
ME?” 

The submarme captain flashed 
back: “Peepaking to submerge. Do 
YOU WISH to accompany ME?” 

— Fkank Fumy 

The supply room was the last place 
to be visited during the annual general 
inspection of our unit. The inspecting 
officer picked up a fuel tank for an 
immersion heater and, turning to the 
company commander, told him there 
was petrol in the tank>-an unpardon¬ 
able sin in the supply room, where 
inflammable material is forbidden. 

”No, sir, there can’t be f” protested 
die C.O. Confidently he picked up the 
tank—and poured petrol down the 
h'ont of his uniform. 

Stunned, he was silent for a moment. 
Then he turned sadly to the inspect¬ 
ing officer and asked, **Do you have a 
match, Mr?” Wohn Pom 


A YOUNG U.S. Navy Ensign who 
had no navigating experience waE 

§ ‘ven command of an LST (Landing 
lip. Tank) at the Boston Navy Yard 
ancl instructed to deliver the craft to 
Morehead City, a port fttrther south. 
He set off, making certain that the 
coast always remained within range of 
his binoculars. Knowing the craft’s 
speed, he contmued on this course 
until, by his calculations, he was near¬ 
ing his destination. Then he ordered 
the ship to put in to shore. When the 
craft was ^ched, he disembarked 
and walked inland—alone. In half an 
hour he returned and ordered the ship 
to contmue south. After two hours he 
again ordered the ship to shore, and 
again he took a walk mland. When he 
returned, the LST headed south once 
more, this time closer to shore. 

Within an hour Morehead City 
harbour came into view off the star¬ 
board bow Soon the harbour pilot was 
aboard, guiding the craft to its berth. 
When the pilot asked if it had been a 
good tnp, the young officer confided, 
‘‘It turned out nne. Whenever I was in 
doubt, I just asked for directions at 
fillmg stations along the ocean high¬ 
way.” — ^Donald Cesahe 

In an army garrison in Germany, 
one of the rules of the bachelor officers’ 
quarters was, ‘‘No female guests will 
be allowed a^ve the ground floor.” 

Then one December day a new no¬ 
tice, signed by the commandioff ofiicer, 
appeared on the board. It read: “Due 
to the coming holiday season female 
visitors may be entertained in the 
officers’ quarters, provided that three 
people are present, two of whom must 

BE OP THE SAME SEX.” —C. W 

US 



A WELL-ADVERTISED film Star was 
creating a big stir on the beach, mv- 
ing out autographs. When a soldier 
stopped near her to light his cigarette, 
she ashed, “Autograph?” 

“Oh, certainly,” he replied oblig¬ 
ingly. Drawing paper and pen from 
his pocket, he wrote his name and 
handed the autograph to an embar¬ 
rassed film star. —eu.en Shu^ord 

While working for the navy, I was 
instructed to take some important 
papers to the home of my boss, a naval 
commander. His wife met me at the 
door, saying solemnly, “My husband 
asked me to remind you that you have 
been cleared to handle secret material 
and that anything you see here is to be 
regarded as such.” 

I nodded gravely, impressed with 
my mission, as she led me to the kit¬ 
chen. There, in a polka-dot apron, 
stood the commander, carefully spoon¬ 
ing cake mixture into a baking tin. 

—B o. A. 

On my first day as a recruit I was 
ordered to report to the cook-house, 
where a sergeant issued me with a 
knife and introduced me to a moun¬ 
tain of potatoes. 

“But, Sarge,” I said, “surely in this 
day and age the army has machines 
to peel potatoes.” 

“We nave,” he replied. “And you’re 

the latest model.” — ^A. Inglehbarn 

• 

On a tour of duty at a naval air 
station, I noticed a petty officer wear¬ 
ing a strange badge. I asked him v^hat 
it was. “I’m a parachute rigger,” he 
answered. 

Intrigued, I asked him how he had 
started in parachute rigging. 

“Well,” he said, “it was me only job 


the navy had to offer me where there 
were never any complaints.” 

—^Ric Kuhn 

When my husbancl was in the navy 
in 19 ^, 1 wanted to send him a 
“happy anniversary” telegram, but the 
telegraph office informed me that war¬ 
time restrictions forbade the trans¬ 
mission of non-essential messages. I 
returned later with another telegram, 
which went through without question. 
It read: “Anxious to continue part¬ 
nership. Desire to enlarge firm ear¬ 
liest convenience.” 

—Mrs. Andrew Murdoch 

A PAL of mine, spending the night 
at an air force station, went to the 
library to write letters. The assistant 
librarian was a gorgeous young 
woman, and my friend made separate 
trips to her desk to ask for stationery, 
pen, an envelope, so that he could look 
her over from stem to stern. On his 
fourth trip the librarian quickly hand¬ 
ed him a stamp. 

“You’re a mind reader,” he said. 

“If I were,” she replied, “you’d be 
court-martialled.” —T. J. w. 

Serving as an air force instructor 
pilot, I was on duty one day as land¬ 
ing supervisor at an auxiliary field 
where flying cadets were performing 
their initial solo flights. One student 
pilot was having trouble getting his 
aircraft on the ground. When he had 
made four unsuccessful attempts at 
landing, I decided he needed some re¬ 
assurance and advice. I asked on the 
radio for the pilot who had just made 
his fourth approach. 

“There's no pilot in this aircraft,” 
came back the high-pitched reply. 
“I’m up here by myself.” —E. j. o. 
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The Saja of the Stanley Steamer 


The most wonderful car of its era had 
a fabulous life—and an untimely death 

By John Carlova 



THE I URN of the century 
the American motor car 
. ■ industry was in a stage 
of youthful indecision 
Two courses lay open to it to fol 
low the well defined path of steam 
propulsion, or to explore the lesser 
known byway of petrol power 
Steam seemed to have the brighter 
future 

The course of an industry, how¬ 
ever, is sometimes influenced by 
isolated incidents. Such <an incident 


occurred in 1907 at Ormond Beach, 
Florida, where a crowd had 
gathered to watch the annual car 
speed trials After a number of 
petrol cars had made their runs, 
none reaching the 100 m p h mark, 
the Stanley Steamer entry appeared 
It was a frail vehicle that looked 
like a canoe turned upside down 
and mounted on spindly wheels 
The Press of the day had dubbed it 
“The Flying Tca-ketde ” 

As the Steamer started its run, 
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talent except for a low, soft whistle, 
a jet-like white stream flowed from 
its tail. Nearly 50 years later Fred 
Marriott, the driver, described what 
happened: “1 quickly got up to 197 
miles an hour, and the speed was 
rising fast when the car hit a slight 
bump. 1 felt it lift and twist a litde 
in the air. It rose off the beach and 
travelled 100 feet through the air 
before it struck. I was thrown clear 
and pretty badly smashed. The 
machine was bashed to pieces. The 
boiler, blowing steam like a meteor, 
rolled for a mile down the beach.** 

Thus was born the myth that a 
Steamer was too fast to stay on the 
ground—one of the many legends 
surrounding the best car of its 
era, aiid the most maligned. No 
man, it was said, could open the 
throttle and stay with the Steamer. 
Rumours went the rounds about 
men who had been blown to bits 
trying. 

The truth is that it was impossible 
for a Stanley Steamer to blow up. 
The fuel burners of early models 
did tend to ‘*flood,** shooting out 
sheets of smoke and flame. This 
looked a lot more dangerous than it 
was, since the front part of the car 
was virtually a fire-proof compart¬ 
ment and the flames would go out 
of their own accord. Some drivers, 
with the aplomb for which Steamer 
men were noted, simply ignored 
the blaze and continued on their 
way, to the consternation of human 
and animal life in the vicinity. They 
did not always escape unscathed, 


however, doe of 

a flaming Steamer when a hastily 
summoned fire«n^e pulled along¬ 
side and doused roth vehicle and 
driver. 

Such incidents as this—^and the 
tales that grew out of them—con¬ 
tributed to the death of the Stanley 
Steamer. This was a sad passing, for 
the Steamer was more than a car. It 
was the symbol of an era of indi¬ 
viduality and independence. 

Appropriately, me Steamer was 
the brain child of two of the most 
rugged individualists in industrial 
histoiy, the Stanley brothers of 
Kinmeld, Maine—Francis E. and 
Freeland O., better known as 
“F. E.** and "F. O.** 

They were identical twins. One 
was seldom seen without the other, 
and both were always whittling 
wood. This led them into the hobby 
of making fine violins. Such an ar¬ 
tistic side-line was not incongruous. 
The Stanley Steamer was as much a 
work of art as it was of mechanics. 
The Stanleys themselves whitded 
some of the precise wooden forms 
required for casting machinery. 

The first Steamer was simply a 
small engine and boiler slung be¬ 
neath a carriage, but it was an im¬ 
mediate success. Spectators were 
particularly impress^ by the vehi- 
cle-'s brisk pace and strange silence. 
**It was lixe watching a pair of 
trousers run down the street with 
nobody in them,** one man recalls. 

The Stanley twins were not above 
taking advantage of 'their car*s 
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silence. Noiselessly pulling up to a 
toll bridge on one occasion, they 
found the keeper sound asleep. 
When woken up, he demanded, 
“How did you get here? Where’s 
your horse?” 

“He got away from us,” said 
F. E. “Have you seen him?” 

The keeper shook his head. “No 
—but you’ll have to get that car¬ 
riage rmt of the way.” 

“Of course,” said F. E., and 
covertly touched the throtde. The 
carriage glided silently across the 
bridge, leaving the keeper staring 
after it with open mouth. 

Horses also suffered from the 
silent Steamer. Some wouldn’t go 
near a tiough that had been used by 
a Stearfier taking on water. Dogs 
were another story. As soon as a 
Steamer appeared the entire canine 
population would come up, barking 
and howling. It used to be a mystery 
how dogs a mile away knew that an 
unobtrusive Stanley was in the 
neighbourhood. Today it is not 
hard to guess that the sharpeared 
dogs were attracted by the super¬ 
sonic pitch of the Steamer’s burner. 

In 1899 the Stanley Motor Car¬ 
riage Co. planned to make 200 cars 
in a factory which the twins had 
bought in Newton, Massachusetts, 
but this by no means meant that the 
Steamers were mass-produced. The 
mechanics—all highly skilled, tem¬ 
peramental craftsmen—were en 
couraged to assemble the cars as they 
thought best. Consequendy, no two 
Steamers were ever exaedy alike. 


One. mechanic even insisted that it 
was better to put in the engine up 
side down. “Let him have his way,” 
F. O. advised. “He^s just as cussed 
as we are.” 

And the Stanleys were “cussed” 
indeed. A customer couldn’t just 
walk in and buy a Steamer. If the 
Stanleys decidea he hadn’t got the 
right personality for their car, they 
wouldn’t take his order. It is a meas¬ 
ure of the Steamer’s worth that it 
continued to sell well. The price 
was high for its day and the Stanleys 
refused to allow credit or instal¬ 
ment buying, which they regarded 
as immoral. 

The Stanley Steamer was—and 
still is—a model of engineering 
skill, combining comfort and econ¬ 
omy with speed and power. The 
source of power was a 20-gjllon wa 
ter tank set under the floor boards. 
The water was pumped into a small 
boiler under the bonnet where it 
was turned into steam by a paraffin 
pressure burner. The steam drove a 
two-cylinder engine geared directly 
to the rear axle. When the steam 
had accomplished its job it was 
piped back to a condenser in the 
nose, cooled to water and returned 
to the water tank. In this way, a 
Steamer could go 200 miles before 
taking on a fresh supply of water. 

Driving a Stanley was simplicity 
itself. A touch of the throtde set it 
into silent motion. There was no 
clutch, no gear lever. It could go as 
fast backwards as forwards—^and 
Stanley drivers sometimes passed 
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petrol-driven cars in that manner. 

It was at hill-climbing that the 
Stanley Steamer first attracted wide 
notice. In 1899 F. O., with his wi£e 
as passenger, drove a Steamer to the 
top of 6,288-foot Mount Washing¬ 
ton, the highest peak in New Eng¬ 
land, in two hours and ten minutes 
—a remarkable feat for its day and 
the first time a motor vehicle had 
accomplished anything like it. It 
was not until four years later that 
the first petrol-powered car man¬ 
aged to climb Mount Washington 
in a little less than two hours. 

The next year F. E. took a new- 
model Stanley up the mountain in 
28 minutes. This was the sort of 
incident that stopped any argument 
as to which was the best car on the 
road in those days. 

Owners often used tricks to fur¬ 
ther the Stanley legend. A favour 
ite one was to walk down the road 
ahead of a parked Steamer, then 
whisde. The car, responding like a 
well-trained dog, would roll up to 
its master. The explanation was 
simple. The Steamer, after stand¬ 
ing for a while, would cool off. If 
the throtde was then opened, very 
slighdy, it would be a tew seconds 
bemre the engine took hold. This 
would give the driver time to walk 
down me road and whisde. The 
effect on spectators can be imagined. 

The decline of the Steamer was as 
rapid as its rise. One day in 1918 
F. £. started out on a trip. Coming 
over the crest of a hill, he found the 
road blocked by two farm wagons. 


Rather than hit them he turned off 
the road and crashed into a ditch. 
He was killed instaqdy. 

F. O. had retired, and the com¬ 
pany had passed into other hands. 
It lingered on a few years, lost with¬ 
out mosc **cussed** dreamers and 
craftsmen, the Stanley twins. In 
1925 the firm went out of business. 
Mass production and the petrol en¬ 
gine had triumphed. 

Today there are car experts who 
cannot understand why the Steamer 
was allowed to pass away. They 
argue that'with modern improve¬ 
ments—such as a boiler capable of 
a quick start—the Steamer would 
be a far better car than the present 
petrol car. A few years ago a 
petroleum engineer improved an 
old Stanley and drove it 3,000 
miles on 30/. (Rs. 20) worth of 
furnace oil. Some steam fans to¬ 
day hide their silent secret under 
the modern exterior of a converted 
petrol car. Others take their Stan¬ 
leys to sports-car meetings and beat 
some of the latest models from the 
assembly lines. 

Not long ago one big car firm 
asked Calvin and Charles Williams 
to demonstrate their highly im¬ 
proved steam motor. They claim 
that it can be built for one-tnird the 
price of a petrol engine, and can 
perform wim greater efficiency—on 
cheap fuel oil. It is perhaps signifi¬ 
cant that the Williams* brothers are 
twins. Motor-car history may yet 
repeat itself. The greatest glory of 
steam cars may lie ahead. 


BOOK C? TH£; MONTH 


Night Theg Burned 
The Mounmlii 

from the book by 
Doctor Thomas Dooley 
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Approximately every two years Dr. Tom Dool^ seems to projiuce a book 'A 
exciting enough to warrant condensation in The Reader's Digest. In 1956 
he thrilled millions with an account of hoWy as a young naval officery he was 
able to use the powers of modem medicine as an effective instrument against !|^ 
Communism in North Vietnam. In 1958 he recounted his further adven- .V 
tures as a voluntary medical missionary in charge of two smally primitive 
hospitals which he opened in Lews. Hts success with these **pilot operations" * t 
was encouraging enough to inspire the formation of Medico, a private 
organization devoted to the establishment of Doolyf-type hospitals and 
clinics in Laos and other medically under-privileged lands. 

NoWy in The Night They Burned the Mountain, Dr. DooUy re¬ 
ports his expenerwes as a doctor in northern Laos, five miles from the 
border of Red China. He tells, too, of his own ordeal as the victim of a 
disease that has ushered him into what Albert Schweitzer has called "the 
fellowship of those who bear the mark of pain." 

Dr. Charles Mayo, of the world-famous Mayo Clinic, has paid this 
tribute to Dr. Dooley: "I consider his unselfish work a truly remarkable 
manifestation of one free man helping others less fortunate on a simple 
person-to-person basis, and a shining example of international co-operation 
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THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE MOUNTAIN 


T owards the end of May, in 
the Kingdom of Laos, the 
long, hot dry season draws 
to a close. The heat is still oppres¬ 
sive, even in the northern mountains 
where our hospital is located. Swel¬ 
tering, exhausted, we count the days 
till the beginning of Nyam Fon, the 
monsoon season, which will drench 
the rain forests, flood the dry gullies 
and river beds, and restore life to 
the parched soil. 

One night in Mav 1959, as Nyam 
Fon drew near, I worked late in the 


living-room of our house in the hos¬ 
pital compound. The stillness was 
broken only by the clatter of my 
typewriter and the spluttering of the 
paraffin table lamp. My fingers were 
sweaty and my T-shirt was wring¬ 
ing wet. I was moody, depressed, 
filled with some strange anxiety I 
couldn’t explain. 

Seeking a breath of fresh air, 1 
stepped outside. Our village, Muong 
Sing, lies in a bowl-like valley, sur¬ 
rounded by a rim of high moun¬ 
tains. Tonight the bowl was covered 
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wifh a canopy of stars, 
and I saw that the 
mountainsides were al¬ 
so alive with moving 
lights. 

For a moment 1 
thought that they 
were fire-flies. But the 
lights grew bigger and 
brighter; they seemed 
to spread out and 
merge into great 
splotches of flame. 

Then the acrid odour 
of burning vegetation 
stung my nostrils, and 
1 realized that flaming 
torches were being put 
to the mountains' 
dense, dry foliage. 

My first thought was 
of the Communist 
raiders. Only a few 
weeks earlier they had Happy reunion for Dr. Dooley and a former patient 

destroyed a village on 

the other side of the mountains, “Do not be alarmed,” he said 


killing every inhabitant. Now they 
had come, I thought, to burn 
Muong Sing, the base of the “white 
witch doctors” whom they reviled 
as spies. 

Tne fires spread until the valley 
seemed like a vast bowl of flames. 
Waves of heat rolled down over the 
compound, and the glare lit up 
the mud-coloured walls of our low 
buildings. I heard voices and scurry¬ 
ing behind me as others in our 
household awakened. Then a short, 
dark figure appeared. It was Ngoan, 
the most able of my Lao assistants. 


calmly. “This is the night they burn 
the mountain.” 

I had forgotten about this primi¬ 
tive custom of the tribes of northern 
Laos. It is a traditional festival dedi¬ 
cated to the spring planting. To¬ 
wards the end of the dry season, on 
a night chosen by the astrologers 
and witch doctors, feasting is cli¬ 
maxed by burning the dry moun¬ 
tainsides on which upland rice is to 
be planted. 

With this explanation, I should 
have heaved a sigh of relief. Instead, 
in this weird setting, the strange 





foreboding I had felt all the evening 
grew even more ominous. Long 
after the others had gone back to 
bed, I stood there alone, watching 
the burning mountains, trying to 
rationalize my fears. What was 
wrong with me.? What was I afraid 
of? ^ 

War, of course, seemed inevitable. 
The Communists were reported to 
be massing across the border in Red 
China and North Vietnam. But 
surely they wouldn’t try to start 
operations before the monsoon 
season ended in October. 

The Communist threats against 
our hospital were not to be taken 
lightly. Hut I had lived too long 
under the Red shadow to be unduly 
alarmed on that score. 

My First Practice 

Well, then, what was it? There 
was money enough in the bank at 
home to keep our medical outpost 
going for another year. My own 
health was none too good; but I 
ascribed that to fatigue and over> 
work. There was nothing wrong 
with me that rest wouldn’t cure. 


first was in 1954-55 when, as 4 
cocky 28>year-old lieutenant in the 
U.S. Navy, I was le{t in command 
of an evacuation camp in Haiphong, 
North Vietnam. Fresh from my 
first hospital job, 1 suddenly had 
a “practice” consisting of 600,000 
Vietnamese fugitives, all desperate 
to escape from Communist territory. 
They were filthy, they had diseases 
I had never heard of, and many of 
them, mutilated by Communist tor¬ 
ture, required emergency operations 
that called for the skill of a surgeon 
with vastly* more experience than 1 
had. 

However, I had found what every 
doctor, deep in his heart, hopes to 
find—^an opportunity to provide, for 
sick people who desperately need it, 
the merciful care he has been trained 
to give. So, in 1956 ,1 resigned from 
the navy and returned to South- 
East Asia, this time to the troubled 
Kingdom of Laos. I set up my first 
mud-hut hospital in Vang Vieng, in 
central Laos, and then a second in 
Nam Tha, five miles from the 
Chinese border. 

Some Americans in South-East 


At last 1 went back into the house 
and fell into bed, with that sense of 
doom weighing upon me. It was 
still there when I awoke a few hours 
later and looked out at the smoke- 
Slled valley. 

Sure as hell, I thought, something 
is going to happen. And that “some- 
dii^” is going to happen to me. 

Inis was my third “tour of d^” 
IS a doctor in South-East Asia. The 


Asia, busy with grandiose schemes 
of foreign aid, said I was running 
a shoe-string operation, and practis¬ 
ing “nineteenth-century medicine.” 
Well, they were right. But what 
they overlooked was.that I was treat¬ 
ing sick people who lived not in the 
nineteenth century but in the Middle 
Ages. Most of my patients would 
never live to see me day when the 
planners* dreams of white-tiled 
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clinibs and modem hospitals in die 
Asian jungles would b^me reali¬ 
ties. These people needed medical 
help now, no matter how primitive 
It might seem by Western standards. 

When people realized just how 
great that ne^ was—and just how 
much our plain-as-mud experiment 
could help—they reacted with in¬ 
stant sympathy and compassion. 
They sent me notes, money-orders, 
cheques, savings bonds. School kids 
saved their pennies for my clinic, 
and even sold “Doughnuts for Doo¬ 
ley." Pharmaceutical and surgical 
supply companies asked me what I 
needed and told me to write my 
own order. Hundreds of doctors, 
nurses, medical technicians and 
university students offered to work 
with me or to staff similar medical 
outposts. 

In November 1957 I turned over 
my hospitals to the Lao Govern¬ 
ment. With them went a trained staff 
of Lao assistants, nurses and mid¬ 
wives, and my entire supply of medi¬ 
cines and surgical equipment. That 
was the way I had planned it. Every¬ 
thing was organized along simple 
lines so that the Lao themselves 
could take over and carry on. My 
successor at Nam Tha was a mSde- 
cin indochinois, a lycie or second¬ 
ary-school graduate who had had 
medical training similar to that of a 
service medical orderly. That*s the 
best Laos can provide in the way of 
doctors at the moment. 

Then 1 returned to the United 
States to plan the third*phase, sdll 


determined to keep things simplex, 
to build slowly, and to avoid the 
pitfalls of over-extended operations. 

The Birth of Medico 

Among the doctors who had vol¬ 
unteered their services, there was 
one. Dr. Peter Comanduras, who 
had the ability, experience and 
vision to organize additional medi¬ 
cal outposts patterned on my “pilot 
plant" operation in Nam Tha. My 
experience had convinced him that 
for a mere 50,000 dollars it was pos¬ 
sible to establish a hospital in a 
remote and medically impoverished 
part of the world, operate it for 18 
months, then turn it over to the 
local government as a permanent, 
going concern. So Dr. Comanduras 
resigned his university teaching post 
and became secretary-general of 
Medico (Medical International Co¬ 
operation), which we organized 
under the auspices of the Interna¬ 
tional Rescue Committee. 

Medico assembled a distinguished 
board of directors made up of lead¬ 
ing doctors, took over my roster of 
volunteers, the bank account with 
the procecxls of my books and lec¬ 
tures, and the back-log of goodwill 
represented by the individuals and 
firms that haa helped me vtrith their 
money, drugs, equipment and pray¬ 
ers. On February 4, 1958, we stood 
before a roomful of reporters, pho¬ 
tographers and television cameras, 
and disclosed our plans. 

“Medico's reason for existence is 
simple and unique," 1 stated. “We 
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are essentially doctors who are will¬ 
ing to sacrifice comfortable practices 
at home in order to treat sick |>eople 
in remote parts where no medical 
service exists. Wc have no govern¬ 
ment support, sponsorship or obli¬ 
gations. We haven't much money, 
but wc do know how to make what 
little wc have go a long way. Wc 
will de[K*nd upon the services of lay 
volunteers, and the financial sup¬ 
port of the people. 

“Recently,” I added, “I consulted 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer about the 
plan we .ire disclosing to you today. 
‘I do not know what Medico’s des¬ 
tinies will be,’ lie said. ‘Hut I do 
know this: vou will always have 
happiness if you seek and find how 
to serve.’ We in Medico believe that 
will he ample reward for us.” 

The day after that Press confer¬ 
ence I started on a lecture tour 
that took me to 79 cities, where I 
spoke before 188 schools, colleges, 
churches, women’s clubs, civic 
groups and medical societies. En 
route, 1 visited pharmaceutic.al com¬ 
panies, surgical supply houses, and 
corpor.itions that had supported my 
work and now promised to support' 
Medico on an even larger scale. 

Dr. (>j>m.induras made a flying 
trip to 23 countries, where he sur¬ 
veyed the need and opportunJtic.s 
for Medico teams. Knowing tliat 
Medico was in capable and devoted 
hands, 1 was anxious to return to 
my own pet project. So, in June 
1958, I hoarded a plane on the first 
leg of the journey back to Laos. 


In Honolulu, I met Dwight Davis 
and Earl Rhine, two young Ameri¬ 
cans who had volunteered to be my 
assistants. 

Dwight Davis had served in 
Korea. He was 27, a tall, lean, crew- 
cut l.id with deep-set blue eyes and 
a stern, almost brooding face that 
masked a gentle and compassionate 
nature. Earl Rhine, 26, was shorter 
than Dwight, somewhat chubby, 
with a round face and dark, wavy 
hair, lioth men were medical stu¬ 
dents and both were working their 
‘ way through college as part-time 
surgical technicians at a hospital in 
Texas. 

Both were recently married, how¬ 
ever, to young nurses. I’m always 
reluctant to take on married men, 
because two years is a long time for 
a young man to l)e separated from 
his wife, particularly when he’s 
away in some remote part of the 
world. Hut Esperanza Davis and 
Emily Rhine were in complete sym¬ 
pathy with their husbands’ plans, 
and felt that the experience would 
be good for the future doctors. I 
agreed. A few days before Earl’s de¬ 
parture, Emily Rhine informed 
him that they were going to have a 
baby. But she didn’t let that change 
the plans. 

The Court of the Leper King 

We stopped in Tokyo and Hong 
Kong to purchase some extra sup¬ 
plies. While I was checking our 
shopping list in Hong Kong, Earl 
and Dwight learned that li^ with 
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Moral: 


CXiOAXk. 


O NCE UPON A TIME there was an Emperor. 

He loved beautiful clothes and he spent all his 
money on them 

One day, two cheats came to his city and told him, 
“We will weave you a suit which cannot be seen by 
anyone who is not worthy of the office he holds 
But you must pay us plenty of gold and silver '* 

The Emperor agreed jSs TS fi 

Later, on his birthday, the Emperor 
ordered the new clothes to be brought to ^ 

him The cheats came with empty hands 
and pretended to dress him up The J A 
Emperor dare not say a word for M 
fear he would disclose himself 
as unworthy ot his station 

So the Emperor went out in 
procession None of PP 

his subjects at first 
had the courage to \ I 

say a word about the invisible^NO 
clothes Then a child cried to i * 
his mother, **He has no I 

clothes’”Theneverybody Slid L jMj^H 

“the Emperor has no clothes 
The Emperor has no clothes ” y 

The embarrassed Emperor hur> 
ried home, saying to himself, \ar\ C ^l r w 
* 1 will punish those cheats for 
the shame they brought on me “ O U 

But the cheats, who knew he i A 

loved the best things in life, m A 

presented him with a lovely tin 
of PARRY’S Sweets The 
Emperor received it happily, V 

and pardoned them. ^ 






You can always make people happy 


with a gift of 


PARRY’S Swceti are bo ddiefaniB, so 
pore, so wholcsoiiie YoacuJmytlieBi 
loose, or in beantiflil prioted uncy tlsB. 
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Dooley can have it^ cock-eyed 
aspects. “Now, let’s sec,” I said. 
“We’ve got to buy a piano...” 

“A piano?’* The boys looked in¬ 
credulous. 

“Yes, a piano. And it’s got to be a 
fine instrument, an upright, reason¬ 
ably priced and guaranteed resist¬ 
ant to jungle rot! ” 

Then I told them that a club in 
Connecticut had insisted upon giv¬ 
ing me some personal gift. Know¬ 
ing that I love to play, they decided 
upon a piano. I tried to explain that 
the steamy rain forests of northern 
Laos were hardly the place for such 
an instrument, but they insisted. So 
I was stuck with a cheque plainly 
earmarked “for Dooley’s piano.” 

Well, you can buy almost any¬ 
thing in Hong Kong if you look 
hard enough, and we found a zinc- 
lined upright piano. 

From Hong Kong we flew to 
Saigon, where we picked up our 
brand-new green jeep (a gift from 
the manufacturer) and set out for 
* Phnom Penh, capital of Cambodia, 
where I had to conclude arrange¬ 
ments for a new Medico team. 

“I’m going to give you men a 
treat,” I said. “Ever heard of Ang¬ 
kor Vat?” Both said that they re¬ 
membered having read or seen pic¬ 
tures of the magnificent rums deep 
in the jungles of Cambodia. 

“Well, it’s one of my favourite 
spots,” I said. “We’ll stop there, and 
maybe we’ll have a swim in the 
moonlight.” 

A few days later, having finished 


our business in the capital, we drwe 
up to Angkor Vat, the ^autifuUy 
preserved ruins of the Khmer dy¬ 
nasty’s ancient wsSlcd dty. That 
night, unden the stars, we swam in 
the vast, dark pool behind the Court 
of the Leper King. Then we sat on 
the moss-covered stones, talking. 

“Grandeur and misery, beauty 
and filth, starlight and leprosy,” I 
mused. “You’ll see such staming 
contrasts everywhere in South-East 
Asia. You’ll find the majestic beauty 
of the northern mountains breath¬ 
taking, and you’ll fall in love with 
the gentle mountain people in their 
colourful costumes. But you’ll find 
an awful lot of disease and misery. 

“Time has imposed some amaz¬ 
ing hardships on the Lao people. 
They’re living in the past, strug¬ 
gling towards the future. They des¬ 
perately need medical aid—there 
are only two Lao in the whole king¬ 
dom of three million people who 
are medical doctors by Western 
standards. In the remote areas, di¬ 
seases and injuries are worsened by 
neglect, ignorance, superstition 
and the work of witch doctors. 
Moreover, the whole area is being 
assailed and threatened by Com¬ 
munist barbarism. So, take it from 
me, gentlemen, Muong Sing isn’t 
going to be any picnic. You’re going 
to nm strong stomachs and steady 
nerves.” 

The boys listened to my briefing 
without intem^njg. When I fin¬ 
ished, Dwight Davis spoke 

“Look, Doctor,” he said firmly. 




Chicory was in everyday use during the 
16 th century in the households of Italian Lords and 
aristocratic families of Europe. 


It was used in several forms such as Chicory water and 
Chicory syrup. The old pharmacopacia made good 
use of all parts of the plant,root, leaves, flowers, seeds, 
from which it gave simple or compound decoctions and infusions. 

Chicory rids blood of its impurities and makes it flow faster 
in arteries. It makes the liver and bowels work more regularly. 

Chicory blended with, coffee-known as French Coffee 
all over the world-^makes an ideal beverage. 

Issued by Poison Limited To give Chicory its due. 
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“wc*re not going into this like 
starry-eyed idealists. We’ve talked 
a lot about this job, and 1 think we 
know what we’re in for. So just 
don’t worry about us. We can take 
it.” We shook hands on that. As we 
walked out through the Court of 
the Leper King, admiring the stone 
ruins in the moonlight, I was secret¬ 
ly congratulating myself on having 
enlisted two such stalwart and 
serious-minded young men. 

Trouble? **Bau Pinh YanhP* 

Earl and Dwight drove by jeep 
to Bangkok, Thailand, to supervise 
the loading of our 32 tons of drugs 
and equipment that had been 
shipped from the United States. 1 


My 

flew to Vientiane, capital of Laos, 
on official business. The plane 
touched down on t^^e hot metal-strip 
runway, and I got off expectantly. 
There wasn’t a soul, Lao or Ameri¬ 
can, to meet me, although I had 
cabled the United States Informa¬ 
tion Service, asking them to inform 
the Lao Government of my arrival. 

I learned afterwards that my good 
friend, Hank Miller, chief of the 
United States Information Service 
in Laos, was away, and the officer 
on duty was “too busy.” Well, as 
the Lao" say, ''Bau pinh yanh!’* 
(Rough translation: Oh, hell, why 
worry!) 

But the next morning, when I 
was ushered in to see His Excellency 
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Exclusive membership open to eminent 
personalities in business, government, 
politics and the professions. Intending 
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Never grudge long hours. 
Settle down to serious 
work after 5 p.in. when ail 
is quieL 


Make short work of lunch 
to get that extra hour for 
urgent matters. 




Combine business with 
pleasure. Take your brief¬ 
case along with the picnic 
basket. 
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Prime Minister Phoui Sananikone, 
he was plainly embarrassed. 

"Thanh Mo America, we were 
not informed of your arrival,” he 
said apologetically. “We are most 
unhappy not to have been there to 
welcome you back to Laos. Surely, 
vou know the affection that is m 
our hearts.” Then he picked up the 
big, brass school bell on his desk, 
rang it loudly and told his secre¬ 
tary to bring tea. 

Phoui Sananikonc had been 
Prime Minister only a few months, 
but I had known him when he was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. In the 
tug of war which was constantly go 
mg on in Laos between pro-Western 
and prO'Communist factions, he 


was considered a pro-Western 
strongman. Now he gave official ap¬ 
proval to my plans for a Medico 
hospital in Muong Sing. However, 
he warned me that, because of the 
rapidly deteriorating political situ¬ 
ation, the presence of Americans 
five miles from the (Chinese liorder 
would now be more provocative 
than ever. I told him that I wasn’t 
afraid so long as we had the pro¬ 
tection of the hxral Royal Army 
garrison. 

“That you do not have to ask 
for,” he assured me. “You have the 
love of every soldier in the province. 
But, just to make sure, I will issue 
orders.” 

Then 1 enumerated the things I 
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Regard mid-week 
holidays as a nui¬ 
sance; on second 
thoughts, as a 
godsend to clear 
up arrears. 


Leave your solu¬ 
tion of knotty 
problems to the 
peaceful hours of 
night. 
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Don't trust others 
with responsibility. 
Handle all port¬ 
folios yourself.. 


Don’t enfoy your 
holiday. Goodness 
knows what may 
happen in your 
absence. 




Members ore liable to have their names struck off 
the rolls If It Is found that they are working, resting 
or sleeping on Dunloplllo which reduces fatigue and 
the chances of Hypertension. * 

( *ro|>ulariy known as High Blood Proiiuro.) 
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expected from the Lao Government. 
I wanted transport for my men and 
supplies; plenty of petrol and paraf¬ 
fin; salaries for a large staff of Lao 
assistants and trainees. He promised 
me all that 1 asked for, and told me 
to let him know if I needed more. 

The convoy of lorries arrived 
from Thailand with our supplies. 
Of course, there was the inevitable 
hold-up. The Lao warehouse assign¬ 
ed to us was not ready for occu¬ 
pancy. The U.S. Economic Mission 
“regretted” its inability to accom¬ 
modate us, even for a few days. So 
1 ordered the lorries to proceed to 
Hank Miller’s house, thanking my 
' lucky stars that the Millers were 
away. Then I rounded up a gang of 
labourers and had the 32 tons of 
crates unloaded and stacked on 
Hank’s front lawn. They formed a 
solid barricade 15 feet deep and 10 
feet high. 

Still sweaty and in need of a bath, 
I nevertheless set out to find Chai, 
my stalwart young interpreter and 
problem-solver. We had discovered 
him courting a dark-eyed maiden in 
a Vientiane park in 1957, and had 
taken him with us to Vang Vieng 
and Nam Tha. Now, almost two 
years later, I found him happily 
married to the young woman. 
When I told Chai about my ware¬ 
housing difficulties, he just said, 
“Bau ^nh yanhV* and took over. 

He also informed me that he 
and the Missus would be going 
north with us. Obviously, we 
still belonged to himl 


Back at my borrowed house ] 
found fat, lovable Bob Burns, whe 
worked for the United States In 
formation Service and called him 
self “just a typist in the army of the 
Lord.” He was sitting on the front 
porch with Earl and Dwight, and 
as he handed me a whisky he 
pointed laughingly at the mountain 
of crates on the front lawn. 

“Dooley, the way you surmount 
difficulties really slays me,” he said. 
“But, you know, if you live long 
enough, one of these days you’re 
going to get shot 1 ” 

That evening Chai appeared with 
six or eight pals. They spread palm 
leaves on top of the crates and 
settled down for the night. My 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth 
of medical supplies was as safe from 
pilferers as anything can be in a city 
like Vientiane. Two days later I 
sent eight tons of the stuff by plane 
to Muong Sing, and had the other 
24 tons moved into the Lao ware¬ 
house. 

Hank Miller’s lawn was a sad 
sight, but I was sure he would un¬ 
derstand. Bau pinh yanh! 

Medico in the Mountains 

Muong Sing is a typical Asian 
village of about 4,000 souls, nestling 
in a 25'mile-wide valley that has a 
scattered population of some 40,000. 
The town itself is a rough quad¬ 
rangle consisting of about 1,000 huts 
and houses arranged in row^ and 
“streets” that teem with dogs, cats, 
chickens and children. At each of 
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the four corners of the town there is 
a satellite village, much like a 
Chinatown or Little Italy in a 
Western city, where the different 
mountain tribes live -by themselves 
arul preserve their own customs. 

I’he mtjst imposing structure in 
Miiong Sing is the old French for¬ 
tress, exactly like those in all For¬ 
eign Ia*gion lilms, which is now 
(occupied by a battalion of the Royal 
Lao Army. Directly across the road 
from the fortress lies the group of 
ramshackle buildings that was to 
betonie our hospital compound. I 
could see at a glance that it would 
require a lot of work to make it a 
cle'an, serviceable Medico establish¬ 
ment. . 

'I’he two main buildings had con¬ 
crete walls and tiled rcjofs. (('on- 
crele in northern Laos is a (pieer 
mixture of mud, straw, rice husks 
and a pinch of cement!) The 
“Davis Rhine C'onstrucilion ('om 
pany,” with the help of local labour, 
installed cement floors and sheet- 
metal ceilings, and plastered and 
whitewashed the inside walls. I’he 
larger building became the hospital, 
and we fixed up the other as living 
quarters. Later we renovated a dila¬ 
pidated structure behind the hos¬ 
pital for our wards, and connected 
the three buildings by tlntch- 
covered walks to make things ea'<icr 
when the rains came. 

Our house had a big living-room, 
flanked by a bedroom for the boys, 
and another for the Lao personnel* 
At one end of the porch we built a 


kitchen, and installed a shower 
with a 50-gallon water tank (hoisted 
aloft by pulleys) myl bamboo pipes 
below leading to the drainage ditch. 

Behind the house the boys built a 
'comfortable outhouse, ancl painted 
a sign over the d(K)r: “Uncle 'I’om’s 
C^ibin.” Knowing how-l hated to 
wa.ste time, they stuck the Lao 
alphabet on the inside of the door, 
thus enabling me to .study in my 
odd moments. As his jK'rsonal con¬ 
tribution, Horace Smith, the U.S. 
'Ambassador, paid for the construc¬ 
tion of a cement-lined well. 

('hai and his bride had to have 
separate living quarters, so we fixed 
up a little one-room house foPthem 
in the corner of the comp)iind. 
Whereupon Chai went down with 
a bad case of yellow jaundice and 
became the first patient to^^occupy a 
mat in our wards. 

Si, a 2^ year-old lad who had 
worked for us in Nam Tha, became 
our cook and major-domo. He ran 
the hcjuse, did the marketing, 
handled housel^ld finances and 
cooked the meals. Without consult¬ 
ing me he hired two assistants, Owi 
and La. But he needed all the help 
he could^ get in order to feed a 
hungry crew of orderlies and 
students. 

From the start I kept my sights on 
the long-range objective of training 
Lao personnel. 1 asked the com¬ 
mandant of the fortress to send me 
ten of his best men. They arrived 
the next day, a motley crew of 
young soldiers, surly and resentful 
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because they thought they had been 
conscripted as a labour squad. 
When they learned the real nature 
of the work they pitched in en¬ 
thusiastically. 

We enforced rigid rules: “Wash 
your hands . . . Trim your finger¬ 
nails ... Keep them clean ... Don't 
scratch yourself, or pick your nose 
. . . Don't spit on the floor . . . 
When wearing rubber gloves, never 
shake hands with a mend,'' etc. 
Like most young Asians, they were 
good students and hard workers. It 
was a joy to watch them mature 
and develop. All their lives these 
boys had seen misery, disease, suf¬ 
fering. They had always taken such 
things for granted. Now they saw 
that something could be done to 
curb pestilence and relieve pain. 
Their attitude changed, and they 
learned to treat sick people with 
tenderness and compassion. 

They also learned that we were 
different from the white men they 
had heard about. We treated them 
as co-workers and equals. When 
they weren't busy, they lounged 
round our house, drinking conee 
and looking at picture magazines. 
They picked up English (or Ameri¬ 
can) and some learned to speak it 
adequately, although the words 
sometimes carried weird connota¬ 
tions. I remember Tao Souk saying 
that we were members of the 
“Angry-Saxon race." 

Then I added three young girls to 
the staff to be trained'tits nurses and 
midwives. Of course, there was now , 


a certain amount of pinching and 
giggling in the establishment, but 
die morale of the Lao staff im¬ 
proved remarkably. Co<education is 
a pretty good idea, even in South- 
East Asia. 

Soon the hospital and household 
were running smoothly. We had 
what the navy calls a “happy ship.'' 
But there were times when I was 
lonely because, as the commanding 
officer, solely responsible for disci¬ 
pline, 1 had to remain rather aloof 
from the crew. I began to under¬ 
stand the loneliness of the “Old 
Man’’ commanding a ship at sea. 

Office Hours 

News of my arrival in Muong 
Sing soon reached Nam Tha, which 
is a hard day’s journey across the 
mountains. Old patients from Nam 
Tha often appeared in the clinic 
line-up; they weren’t ill but had 
made the long trip just to pay their 
respects. One man, with a wife and 
six kids, came baring bowls of 
flowers and fruit, and insisted upon 
performing a bad, the traditional 
Lao ceremony of friendship. For 
the life of me, I couldn’t place these 
people, until papa pulled down his 
little son's pants and pointed to the 
scar of a hernia operation I had per¬ 
formed in 1957.L 

My Nam Tha reputation must 
also have reached Muong Sing by 
jungle telegraph, because the new 
Medico clinic was crowded with 
patient from the day we opened. 
The ^nic was a long room wim a 
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Scruffy and Smarty 

Scruffy : *'You get the bouquets and / the 
brickbats. Why ? / was the best speaker 
in the coliege.** * 
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Smarty : “Who is denying that ? But 
sloppy dress and a piod speaker never go 
together.** 

Scruffy: **Wky not? After alh they've come 
to hear me and not to look at me.'* 

Smarty: “But you must impress them 
first. Why not choose a good cloth? 


BINNY'S preferably. B 1 NNY*S Quality 
Control their production. Defects, invi> 
sible to the naked eye, that might have 
crept into the cloth arecarefully eliminated 
at every stage of production. That is why 
BINNY'S suitings look smart and last 
long." 
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window at one end and a door at 
the other. Every morning I took 
my seat before the window, and 
watched the room fill with people. 
Soon they were hanging over the 
railing that divided the room. There 
were wrinkled old men with wispy 
beards, who looked like El Greco 
saints; fat women whose ample 
bodies rippled with laughter; beau> 
tiful young mothers with delicate 


features and creamy complexions; 
tiny children with fragile bodies 
and huge, dark eyes. 

I would listen as they described 
their ailments to the interpreters, 
then I would discuss the symptoms 
with the students. 

During this discussion, which 
would be translated simultaneously 
into several dialects, the roomful of 
people listened and learned, and 


At the dtntc. pattents line up for examination 
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often they added comments and 
questions of their own. 

“Oh, Thanh Mo America (Dr. 
America), you have a cure for diat? 
My mother has the same thing! ** 

“Chao, speak up. You must ex¬ 
plain to Thanh Mo America/* 

Day after day, they passed before 
me—^people with malaria, dysentery, 
worm infestations, fungus diseases, 
yaws, malnutrition, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis. There were women 
with huge goitres, and many suffer¬ 
ing from the sad aftermath of inept 
and cruel ways of child-birth. There 
were skinny babies dying of mal¬ 
nutrition mat was the result of 
ignorance instead of food shortage; 
and there were also maimed, emaci¬ 
ated stretcher cases, with foul-smell¬ 
ing suppurative wounds, who were 
left on our doorstep. 

We treated the milder, walking 
cases with pills, capsules, injections, 
wound cleansing and dressings, and 
sent the others into the hospitd for 
surgery. In most cases I made my 
diagnosis, explained the case to the 
students and prescribed treatment. 
Then a Lao assistant would put the 
prescribed pUls or capsules in an 
envelope, or he would fill in a card 
and send the patient to the dressing 
room for an injection, given by an¬ 
other Lao student. 

Ward Rounds and Surgery 

Each morning, just after dawn, 
Earl and Dwight made their rounds 
of the wards, changing dressing, 
giving treatment, looking after me 


post - operative cases, preparing 
others for the operations 1 ^d to do 
later in the day. Shortly after noon, 
when my work at the clinic was 
finished, I made the rounds myself, 
usually with a group of students. 

Our wards are really something 
to see, so make the rounds with me. 
We have three rooms, each with a 
raised platform running round 
three sides. We lay bamboo mats on 
the platforms, and hang up individ¬ 
ual mosquito nets; each platform 
accommodates five or six patients. 

Here on Mat No. i is a Kha Kho 
mother who is to have an operation 
to remove a large tumour fr^om her 
abdomen. But she is anaemic, and 
full of intestinal parasites, and re¬ 
quires lots of pre-operative treat¬ 
ment. On Mat No. 2, behind her, 
lies her little girl who is suffering 
from pneumonia. We’re treating 
them TOth at the same time. 

On Mat No. 4 lies an ancient Yao 
tribesman whom we call “Old 
Indestructible*’ because of the suf¬ 
fering he’s been through. I removed 
from his bladder a stone as big as a 
tennis ball, that had been torturing 
him for Lord knows how many 
years. He had a tough time after 
surgery; but now the old goat is 
feeling ftisky, and is impatient to 
get back to the mountains. When I 
showed him his stone, he just said: 
“You may keep it, Thanh Mo 
America. I have no fertfaer use for 
it.” 

Here’s a boy whose face was 
mauled by a hekr. He’s not a pretty 
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sight. But I’m no plastic surgeon, 
and it’s a miracle that the hoy is 
alive. When they brought him in, 
the entire right side of his face was 
a massive, foul-smelling wound 
which the witch doctors had stuffed 
with tobacco and monkey fur. His 
right eyeball had been torn from 
the socket, and his upper jawbone 
fractured in several places. 

It took me days to clear up the in¬ 
fection and find the tissues worth 
saving. I removed the lacerated eye¬ 
ball. Then I performed a series of 
Operations to reconstruct his jaw, 
nose and the side of his face. Despite 
the crooked face and the jagged 
scars, I think he will look quite prc> 
sentable eventually. 

As a token of gratitude, this boy 
gave me a tiny dog, which we 
named Fang and adopted as a pet. 
This amazed the boy and his Kha 
Kho parents. Fang, it seems, was 
intended for eating purposes only. 
The Kha Kho consider a tender 
young dog the tastiest morsel imag¬ 
inable I 

Plus a Little Witchcraft 

When wc aiv in the operating 
room, Earl and Dwight are my sur¬ 
gical assistants. But, by seniority 
and sheer ability, Chai is chief Lao 
nurse and the martinet who rules 
over the Lao trainees. He sits at the 
foot of the operating table and 
directs things like a symphony 
conductor. 

Quietly but firmly, he gives his 
conunands in Lao: “Keep your 


hands above the table ... Turn that 
haemostat handle towards the doc¬ 
tor .. . More anaesthetic, the 
patient is coming round . . . Give 
the doctor an Allis clamp—^that 
haemostat is too small . . 

Chai is a wonderful example of 
what can be done with a Lao boy 
who has had only a lycie education. 
He is about 23 years old now, and 
a bit heavier than when I found 
him in 1957—^as a married man he 
eats better and leads a more comfort¬ 
able life. He no longer greases his 
hair, and* he has become rather 
careless about his dress. We often 
tease him about it. 

“So, Chai, you have a wife now I ’’ 
wc say. “No more need to dress up 
for the girls, eh?“'This makes him 
laugh. He goes home, takes off his 
sarong, and reappears in a white 
T-shirt and clean khaki slacks. 

But when Chai crosses the thresh¬ 
old of my theatre, he wears a clean 
white gown, cap and mask. He 
scrupulously observes every rule of 
asepsis and operating-room discip¬ 
line I have ever taught him, and he 
expects the other students to do the 
same. He’s one of the best medical 
orderlies I’ve ever known. 

Yet Chai is a bundle of contradic¬ 
tions. He has never lost his faith in 
animism, the belief that all objects 
have souls. He is constandy acquir¬ 
ing new amulets and propitiating 
the spirits that inhabit the trees, 
rocks, rivers and earth. He under¬ 
stands the principles of asepsis, pro- 
phylaxis, immunization. None the 
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less, he still believes in sorcery and 
witchcraft. « 

Once, when his wife was ill, Chai 
sent for me. I arrived at the house 
just in time to catch the venerable 
witch doctor sitting cross-legged be¬ 
side the patient, finishing the incan¬ 
tations from his fanlike **bible.” 

Chai looked at me, and grinned 
sheepishly. **She’s very sick,'* he 
said. *'Mustn't take any chances." 

1 respect Chai for what he is. I 
depend upon his strong points, and 
I even put his superstition to good 
use. Since he knows so much about 
witchcraft, one of his duties is deal¬ 
ing with the local witch doctors. 
Long ago I learned that they can be 
dangerous enemies or harmless 
friends. 

To keep them from doing fur¬ 
ther harm to our patients, we fol¬ 
low the old line of if-you-can*t- 
beat-them-join-them. We offer to 
teach them our kind of medicine, 
and let them teach us theirs. By pre¬ 
tending to let them work wim us, 
we keep them out of mischief. 

The Red Monsters 

Almost from the day we arrived 
in Muong Sing we were targets for 
the vicious Communist propaganda 
broadcast by Radio Haiphong and 
Radio Peking. Broadcasting in Lao, 
Black Thai, French and English, 
the Chinese and Vietnamese Reds 
spread the word that we had come 
to poison people and mutilate them 
with our knives. They said that our 
hypodermic needles were filled with 


deadly germs, and that we did mon¬ 
strous mings to women and young 
girls. * 

For a time Earl Rhine and 
Dwight Davis were baffled by these 
bare&ed lies. They couldn't under¬ 
stand why our litde hospital was so 
important that the Communists 
should hate and fear us so. Then, as 
they followed the news on the 
B.B.C. and Voice of America broad¬ 
casts, they began to understand. A 
battle was raging for the hearty, 
minds and bodies of the people of 
South-East'Asia. And since there 
were rebel Lao forces—^the Pathet 
Lao—which the Communists ag¬ 
gressively supplied and armed via 
North Vietnaih, the war clouds con¬ 
tinued to grow darker over Laos 
throughout the autumn and winter 
of 1958-59. 

Shortly after our arrival in Muong 
Sing the Reds decided to back up 
their broadcast threats by conunit- 
ting an atrocity on our doorstep. We 
were awaken^ one night by blood¬ 
curdling screams outside our win¬ 
dow. We leaped out of bed, ran out 
into the brignt moonlight and saw 
some men disappearing down the 
road. The soldiers piled out of the 
fortress and gave chase. 

Lying out^e the house was the 
horribly mutilated body of a young 
woman; near by lay a new-born 
baby in a bloody bundle. We recog¬ 
nize the woman as the wife of a 
young soldier; we had hired her to 
give her a place to eat and sleep, and 
enable her to pay for the delivery of 
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her baby, while her husband was 
away at war. 

We carried the bleeding body into 
the hospital, removed the blood- 
soaked clothes, started giving fluids 
intravenously and tried to stop the 
bleeding. It was futile. Within a few 
minutes she was dead. We turned 
our attention to the baby. Deep 
slashes had cut through the tissues 
of one side, clear to the bone. 1 
managed to suture the lacerations 
and staunch the bleeding. When at 
last I turned the infant over to the 
Lao nurse, I felt confident that 
the child would live. 

Meanwhile, a large crowd had 
gathered, and the troops were re¬ 
turning to the fortress. The raiders 
had disappeared inco the night. 

We went back into the house, and 
threw ourselves on our beds. I had 
seen more than my share of atroci¬ 
ties, but this one seemed particu¬ 
larly cruel and senseless. Earl and 
Dwight could hardly believe what 
they nad seen. 

“How can you explain this?’* 
Dwight demanded. “Why would 
they pick on an innocent woman 
and child? If they butchered one of 
us, or the men in the garrison, I 
could understand . . . But t^t 
mother and baby. . . 1 “ He threw 
up his hands in defeat 

“It*s a gruesome business, and 
hard to take,'* I admitted. “But 
you’ll probably see more of it. 
There’s a purpose behind every¬ 
thing these monsters do. They know 
diis sort of diing unnerves civilized 


men. And they’d like nothing better 
than to drive us out of here.’’ 

Earl looked gnm. “Well, they’ll 
never do that.’’ 

The next morning, as we went 
about our work, it seemed to me 
that those two boys looked a little 
older and more determined. 

Blessed Are the Children 

Somehow we bounce back from 
stark tragedy, and manage to rise 
above the misery in which we have 
to spend our days. My escape from 
the wretched world was to sit at the 
piano in the evening and let my 
fingers lead me through the graceful 
mo^s of Chopin, Brahms and 
Liszt. The others, too, seemed to 
like my playing. The boys would 
put aside their l^ks and letter-writ¬ 
ing; the sounds of clattering pots 
and pans and shrill voices in Si’s kit¬ 
chen would be stilled; the villagers 
who wandered through our house 
as if it were the waiting-room at a 
railway station would go out on to 
the porch and sit quiedy while I 
play^. 

But, more than music, I think it 
was ^e children of Muong Sing 
who brought us peace, tranquillitv 
and renewed faidi in humankind. 
Laos is known as the “Land of a 
Million Elephants and the White 
Parasol,’’ but to me it will always 
be the “Land of Litde Children.*’ 
Whenever I heard their laughter, 
observed their grave politeness, or 
admired the fortitude with which 
they bore sickness and pain, I would 
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rejoice that these wonderful chil¬ 
dren represented the true future of 
free Asia, and that such a future 
had to be wholesome and bright in¬ 
deed. 

There were always a couple of 
pathetic little patients in our hos¬ 
pital who nevertheless brought 
cheerfulness and hope to the dismal 
wards. 

There was litdc Guntar, a bright 
and happy six-year-old. One day 
(juntar’s father shot a tiger with 
an old flint-lock. The excited litde 
boy ran up to get a good look 
at the fallen animal. But the tiger 
wasn't quite dead; it lunged out at 
Guntar and mauled him horribly. 

When I first .saw Guntar his right 
leg was one huge glob of bloated 
gangrenous flesh. Prompt amputa¬ 
tion of the entire limb was indi¬ 
cated; but I decided to do my best 
to spare the lad his leg. Antibiotics 
cleared up the infection; then Gun¬ 
tar started the long, slow, painful 
course that involved a lot of 
surgery. 

He spent months in the hospital, 
but went through the ordeal un¬ 
complainingly. Indeed, as the weeks 
passed, Guntar seemed to forget 
about his own troubles because of 
another child who occupied the mat 
behind him. 

Ipon was almost totally blind, 
because of an entropion in both eyes. 
An entropion is the result of an in¬ 
fection that scars the inner eyelid. 
The scar tissue causes the eyelid to 
turn inward; the eyelashes irritate 


and infect the cornea; eventually the 
eye may be sealed tight. 

I tried to restore Ipon's sight by 
tackling the delicate surgiod pro¬ 
cedure for the correction of entro¬ 
pion. This involves excising an 
elliptical piece of the eyelid, and 
then shortening it by uniting the 
edges of the excised area. I operated 
on one eye and then the other, clean¬ 
ing up the infection, and using 
cortisone drops to heal the corneal 
irritation. Then, with his eyes under 
heavy bandages, Ipon waited pa- 
tiendy in darkness for the day when 
we would remove the bandages. 

Guntar, lying painfully on the 
adjoining mat, undertook to bolster 
up Ipon’s spirits. One day I heard 
him telling Ipon about the new 
wonders he would see when he 
opened his eyes. 

I had brought to Muong Sing a 
borrowed film projector complete 
with generator, and 1 had some old 
Disney films. The people never 
tired of seeing those films over and 
over again. The children’s favourite 
was Dumbo, a somewhat unusual 
character even in this Land of a 
Million Elephants. 

1 heard Guntar tell Ipon, “In 
America they have elephants diat 
arc different from our own. The 
American elephants are pink and 
green and purple. They dance and 
sing and laugh. There is even one 
litde pink elephant with ears so long 
he can fly like a bird! These things 
Thanh Mo America will show vou 
with his wonderful light-box when 




he takes the covers from your eyes.’* 

Well, 1 am happy to say that Ipon 
did see Dumbo, altnough somewhat 
dimly. He will never have full and 
perfect vision. But then neither will 
he have to spend the rest of his days 
in the dark. 

The Lotus in the Mire 

But the most beautiful symbol of 
Lao childhood wasn’t a patient of 
ours. She was a tiny, solemn litde 
girl, five years old, with delicate 
matures, ivory skin and big dark 
eyes, who wandered into the clinic 
one day and fell in love with Earl 
Rhine. We called her Lotus Flower. 

Earl Rhine was perhaps the busi¬ 
est member of our team. He was a 
born doctor, but he had a hanker¬ 
ing for dentistry. When he had 
nothing else to do, he was always 
scaling teeth, extracting decayed 
molars and teaching the Lao how to 
use a tooth-brush. He even picked 
up an ancient, foot-powered dental 
drill, and started drilling and fill¬ 
ing teeth. The Lao nurses em¬ 
broidered our names on the white 
jackets we wore in the clinic. Mine, 
of course, was Thanh Mo America. 
Earl’s read Thanh Mo Chep Ke,o — 
“Respected Medicine Man for Pain- 
in-Tceth.” 

One day, while our busy doctor- 
dentist was hard at work, little 
Lotus Flower wandered in out of 
nowhere. It was, on her part, a case 
of love at first sight. Every day after 
that she turned up at about the same 
hour, walked quietly and gracefully 


through the room, and sat silently 
in a corner with her two tiny han<» 
resting in the fold^ of a pretty sa¬ 
rong. She would sit there by the 
hour, watching him work. 

If Earl was away, she would look 
around, bow solemnly to Dwight 
and me, and then disappear. Other¬ 
wise, she would wait patiently until 
Earl relaxed for a moment. Then 
she would climb up on to his lap 
and sit there in utter contentment, 
never saying a word, but occasion¬ 
ally gazing up at him in quiet 
adoration* When he put her down 
to get back to work, she would 
smile, clasp her hands prayerfully 
before her face, bow and quietly 
steal away. 

Lotus Flower was a bright, con¬ 
soling light in Earl Rhine’s lonely 
life. He was her love, but Dwight 
and I were warmed by the reflec¬ 
tion. That’s why we called her 
Lotus Flower. The lotus is the 
sacred flower of Buddhism because 
it pushes its delicate stalk up 
through the earth’s dirt and mire, 
spreading its pure and perfect blos¬ 
som in the clean air and radiant sun¬ 
shine, reminding man of the long 
struggle upward to nirvana. 

The Unfinished Cage 

Over 14,000 refugees from Red 
China escaped through the Muong 
Sing valley while we were there. 
How manv more tried and failed 
we never Knew. The Communists 
were furious and proclaimed loudly 
that Laos was aimng and abetting 
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the escapes. So, to prevent provoca¬ 
tion, the Lao border guards turned 
back the refugees they caught, but 
I always like to think that they tried 
to look the other way. 

The sick and wounded among 
these wretched people from Yunnan 
Province added to the already heavy 
load we had to carry. Still, there 
wasn’t much I could do for them. I 
would have had to be priest and psy¬ 
chiatrist, for the sickness of these 
people was in their souls. What they 
had suffered I can best describe with 
the case of the bear cage we never 
finished. 

Someone had presented us with a 
tiny Himalayan moon-bear. By way 
of diversion, we decided to build a 
little cage, about three feet high and 
three feet wide, in which to keep it. 
One afternoon while I was working 
on the cage an old Chinese came 
and squatted on his haunches and 
watched. There was something 
about the way he stared at the cage, 
as if hypnotized, that made me un¬ 
easy. Finally he began to sob bit¬ 
terly. I called one of the soldiers who 
spoke Yunnanese, and he tried to 
console the man. After listening to 
the sobbing and babbling for a 
while, the soldier was sobbing, too. 

“It’s that cage,” he blubbcied. 
“The cage reminds him of a terrible 
thing that happened in Yunnan.” 

Through the interpreter, I heard 
the old man’s story. He came from 
a large village just across the border. 
Many mon^s ago the Communists 
had come to build a commune. 


My 

Families were broken up, the 
women sent to the south side of the 
village, the men to the north, and 
the children and old folks to another 
town. Then the people were put to 
work harvesting the rice, all of 
which went to the commune. 

“My wife got beriberi,” the old 
fellow sobbed, “because she did not 
get enough rice to eat. One day, 
while we were harvesting rice, my 
son stole a few handfuls to take to 
his mother. He was caught and 
brought before the chief of the com¬ 
mune, fof to steal rice from the com¬ 
mune is a crime against the state.” 

Then he pointed to our cage, and 
again began to sob hysterically. 

“They placed my son in a small 
cage, much like the one you are 
building for your bear. This was 
kept in the village square so that 
everyone could sec. It was so small 
that he could not move or sit up 
straight. He was bent over with his 
head between his knees. 

“His mother and I were forced to 
watch, she from one side of the 
square, 1 from the other. But the 
guards would not allow us to go 
near him. Day after day, as we 
looked on, my boy died slowly, un¬ 
der the broiling sun, with nothing 
to eat or drink, covered with filth, 
files and ants. It was good when the 
guards pronounced him dead.” 

Late one night, many days after 
the boy’s death, the old man and his 
sick wife escaped across the border. 
They stayed in Muong Sing until 
the wife was stronger and then, 
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like all these wretched refugees, 
they disappeared into the hills 
of northern Laos. The cage for our 
moon-bear was destroyed. We 
couldn’t stand the sight of a cage 
from that day on. 

The Fateful River Trip 

It was in February 1959—four 
months before the night they 
burned the mountain—that 1 made 
my ill-starred trip down the Nam 
Tha River. 

The people v/ho live along the 
Nam Tha are probably among the 
most diseased and medically impov¬ 
erished in the entire kingdom. They 
have no medicines except the brews 
concocted by the witch doctors. So 
we decided to make a 15-day trip 
down the river, visiting the isolated 
villages, treating the sick, immuniz¬ 
ing against the endemic diseases. I 
had made the trip several times be¬ 
fore, in 1957; ^ knew that even 

such hit-and-run medical service 
was better than none at all. 

We planned the trip reluctantly, 
because the Communists seemed to 
be poised on the brink of war. They 
had not seized a major chunk of 
territory in this part of the world 
for some time, and it looked as if 
they were getting ready for a try. 
But after talking things over with 
the chief of the military, I decided 
to make the trip anyway, taking 
along some armed guards. 

Earl remained in Muong Sing to 
run the hospital. Dwight, Chai, 
Ngoan and 1 , accompanied by 


several orderlies and almost half a 
ton of drugs and equipment, piled 
aboard a government aircraft and 
flew to Nam Tha. 

It was like returning home. Many 
old friends were on hand to greet 
me, including Ismail, a Pakistani 
merchant, and his two strapping 
sons whom I had circumcised, along 
with five other Moslem boys, on 
Easter Sunday, 1957. Joe, our 
favourite witch doctor, had died, 
but Old Maggie was still going 
strong with the same filthy towel 
wrapped round her head. 

“Maggie, I miss you,” I told her. 
“We haven’t got a witch doctor as 
good as you in Muong Sing.” 

“We haven’t got a doctor as good 
as you in Nam Tha, Thanh Mo 
America,'* she assured me. I gave 
her a tin of shaving cream as a 
present, she doesn’t shave, of 
course, but the aerosol fascinated 
her, and the .soap would keep her 
hands clean for a few days. 

Our old house, full of memories, 
was occupied by some of our former 
students and nurses, and they gave 
a big party for us. The next day we 
loaded our gear into six pirogues, 
and started down the river. With 
each pirogue bristling with rifles, 
we looked more like an invasion 
party than a medical team. Less than 
half an hour out of Nam Tha we hit 
the first stretch of rapids. The 30- 
foot canoes were dashed against the 
rocks, water fX)ured over us and 
only the skilful manoeuvring of the 
polesmen fore and aft kept us afloat. 
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We travelled like that for most of 
the next two weeks. 

The first night we spent in the 
little village of Ban Saly, and the 
next morning nearly loo people 
turned up at sick call. Wc did what 
we could in one day, which isn’t 
much for people full of malaria, 
pneumonia, turberculosis, hook¬ 
worm and even worse diseases. 

Day after day the same dreary, 
depressing experience was lepeated. 
Each night, aher wc had packed the 
medical kits, bathed in the river and 
eaten an unappetizing supper, I 
tried to convince myself that the 
task was not as hopeless as it 
seemed, that we were accomplish¬ 
ing some good, although it was 
pathetically little. Then I would 
drop off into the sleep of the utterly 
fatigued. 

On the i2th day wc reached the 
confluence where the small but 
swift-running Nam Tha empties 
into the mighty Mekong River. 
Ahead of us lay two days of diffi¬ 
cult poling upstream on the Me¬ 
kong to the village of Ban Houei 
Sai, which has a border-patrol 
station with a short-wave radio and 
a landing strip, where I hoped tx> 
get a plane to Vientiane, cn route 
back to Muong Sing. 

At the end of the first day poling 
upriver, wc were really exnausted. 
We decided to spend the night in a 
small village that was perched on 
top of a craggy embankment about 
25 feet above the river. 

Chai and I climbed up the slope 


to sec the village chief, then started 
down again to where the boys were 
unloading our gea» on the beach. 

Somehow 1 lost my balance and 
plunged headlong down the 25-foot 
embankment. I landed on the rocks, 
cutting my scalp and painfully 
bruising my right shoulder and the 
side of my chest. That incident was 
the beginning of a prolonged and 
painful orde^. 

The Dark Days of Nyam Fon 

Less than a week after the night 
of the iifountain burning, Nyam 
Fon, season of the monsoon rains, 
opened with a tropical thunder¬ 
storm of crashing violence. Now in¬ 
cessant rains whipped through the 
palms and frangipane, and nooded 
the valley. Low-hanging clouds ob¬ 
scured the rim of mountain-tops, 
and we seldom saw the sky. 

Each day, in the torrential rain, 
the people worked in the fields 
and paddies, wearing their broad- 
brimmed conical hats, always sing¬ 
ing as they worked. Soon Nyam 
Fon’s blessings appeared in the 
fields of emerald-green rice that 
covered the mountainsides. But as 
time passed, feet became shrivelled 
and bloodless, fungus diseases in¬ 
creased and the number of cases at 
the clinic mounted steadily. 

The days grew longer, the pain in 
my chest bexame worse, and I was 
always on the point of exhaustion. 
But I was also driven by a sense of 
urnney. One day, when there was 
a break in the weather, a small 
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plane landed on the soggy airstrip. 
I climbed aboard and flew to Vien¬ 
tiane. There I caught a plane for 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia, to make 
a long overdue visit to our new 
Medico hospital at Kratie. 

The Cambodian team was headed 
by Dr. Manny Voulgaropoulos, 
who was a 29-year-old bachelor 
when he joined Medico in October 
1958. However, soon after he ar¬ 
rived in Kratie, he sent for his fian¬ 
cee, Rose, and they were married 
there. The governor of the province 
gave the bride away in a Buddhist 
ceremony, with Rose dressed in the 
magnificent wedding costume of the 
ancieqt Khmer dynasty. 

Later a smaller and simpler 


My 

Christian ceremony took place. But 
the entire Kingdom of Cambodia 
heard about the American doctor 
and his bride being married in a 
Cambodian ceremony. The people 
loved it. 

Manny’s hospital was larger than 
mine and, being nearer to a sizeable 
city, it was equipped with electricity 
and running water. The living 
quarters, of course, were blessed 
with a woman’s touch. There were 
curtains at the windows, pictures 
(not pin-\ips) on the walls, flowers 
everywhere. Manny’s study was a 
doctor’s dream. I really envied him. 

After a few days in Kratie, I re¬ 
turned to Vientiane. There is a tre¬ 
mendous amount of malaria in 
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northern Laos, and we had to be 
careful to take our malaria suppres¬ 
sants regularly. However, while I 
was visiting Manny I forgot to take 
my pills. Apparently, there was just 
enough time for the plasmodia 
already present in my blood to in¬ 
cubate for a full-scale attack. 

While in Vientiane I spent a 
night with the Hank Millers. We 
sat up late talking about the war, 
which we agreed would probably 
come with the end of the monsoon 
rains in October. I complained a lot 
about my aches and pains, which I 
attributed to the chest injury and 
creeping old age. 

The next morning; when I got 
aboard the plane for Muong Sing, I 
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had a pounding headache and a 
high fever. Every bump in the tur¬ 
bulent air threatened to split my 
skull wide open. By the time we 
landed 1 had a real case of malaria, 
with chills and a fever of 105®. 

But with 24 hours rest in bed the 
chills and fever subsided. Now I 
was truly exhausted, but deter¬ 
mined to get back to work. The 
pain in my side became more acute, 
and I discovered that a lump on the 
right side of my chest, which had 
developed shortly after my fall, had 
now swollen to the size of a golf 
ball. Sometimes my arm and 
shoulder ached so badly diat 1 was 
forced to stop work and ask one of 
the nurses to give me a massage. I 
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could no longer play the piano, and 
I became increasingly irritable and 
depressed. 

One day in July, as I was work¬ 
ing in the clinic, the skies cleared 
momentarily, letting through a ray 
of sunshine. 1 heard the throbbing 
of an aircraft, and we got into the 
jeep and rode down to the muddy 
field, arriving just in time to see the 
plane land. The door opened, and 
out stepped an old friend of mine. 
Dr. Bill Van Valin from California. 
For a long time he had been promis¬ 
ing to visit northern Laos and help 
me with my surgery. Now, at the 
height of the monsoon season, and 
at a time when 1 was feeling low, he 
was a welcome visitor indeed. 

The Strange, Black Thing 

The next day Bill Van Valin 
helped me with the backlog of sur¬ 
gery that had piled up recendy. Late 
in the afternoon, when we had 
finished, I asked him to have a look 
at my chest. He seemed inclined to 
agree, although somewhat cautious¬ 
ly, with my diagnosis that the lump 
was cither a sebaceous cyst or a 
blood clot resulting from my injury, 
which might be pressing on sensi¬ 
tive nerves. 

“Whatever it is,” said Van, “it 
ought m be removed surgically 
wiuiout further delay.” 

So, the next morning, I climbed 
up on to my own operating table 
and was prepared for surgery. For 
some reason, the Lao students and 
nurses saw something funny in this 


spectacle of Thanh Mo America 
getdng a taste of his own medicine. 
There was much joking and laugh¬ 
ing. Chai wanted to call in our 
favourite witch doctor. I think now 
that they were all trying to buck 
up my sagging spirits. 

I was under local anacsthedc, so 
I could watch Van's face, although 
I couldn't see what he was doing. 
When he removed the growth, I 
thought I saw a worried frown. 

“It's jet-black, isn't it. Van?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, Tom, it’s jet-black.” 

I knew that there was only one 
kind of black tumour, a grave thing 
called malignant melanoma. But 
the human mind can do strange 
things. Somehow that thought of 
melanoma was swept from my con¬ 
sciousness. I chose to believe that 
this thing Van had taken from my 
chest was nothing more than a 
hardened, partially calcified blood 
clot. 

“You’re probably right,” said 
Van. “But we’ll play sare and send 
this to the Seventh Day Adventist 
Hospital in Bangkok for examina¬ 
tion. Get me some formalin.” 

“Formalin I ” I laughed. “Where 
do you think you arc. Van ? You'll 
have to settle for plain old 90-per- 
cent alcohol.” 

Bill Van Valin smiled. “Nothing 
doing. I want formalin.” 

Much to my surprise, Earl went 
to his “bird room” and came back 
with a botde of formalin which he 
used in his taxidermy. 1 never knew 
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we had the stuff. Van prepared the 
pro^ solution, and put parts of 
the tumour in two small bottles. 

He said he would take them to 
Bangkok as soon as he left Muong 
Sing. Then he gave me an injection 
in me arm, and I enjoyed the best 
night's sleep I’d had tor many a 
moon. 

Within a week the soreness from 
the surgery vanished, but the pains 
in my chest returned. Yet now the 
days became so crowded that the 
thought of the dreaded black cancer 
never crossed my mind. I had too 
many other things to worry about. 

We Prepare for War 

Towards the end of July it seemed 
that the Communists were not going 
to wait for the end of the monsoon 
season. There was active fighting in 
Sam Neua to the south-east. In 
Phong Saly the Pathet Lao wiped 
out more villages. The Royal Lao 
Army dropped parachute troops be¬ 
tween the rebel forces and their 
bases on the border of North Viet¬ 
nam, thus cutting their supply lines. 
The weapons captured were made 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The commandant of the Muong 
Sing fortress told me that I could 
no longer go out on night calls with¬ 
out armed guards. He said that 
there were reports of a big build-up 
of Red Chinese troops on the 
Yunnan border, just north of us. 
Then on Aupist 5, the Royal Lao 
government oeclared a military alert 
in the northern provinces. 


My 

We immediately placed our hos¬ 
pital on an eme^ncy basis, and 
prepared to handle batue casualties. 
I sent Earl on a mission to Vientiane 
and Dwight to Cambodia. My pur¬ 
pose wasn’t really to get the boys 
out of the danger zone. Primarily I 
wanted to impress the Lao students. 
I wanted them to know that I had 
complete confidence in their ability 
to run the hospital without the help 
of Dwight and Earl. They respond¬ 
ed to the challenge splendidly. 

Often .they reported for work ex¬ 
hausted after a night of patrol duty 
in the mountains. Yet, in addition 
to regular duties in the clinic, they 
pitched in to my stepped-up pro¬ 
gramme to make them real military 
orderlies. 

I taught them how to improvise 
stretchers out of blankets and bam¬ 
boo poles; how to strip, cover and 
label battle casualties, and load them 
on to aircraft; how to mark the 
forehead of each case where mor¬ 
phine had been given. 

But, without the boys, I felt lone¬ 
lier, more depressed, and the vague 
anxieties increased. The entire Royal 
Lao Army was now being trained 
for guerrilla warfare. Whenever we 
drove the jeep outside the village 
limits we would be **ambushed” in 
the most unexpected places. In the 
driving rains, soldiers would drop 
out of the trees and surround us. 
When they saw the startled looks on 
our faces, they always laughed and 
waved us on. We were perfect foils 
for their training in jungle tactics; 
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but these experiences were always 
hard on my shattered nerves. 

Earl returned from Vientiane, 
and everyone crowded round, eager 
for news from the capital. He 
looked worried, and insisted that he 
had to talk to me privately. When 
we reached the house he handed me 
a letter. 

“Better read this first, Doctor. We 
can talk later.** 

The letter was from our good 
friend, Horace Smith, the U.S. Am¬ 
bassador. “The American Embassy 
fears that the Royal Army may be 
unable to guarantee your continued 
security,** he wrote. “As you know, 
the embassy is not in a position to 
guarantee that you or your assistants 
will have an opportuni^ to evacuate 
safely if the situation develops rap¬ 
idly. I therefore urge you .. .** 

I handed the letter to Earl. 

“Well, here it is,** 1 said. “The 
ambassador isn*t ordering me to get 
out, but he is urging me to consider 
the desirability of doing so— now, 
pronto I He is a good friend, and a 
wise man. Fve got to work out an 
answer that will not offend him.** 

I spent the rest of that night draft¬ 
ing mv reply to the Ambassador. 
1 told nim now much I appreciated 
his patience and consideration, but 
explained that I felt it my duty to 
remain with the hospital. I told 
him that I had already sent a tele¬ 
gram to the commandant of the 
First Military Region of the Lao 
army, informing him,that we were 
prepared to receive batde casualties 


and to functicMi as a military hos¬ 
pital. 

“I have asked that we be evacu¬ 
ated only if and when it becomes 
necessary to evacuate military units 
from this area . . . However, if or¬ 
dered to do so by the Lao army, we 
shall evacuate now .. .** 

A Sheet of Blue Paper 

On Saturday, August 15 , a dred- 
looking soldier came in, gave me 
a languid salute, and said, **Thanh 
Mo America, there is a telegram for 
you.** When I asked for it, he told 
me that it had come over the army 
network, in orders classified top 
secret; I would have to receive it 
personally at the radio hut in the 
fortress. 

I walked over to the fortress in the 
driving rain. The operator handed 
me a flimsy sheet of blue paper. 
With my knees shaking, 1 sat down 
on the wooden bench beside the ra¬ 
dio-man, and translated the cryptic 
message, which had come through 
in garbled French: from peter 

COMANDURAS DOCTOR DOOLEY URGENT 
RETURN TO U.$. IMMEDIATELY. 

The message didn't make sense. 
Why should 1 return to the United 
States now.^ What was so urgent? 
Was something wrong with my 
mother? Had Medico gone broke? 
Had the Ambassador requested the 
State Department to recall me? 
Why didn't Peter explain? 

When I reached the house, my 
perplexity gave way to anger. I 
cursed Peter, the Ambassador, and 
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all the damn fools in Washington *'Who said that?** 
and New York. “The Ambassador. That*s his 

“What do they think they*re do- message, word for word.** 
ing? Don’t they know what it will I turned to Dwight and Earl, 

mean if 1 pull out now? They “You can get ab^d if you want 

ought to know that the Reds win to, fellows,** I said. “You can go 
use this as proof that we Americans home, or you can wait for me in 
are i^ir-weather friends.** Vientiane. Or you can remain here 

Dwight and Earl looked worried, and carry on. That’s for you to 
“Come on now. Doctor,** Earl decide.** 
said. “There’s no point in taking it Emphatically, and without any 
that way. This is urgent, and you’ve hesitation, they both said they in¬ 
got to g^t going. Perhaps when you tended to stay in Muong Sing, 
get to Vientiane you may find out When the plane lancfed in Vien- 
what it*s all about.** tiane, we drove to Hank Miller’s 

Well, that made sense. I resigned- house. Hank and Annie were in 
ly asked Earl to send a messaK to Bangkok, but the house was full of 
the Ambassador requesting a plane, war correspondents. Bob Burns had 
Sunday, Monday and hdf of told me that the Ambassador was 
Tuesday passed, and no plane ar- expecting me for dinner, so I bathed 
rived. The monsoon season was at and shaved, and walked over to the 
its peak, and the valley was isolated, embassy. 

On Tuesday afternoon there was a Ambassador Smith said he knew 
slight break in the weather, and we nothing about Peter Comanduras’s 
at last heard the familiar drone of reasons for ordering me home, 
the embassy’s twin-engined aircraft. “Maybe I won’t go,** 1 told him. 
I grabbed me small brief-case I had '’I’m going to Bangkok and putting 
packed, and went out to the airstrip, through a call to New York. Why 

The plane finally landed, and I spend 1,500 dollars on air travd 
saw that it had but one passenger— when I may be able to handle this 
Bob Burns, the ^ithful “typist in business, whatever it is, by telephone 
the armv of the Lord.** He looked for a hundred dollars?** 
rather glum, and when 1 asked him The Ambassador said that his 
what it lyas all about he simply plane was leaving for Bangkok early 
shrugged. the next morning and that there 

“You asked for a plane,** he said, would be room for me. 

The Truth Is Told 

Shortly before noon the next day 
tremendous responsibility you’re I landed at Bangkok’s sleek inter- 
placing upon diem.** national airport, and went straight 


Tm supposed to tell you that if 
ou leave your American crew be- 
dnd, you ought to consider the 
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off to the post-office building to 
place my call to the States. I waited 
there until seven o’clock that even¬ 
ing. When it was obvious that a 
connexion with New York couldn’t 
be made, I decided to fly to Hong 
Kong where I knew telephone facil¬ 
ities were good. The next plane left 
at midnight. 

My chest and shoulder were ach¬ 
ing, and I was tired and hungry. I 
went to a small restaurant, had a 
miserable dinner and then asked the 
proprietor if 1 could play the piano. 
But Chopin and Schumann did 
nothing for me that night, nor did 
anything else that was soft and airy. 
I was too tired, sick, worried, frus¬ 
trated, and my heart ached more 
than my chest and shoulder. Soon I 
found myself playing the crashing 
chords of Rachmaninov and the 
thundering opening of a Tchaikov¬ 
sky Concerto. 

Behind me I heard someone say, 
“Hi, Tom, how are you?” I looked 
round and saw Hank Miller and 
his wife, Annie. I went over to their 
table. “Tom, I’ve never seen you 
like this before,’’ Hank said. 
“What’s wrong?*’ 

I poured out all my troubles. 
Hank looked at me solemnly for a 
few minutes. 

“Tom, I know why you’re going 
home,’’ he said at last. “I’ll tell you 
the truth. That tumour that Dr. Van 
Valin removed—it’s been diagnosed 
as a malignant melanoma, in the 
secondary stage. 

Malignant melanoma. The words 


entered my mind with the impact of 
a fist januned intq a pillow. I felt 
nothing—no shock, no fear, no hor¬ 
ror, no panic. 1 was just numb. 

When 1 began to think clearly, I 
felt tranquil, almost relieved. Per¬ 
haps, subconsciously, I had known 
or suspected it all along. The plunge 
down the embankment, the bruis^ 
chest and shoulder, had only been 
coincidental. They had served to 
mask the truth of the malignant 
growth that had been there all the 
time. Now I knew the truth. As a 
doctor, I knew that msilignant mel¬ 
anoma is the quickest killer of all 
cancers. And I felt strangely calm. 

“Well,’’ I said at last, “there’ll be 
no point in making that phone call 
in Hong Kong. I’ll have to book a 
flight through to New York.’’ 

The rest of that night is a blur in 
my mind. The Millers drove me to 
the airport. I remember the warmth 
of Annie’s embrace, and Hank’s 
parting words as I boarded the 
plane: “Good-bye, Tom. We’ll see 
you soon.*’ 

The Highest Mountain 

1 FLEW half-way round the world, 
changing planes at Hong Kong and 
London. Of course, 1 thought a lot 
about life and death. I knew the can¬ 
cer statistics: only about 50 per cent 
of patients with malignant mela¬ 
noma survive a year. I remembered 
what the textbooks said: “There is 
no tumour which disseminates more 
widely or involves more organs than 
the malignant melanoma . . Yet 
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I was not prepared to abandon hope, 
faith and life itself because of text¬ 
books and statistics. 

At six o'clock on Thursday even¬ 
ing, August 20 , we arrived at the 
New York International Airport. 
Walking through the Customs, 1 
looked up at the big glass-enclosed 
gallery and saw Dr. Peter Coman- 
duras waiting for me. Soon we were 
in a taxi on our way into New York 
City. 

**Tom, the Bangkok diagnosis has 
been confirmed by the National In¬ 
stitute of Health m Washington," 
Peter told me. “It is definitely a ma¬ 
lignant melanoma. "Then, speaking 
as doctor to doctor, we discussed my 
symptoms, and speculated on how 
far and into what organs the cancer 
might have spread. For a while, it 
was almost as though we were talk¬ 
ing about some other patient. 

Two days later, I entered the Me¬ 
morial Centre for Cancer and Allied 
Diseases. I thought I had prepared 
myself for what lay ahead, but now 
everything seemed strange. Instead 
of the familiar feeling I have always 
had when entering a hospital, I felt 
out of place, bewildered, apprehen¬ 
sive. 

Then I was examined, probed, 
tested. X-rayed. I knew that the de¬ 
cision on how radical the surmy 
would be depended on what these 
tests revealeo. If the nodes in my 
neck and arm were involved the op¬ 
eration might involve amputation 
of the right arm at the shoulder. A 
one-armra surgeon wouldn’t be 


worth much in Laos, or anywhere. 

On the third dsiV my doctor came 
to see me. 

“Tom, it seems that only the chest 
wall and the local lymph nodes are 
involved,” he said. “No amputation 
is necessary. Tomorrow we will do 
an extensive removal of the skin, 
muscles, nodes, veins, nerves and 
tissue of the right side of your chest 
and axilla [ armpit]. We will take a 
lot of skin from your thighs to graft 
on to the chest wall." 

I offered up a little praver of 
thanks. Maybe things would come 
out all right. 

“Okay, Doctor," I said. “I’m 
ready." 

He grinned and said, “Good. 
We’ll operate tomorrow. Chin up, 
boy!” 

The next morning a priest came 
in early and gave me Holy Com¬ 
munion. Then I felt stron^r and 
serene; I was in His hands now. 
How, I wondered, do people live 
without ^th in G^? 

A few hours later they came in 
and gave me a hypo. I was to have 
my operation at high noon. A lad 
wearing a green surgical gown came 
and roued my drugged t^y off the 
bed on to the hard stretcher, and 
I was wheeled into the operating 
theatre. My arm was strapped down, 
and the anaesthetist gently inserted 
a needle. I knew that was the So¬ 
dium Pentothal. The drug coursed 
through my veins. Then two strong 
hands touched my eyelids, and 
pushed them closed ... 
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Promises to Keep 

I HAD a £ew lucid moments in the 
recovery room. I remember Peter 
Comanduras bending over me, and 
1 remember a nurse with a German 
accent whom 1 disliked because she 
wouldn*t let me thrash about. Then 
everything became blurred, and I 
went to sleep again. But on Sunday 
afternoon, tnree days after the oper¬ 
ation, I was sitting up in bed, sore as 
hell all over, receiving visitors and 
having a whisky. 

The newspapers and radio had 
covered my operation extensively, 
and there were baskets’of mail by 
my bedside, wonderful inspiring 
letters from people all over the 
world, telling me that they were 
praying for me, wishing me luck, 
urging me to get well. 

By Monday they let me out of bed 
to walk about a bit, although I 
walked bent over like an old man. 
My heavily bandaged chest felt tight 
and painful, and my thighs were 
sore where they had removed the 
huge squares of skin for grafting. 
But 1 was determined to take no 
more morphine. 

That night, without drugs, I slept 
soundly and had a vivid dream. I 
was back in Muong Sing on ^e 
night they burned the mountain. 
Then 1 was walking along the trail 
that winds across our valley and up 
into the moimtains. In the aftermath 
of the great fire, the earth was 
naked, black and smouldering, and 
exuded the odour of death. 


But in a Bash, the dream changed. 
The rice had been planted, the rains 
had come, the hills were emerald 
green. The atmosphere of desolation 
and death was gone. 

I didn’t attempt to “analyse” that 
dream. I simply awakened from it 
full of faith and hope. I knew that 
the ugly black cancer was no deeper 
than my flesh; no cancer could 
touch my spirit. The Lord had seen 
to that. This was my spiritual re¬ 
birth, a time of rededication. What¬ 
ever time was left, whether it was a 
year or a decade, would be the most 
useful part of my life. I think my 
real recovery started with that night 
they burned the mountain in my 
dreams. 

As the days passed, the turmoil in 
my room increased. Besides doctors 
changing dressings and nurses giv¬ 
ing me Slots, there were secretaries 
bringing mail and taking dictation. 
On September i. Medico ceased to 
be a division of the International 
Rescue Committee, and became an 
independent organization—^Medico, 
Inc. That was how many of our 
friends, doctors and laymen, had 
wanted it all along. 

Of course, that meant we had to 
find offices, furnishings, etc. One 
firm gave us a suite of rooms for a 
dcdlar a year. Manufacturers gave us 
our office furniture, typewriters and 
dictating machines. 

My doctor looked startled when 
I told him my plans. As soon as 
I could get out of the hospital, I 
would go to Hawaii to convalesce. 
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Then 1 would go on a lecture tour 
to raise much-needed hinds for 
Medico and be back home in Laos 
for Christmas. 

“Well,” the doctor said, “if the 
dressings are finished, and if the 
graft t^es on your chest, and if 
everything else goes well, I suppose 
there's no reason why you can't.” 

Of course, he knew as well as I 
that the “get up and fight” spirit is 
half the battle against cancer. I had 
no intention of lying in a hospital 
bed and withering away. There was 
too much to be done, and perhaps 
too litde time in which to do it. 

As 1 write these lines, early in 
i 960 , Laos is sdll free—but still 
threatened by the Communists. I 
am back in Muong Sing, busy in our 
Medico hospital, and planning oth¬ 
ers. Because the American people, 
in their wonderful generosity, have 


provided me'with wings—a two- 
engined aircraft flown ny Gerald 
Eustas, a former military pilot—I 
can now cover a lot of ground and 
speed up my race with time. 

The one question everyone asks 
me is: “What are your chances, 
Dooley?” Frankly, I don't know. 
We just have to wait and see, saying 
our prayers and trusting in God's 
wisdom. I believe that the important 
thing is not how long we live but 
what we do in the days allotted to 
us. 

1 still cherish some lines from a 
poem by Robert Frost, and have 
them engraved on the back of the 
St. Christopher's medal round my 
neck: 

The woods are lovely, dar\, and deep. 
But I have promises to \eep. 

And miles to go before I steep. 

THE END 



Deft Dfinitions 

Nonchalance: The ability to look like an owl when you have behaved 
hke an ass. —S.F.M. 

Coiffure: French word, meaning “You'll keep coining to us because 
you’ll never be able to do it like this yourself.” —f. m. 

Diplomat: One who can keep his shirt on while getting something 
off his chest. F, s. A. 

Harp: Steinway in the nude. — L. h. k. 

PubUcity: A story about some well-known person doing something he 
didn't, somewhere he wasn't. —jimmy Smrr 
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TRAYONS rayon yarn 
It used for making 
socks and banians 


TRAYONS rayon yarn 
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Scruffy and Smarty 



Scruffy: "/ am kicked out e\ery time. 
How IS It you are always received so well 
by the clients ^ 

Smarty ‘It is not that you are a bad 
salesman But look at youi clothes ’ 

Scruffy " IVhat do you mean * / am here 
to sell my pioducts and not my tlothes i ' 


Smaity ** But the client judges youi 
product by his hrst impression of you 
So you must dress well Preferably with 
Binny s They Quality Control their pro¬ 
duction Detects, invisible to the naked 
eye that might have crept into the cloth 
are carefully eliminated at every stage of 
production That is why Binny’s suitings 



look smart and last long ** 
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A LIFE 



HANDS««.that bring new hope to the suffering. 
These arc the hands of a friend, be it sur^on or physician. 

And just as you trust and respect your doctor, the name hoechst has been 
trusted by doctors for seventy-five years. Because, at' hoechst, medical 
research is an honoured tradition...a way to the future. 


»HOECHST« A 75-year tradition in medicine 

HOECHST 

PHARMAOeUTICALS 



PRIVATE LIMITED 

Bombay, CoieuMo, Miiarao, Hmnt* Oottil, Ah m oJobod 
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San Francisco left New York right two gateways \or air travel to all the V 5. 



This IS “Visit USA 1960” yeai. Autumn an ideal time to fly to the U.S. 
aboard a swift, wonderfully comfoitaUe Boeing 707 jetlinei. You’ll nnive 
leUxed, refreshed. 707 seivices can take you on to every part of the rountry. 
Your travel agent and the airlines below have official infoimaUon. Call todayl 

raw £» raa. 
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Memoirs of on Elephant—I 


CDi^ 


As I told you before—in 

the 18S0S I midc i gre-it discovery 

b> stepping into 1 pool 

of oil Soon, these human beings 

started drilling holes into 

the earth to try tnd tind more 

of this precious fluid 

Very hmlvioiking men 
they weie All the time, tl i> 
ind night, they used to lx. 
at this drilling job When the 
first well was lx.ing drilled 
1 used to sec one Willie Lcova 
Lake stind it the uell site 
ind shout “Oig Hoy, Oig” 

I think he wis trying to 
encourage the workmen 
“!>ig Boy, Dig” beesme such 
i familiar phrase in the locility, 
that 1 believe the plicc cventu illy 
e ime to be known is “Digbtii ’ 

Work on this lust oil well wis 
started, 1 remember, in 1889 
When they completed it they 
had taken 14 months—and they 
had drilled to a depth of 662 feet 
Today, thmgs have changed 
completely. Ihe AOC can drill 
a 10,000 wot well in less than 
10 days When I asked one of 1 
the AOC men how they are able 



to do this he tells me it is **cxMrience”, 
“know how”, "technical development" 
and a feu other things 


One thing more 1 think the AOC took the clue from 

the words “Dig Boy, l>ig” because tl ey have been digging ever 

since, loday, about 1000 wells have 1 ten 


drilled by them in this area—^all, they 
say, to unearth that precious fluid 
oil for the Nation’s use 
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'^day... 


Rexona contains cadyl 
—a special blend of skin 
beautifying oils that 
nourishes the skin and 
makes it look smoother, 
feel softer...lovelier! 
And that special Rexona 
fragrance lingers with you, 
keeps you morning-fresh all 
day long! Make Rexona 
your daily beauty aid! 
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I REXONA®®®^ gives you a lovelier skin! 


Made in India by Hindustan Lever Ltd for Rexona Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


RP. 165-117 
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YAWATARAIKS.. . UAD TO IMOUmiAl mUOMABIt 

Huq« amounts of doponcfobt# roils, producad by tha latast-facllltIas>oqutppa4i 
mills of Yawoto, oro bolAp shippod> to tho railwoys of India which ova 
playinp a ma|o/ rola in th* country's ocenomic and industrial davolopmpntit 
Othar Yowota, Iron and stool products oro also contributing to tho Midng 
of a Now India. * 
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Is your career 
wordi watdiiiig? 


i 


With dull gr^ Hair on your head, you 
look as if your great days are behind 
you and not ahead, and all you can 
do now 18 to add mere years to your 
life So early in hfe with so much you 
can still achieve, it is a pity grey hair 
gives a wrong impression about you 

Why suffer this handteap 

Use VASMOL and put an end to 
grey hair get that glossy black that 
makes you look vi^y alive 

lieK*a what VASMOL can do for you: 
o Daritcns your hair a sure ^oesy black. 

* Keeps your hair healthy, 
sleaa swl sHkoi soft. 

* An modkat hair drcsshif with a floral 
fragrance, VASMOL holte your 
hafrls good shape a whde day. 




Buy a bottle of VASMOL today use it 
as you would any hair dressing, rub it 
vigorously down to the hair roots and 
see your hair turn a glossy black 
gradually but surely 



Vasmol 

Thu hair dnrItMigr 
that Inapa Mi promlM. 

iainnn i,wir aag ii»x aoNkn-i. 


VASHOL comes In 
two forms at emul¬ 
sified hair oil in I lb. 
and 5 ox pilfcr-proof 
bottles and as po¬ 
made In 4 ox lars 
VASMOL is reinfor¬ 
ced with LANOLIN 
>-halr*s natural food 
Gives an extra shine 
to your hair too* 
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Civta M 41 Ml k MfNo Mao'flmSiK w edi li* wfeeMr^pOm 
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There’s nothing so distressing iis a nagging cough. Constant 
coughing makes you tired and listless, gives you sleepless 
nights. At the first sign of cough, take KASPHO. These Cough 
Lozenges soothe your throat, get nd of your cough before 
it becomes irritable. 

Carry a tube of 12 KASPHO Cough Lozenges with you . 

always. KASPHO Cough Lozenges give you prompt relief. ^ 

KASPHO 


Cough Lozenges 


AYURVEDASHRAH 
PHARMACY LTD. i 
Station Road, Ahmodnagar 
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^Runl demand, dispersed over 
a wide area, from the 
Himalayas to the backwaters 
of Keral^ presents a constant 
challenge to Burmah-Shell 
An eatensive distribution network, 
mamtained at considerable 
cost, has enabled Bunnah-Shdl 
to serve the people even 
m die remotest corners of the 
country 99 
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This ywr again so many win look to 
Lal-imli pure wool fabrics for their 
winter outfits ... because with Lal-imh 
they are sure to get the same outstanding 
quality every time. Only the finest pure 
wool is used and every yard of the fabric 
tested for quality from the fibre to the 
finished product. 



Mm** Saitlagi—It’s no 
secret he is weenng a suit 
made from Lal«unlt pure 
wool fabrics Warm, 
comfortable and 
distinctive, 
tal'imli suitinp 
are quality-tested 
at every stage. 
Take your 
choice from 
a variety of 
serge, worsted 
and tweed 
You can’t 
imss the man 
in the 
Lal-imli suit' 



Kaittiag Wools oM 
KaltwMr— 
Jumpers, 
sweaters, 
cardigans. 
knit what you 
will, but be 
sure to use 
warm, springy 
Lal-imli 
kmttmg 
wools... 
fluliy-soft 
Countess” 
in 3-ply . long-wcanng 
‘Udy Leslie” and *Tanla” 
in d-ply all shnitk-resittant 
See Labunli’s Readymade 
Knitwear also 



Ladles Fabrics— 

Milady’s cIcgBnt capo is 
tailored from Lal-unli 
pure wool fabrics 
Warm and soft, 

Lal-imh 
Ladies Fabrics 
come in a 
wide range 
of pastel 
plains and 
colourful 
^aids. 


RmMmber —ALL our curront prodiwts ofo MOTH-RESISTANT 





nuos AND iLANKITf 

No homo b eompkte without 
a tMmU Rug w BlaNtot,- 
Promkr or Himaktya hi muttk 
edhurodbroad ehoekst» 
Sbmibor or Smiggly hi quiot 
posMAudtu* 
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Reader’s Digest 


One chance tn 20j000, 
but this was it — 
an airline pilots nightmare 
had become reality 

INCIDENT 
OVER PARIS 

By Francis Vivian Drake 


Ply tug an airliner acrott the Atlantic is mostly a routine of mathematics and 
organization, but there ate still times when the captain lives hours in the space 
of seconds, when each minute seems a day The critical part of this drama 
lasted only ceven minutes, yet during every one of those 420 seconds, death 

was never more than a hairbreadth away 


H I WAS a sweltering summer 
evening at Orly Airport, 
Pans In the cabin ot the 
airlmer 85 passengers 
&etted, eager to be o£F. &me were 
tourists; some were emigrants, with 
suitcases and parcels*; one was the 


captain’s 18 year old son, returning 
home from a trip to Europe. 

The plane was to fly non-stop to 
Idlewild, New York, with 27 tons 
of fuel aboard; this brought the 
total weight, plwe included, up to 
80 tons, only a shade under the legal 
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maximum. But that was no concern few seconds before that, if there is 
of the passengers, relaxed now and any malfunction in the engines, the 
chatting as the plane taxied out. captain can cut the throttles, reverse 
Up firont it was a litde different, the propellers, stand on the brakes 
The cockpit of an airliner is alwavs and come to a stop before the end of 
full of strain before take-oif. To- the runway. After that, the plane 
night all seemed well; weather over will be going too fast to stop and, 
the Atlantic was fine. Everything in case of trouble, the only safety 
on the aircraft had been checked lies in height, 
and doublechecked, but still the The hot, thin air of this August 
captain was concerned about two evening; and the heavy load meant 
pcSints, known as Vi and V2. using up a lot of runway before 

Vz is that speed which, once pass- they reached V2, the speed at 
ed, commits the plane to takeK>0. A which the aircraft Would nfcu. 







At the edge of the runway they 
stopped and tested each engine with 
minute care, studying the dials for 
the shghtest sign of malfunction 
Everything seemed peifect Never 
thelcss, tor five mmutes they 
worked through the printed check 
hsf “Compasses in sync . . . prop 
feathering checked . . . 
pressure up . • • mixtures^ full rich 
... fire warnings tested.” 

Each member of the crew an¬ 
swered in turn: “Ready, Captain» 
To a layman, they would have 


seemed almost bored, to a profes¬ 
sional, the tension could have been 
sliced This crew knew, as all crews 
do, that despite every precaution 
there is always the element or 
chance—the statistical chance, for 
instance, that in one out 
20,000 take offs an engine will rail. 

The captain faced forward. Give 
me takeoff power’” 
shuddered and strained, held firm¬ 
ly on the brakes until the roaring 
engines built up to full power, long 
flames pouring from eichaust pipes 
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glowing red-hot in the dusk. Then 
3 ie captain lifted his feet. The run- 
way lights began to roll past, slow¬ 
ly at first, then in rapid flicks. The 
captain bent forward, left hand on 
the nosc-whcel steering column, 
right hand resting lighdy on the 
throtdes. Listening intently to the 
engines, he was ready to chop them 
at any instant. The first officer sang 
out the increasing speed. 

“Ninety ... one hundred ... one- 
five .. . coming up on Vi . . . com¬ 
ing . . . ViT* 

Quickly, the captain shifted his 
hands to the main controls, ready 
for flight. 

“One thirty ... one forty ... one 
forty-five . . . V2r 

The captain hauled back on the 
control yoke, the heavy plane lifted 
clear. “Up gear, up flaps! Meto 
[maximum - except - take - off| 
power!” The landing gear locked 
into place. The overheated engines 
relaxed a shade. 

And then, without warning, dis¬ 
aster struck. On the instrument 
panel a red light flared. A bell 
clanged so loudly that it drowned 
the engines. From the engineer 
came a message that filled them 
with dread. It was that one chance 
in 20,000. 

“Captain, No. ^ is on fire!’* 

This was the cridcal moment at 
which a power failure could kill 
them all. Minutes later they would 
have been high enough to maintain 
height on th^ engines. But now 
the heavy plane was speeding at 


150 m.p.h., only feet above the 
ground. To the captain, the night 
mares of a lifetime had come true. 
But in those nightmares, like all 
good captains, he had rehearsed the 
decisions he would make in ever\ 
possible emergency. Now he sum 
moned the repeated experience of 
simulated emergencies into action 
during the seconds available to him 
in crisis. 

“Feather it!” 

“It‘s feathered! ” 

“Fire first bottle! ” Buried in the 
wings were steel bottles filled with 
fire extinguisher under high pres 
sure. The engineer pressed a switch. 

“Fired, Captain!” A cloud of 
chemical streamed into the burning 
engine. 

Almost instantly the red light 
shut off, the bell stopped. The nre 
seemed to be out. 

But a hideous obstacle now con 
fronted them. Straight ahead lay a 
row of blocks of flats. Though only 
half a dozen floors high, the roofs 
were above the aircraft’s nose. 
Normally, planes made a procedural 
turn before they reached them. 
Now, with one engine out, the cap¬ 
tain dared not bank steeply, for such 
a turn would decrease ^e lift of 
the wings and send the aircraft 
spinning groundwards. There was 
only one salvation: climb. 

The captain eased back on the 
controls. The air speed fell five 
knots, and a faint shudder ran along 
the plane. To the captain it signalled 
certain death fiom an impaiHiuig 
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stall. Instantly he put the nose down 
again. The plane would not climb 
One more weapon remained—re 
sumption of lake off power on the 
remaining three engines But take 
off power imposes tremendous he it 
and strain, and the maximum use 
is two minutes Ihe captain had 
used thit up It he made a second 
call too soon, an engine might falter, 
and they would hit the flats dead 
eentic 

His mind, riemg against tht 
seconds, worked out the smallest in 
creasr that might lift them over 
“(jive me four inches more pres 
sure Quick *” 

The relief pilot was c •touching 
at his side Together, the) watched 
the on rushing roof It seemed to 
sink a traction The crew searccK 
breathed Then the relief pilot did 
a coutageous and dmgerous thing 
Although the ciptam’s tice was 
eahn, he was streaming with sweat 
and his hands were rigid The relief 
pilot knew that all depended on 
the sensitive fingers of the man at 
the controls At the risk of fatally 
distiacting him, he reached forward 
and touched his captain’s arm 
“Take it easy . . 1 believe vou’ll 
do It • “ 

The captain’s hands relaxed a 
fraction and the aircraft swept over 
the roofs, a bare few feet above 
them. 

But now all Pans lay before them, 
a dense mass of houses, packed 
among narrow, fwisting streets. 
Somehow he had to climb. 


j 

Again the captain eased back oa 
the controls. Again, there was the 
deadly shaking. Only one sons 
means of survival was left to dump 
fuel His speeding mind weighed a 
terrible decision. Aboard the plane 
were 95 people, including his son. 
To dump meant probable escape for 
them all, hut 9,000 gallons of high- 
octane fuel, hosed down from zero 
altitude on the crowded old aty, 
hitting the cooking fires and gas 
fiimcs, could start a fire which 
would kill thousands 

His decision was automatic He 
began inching the aircraft’s nose in 
a long, slow turn to the right, his 
fingers feeling eich faint tremor 
frim the bbounng wings. The first 
ofheer, reading his mind, snatched 
up his mike 

“1 Bourget Tower, Le Bourget 
Tower* We have a fire emergencyf 
Wt irc attempting to overfly tn« 
held md dump on the far side.’* 

If thev could make Le Bourget^ 
the other big Pans airport, there 
was open countrv beyond Only the 
crops would be ruined by dumped 
fuel The nose crept round; Le 
Bourget came into view, then swung 
under the wings It was agonizing 
to watch salvation so close at hand, 
the smooth runways waiting to re¬ 
ceive them, and not be able to land; 
but they were nearly 20 tons over¬ 
weight with fuel (the safe weight'' 
tor landing being considerably^ 
lower than that allowed for take*' 
ofQ If they tried it, the landm^ 
gear might buckle and the whole 
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Pans would be illuminated by their 
funeral pyre 

As the airport moved astern, the 
black countryside loomed ahead 
“Stand by to dump*” Back in the 
cabin the passengers had been told 
of the emergency, and the steward 
esses were moving rapidly up the 
aisle, cautioning against any viola 
tion of the “No Smoking*’ sign, 
checking each seat belt There was 
no panic 

Up forward the engineer closed 
his nngers on the dumping switch, 
and slowly the labouring plane be 
gan to rise To the captain, no ex 
perience in life compared with the 
exquisite sensation of feeling the 
plane lighten under his hands No 
image in his memory compared 
with the sight of the altimeter nec 
die as It began to creep round its 
dial The situation was still critical, 
for the fuel tanks were still heavy 
and the engines overstrained, but 
the awful, hopeless seconds were 
over 

“Advise Orly Tower have com 
pleted partial dumping, am return 
mg to held ’* 

The French controller, hghting to 
keep his accented English clear and 
Conase, answered them Everything 
was cleared Fire tenders were al 
ready tearing out to the runway, 
followed by ambulances and medi 
cal teams. In the cabin, the purser 
broke the seal on the escape chute 
that could bridge the la-foot gap 
between the door and the ground 
if It became necessary to evacuate 


before the steps could be brought. 

Now remained jche tricky busi¬ 
ness of landmg on three engines 
Carefully, listenmg to the engine 
pulses, the captain swung the big 
plane into the path that led to the 
lunway. 

“Turning on final Flaps 20 de 
grees Gear down*’* 

The captain breathed a silent 
prayer that the gear would not 
buckle on impact Exhausted as he 
was, he needed to put the aircraft 
down as softly as a master pilot 
could do It He eased it over the 
fence, the first officer calling out 
each five mile reduction in speed 
Out of the corners of their eyes, they 
sensed the fire tenders tearing along, 
staving to catch up Sofdy, softly 
then came the thunder of the 
wheels, the smooth contact with 
the blessed runway, the solid feel of 
the concrete, the lovely concrete 

They rolled up me runway, 
turned off, stopped For a moment 
the captain leaned heavily on his 
forearms, his head bowed over the 
control yoke Then he turned to 
his crew. They stood staring at 
him, rigid, pale as death in the dim 
light. Then, spontaneously, they all 
smiled In their exacting profession, 
this was a moment of perfection 
and pride. The years of experience 
had paid off. 

Before midnight the enmne had 
been replaced, the plane renielled, a 
routme takcoH accomplished. Fif¬ 
teen hours later they landed un¬ 
eventfully in New Vorki 



By Noel Busch 


KjllH hailand’s King Bhum- 
ibol Adulyadej > who, 
with his beautiful Queen 
SHk Sirikit and their four 
royal children, is on a world tour, 
is a young man of numerous 
distinctions. 

Some of these distinctions are in* 
eluded in his full name which, 
when spelt out almost in full in 
English, reads: His Majesty the 
Supreme Divine Lord, Great 
Strength of the Land, Incomparable 
Might, Greatest in the Realm, Chief 
of the Sovereign People, Sovereign 
of Siam, Supreme Protector and 
Monarch. Some others, not in¬ 
cluded, are that he is the first king 
ever to be born in the United States 
and the first king who ever wrote a 
song good enough to be included in 
a Broadway musical. 

His song, “Blue Night,” formed 
pan of the score of Peep Show, 
prodded by the late Mike Todd in 

OomitajMd from 


In the exotic land of**Tke King and 
a youthful monarch has inherited 
an awesome weight of tradition—and 
the responsibility for keeping his 
people free 


1952. It is one of many composed by 
His Majesty, who plays me saxo¬ 
phone, trumpet or clarinet in a jazz 
orchestra which gives weekly broad¬ 
casts over the Thai radio. The royal 
melodies include a song for Bang¬ 
kok’s Chulalongkorn University 
(named after his grandfather); a 
naval march; and a waltz which he 
dashed off for Princess Alexandra oi 
Kent when she visited Thailand last * 
autumn. 

King Bhumibol’s more conven- . 
tional achievements as a constitu- " 
tional monarch are even more. 
substantial. His reign, which started ; 
off inauspiciously in 1946, has shown ^ 
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signs o£ being one of the most suc¬ 
cessful in Thailand's long history. 
His was the stabilizing influence 
which helped Thailand not only to 
survive but to prosper through a 
period of unique political strain, 
both internal and external 

As a warm-up for his world tour, 
the King (also known as Rama IX) 
several years ago began a series of 
regional excursions, first inside 
Thailand and later to neighbouring 
countries. The former endeared 
him more than ever to his own 24 
million subjects. The latter have 
made him and Queen Sirikit walk¬ 
ing (or flying) testimonials in 
South-East Asia to the usefulness of 
monarchy. In the past year the royal 
couple have visited Burma, Viet¬ 
nam and Indonesia, whose Presi¬ 
dent Sockarno called Queen Sirikit 
one of the world’s most beautiful 
women. 

In finding out about Thailand 
generally, and Thai royalty in par¬ 
ticular, we may be at some disad¬ 
vantage because we have been great¬ 
ly misinformed by the popular film, 
The King and /, along with the 
book and musical on which it was 
based. Those of us whose know¬ 
ledge of Thailand derives chiefly 
from such fictions might be sur¬ 
prised by the home life of the 
present rulers. 

Besides lacking a harem full of 
wives and several troops of singing 
children, the present King lacks a 
herd of elephants and a corps of 
palankeen bearers. The palace 


grounds do occupy a considerable 
area—^about two fniles square on 
the outskirts of Bangkok—^and they 
include an 18-hole golf course, 
swimming pool, theatre complete 
with stage and recording equip¬ 
ment, a school for the royal children 
and the palace itself—a rambling 
Edwardian edifice open to the 
breezes, as is appropriate in a capital 
where the temperature is usually 
well over 25 “C. The King and 
Queen live in a smallish flat on the 
second floor, however. Their chil¬ 
dren, Prince Vajiralongkorn, who 
is just eight, and the Princesses Ubol 
Ratana, nine, Sirindhorn, five, and 
Chulabhorn, three, along with four 
nurses who take care of them in 
relays, have their quarters on the 
first floor. 

Despite his private golf course, 
the King has not yet acquired a 
taste for this pastime, which enjoys 
such popularity in Bangkok that 
people often play not in conven¬ 
tional foursomes but in eightsomes, 
twelvcsomes or even sixteensomes. 
He prefers badminton for week¬ 
days and skin-diving or water-ski¬ 
ing at week-ends. His sporting 
proclivities arc hampered somewhat 
by short-sightedness aggravated by 
an injury to one eye sustained in a 
motor accident some years ago. The 
glasses he wears accentuate his ha¬ 
bitual expression of earnest concen¬ 
tration, rarely broken by a smile. 

The King’s departure from Thai¬ 
land’s tradition as a land of ready 
laughter is understandable in view 
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of his background, 
which has had its pc 
nods of tragedy His 
father, the public- 
spirited Prince Mahi 
dol of Songkhla, was 
It Harrow, then at the 
German Naval C ol 
lege, which awarded 
him a pre First World 
War lieutenancy, and 
(in illy at Harvard 
Univcrsit) Medical 
School, where he got 
an Ml) 

The present King, 
youngest of three chil 
dren (two sons), was 
boin on December 5, 

1927, m Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where 
his father was taking a 
special course in public 
health U S law pro 
vides that children 
born in the United 
States of foreign 
parents are entitled to 
American citizenship 
unless, later in life, 
they become ap[)ointed 
or elected ofheials of 
some other country 
Since King Bhumibol 
falls into neither category, he re 
mams in effect an American citi/en, 
and could run for President if he 
were a few years older 

Two years after the King was 
born Prince Mahidol died, and his 
widow took the three children to 


Switzerland, where they lived m an 
unpretentious villa in Lausanne. 
The children attended school there 
and entered the University of 
Lausanne 

The elder son, Ananda, acquired 
the throne under a regency at the 
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age of nine (because his uncle, the 
logical successor, had died young— 
well before Prince Mahidol). 
After the Second World War, 
Ananda was deemed old enough to 
go back to Thailand as its ruler. But 
the young King, a revolver en¬ 
thusiast, was found dead on the 
morning of June 9, 1946, with a 
bullet through his brain and one of 
his revolvers by his side. Whether 
his death was a genuine accident, 
or a simulated one designed to en¬ 
able Thailand’s then Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Pridi Panuyamong, to do away 
with the monarchy, has never been 
satisfactorily determined. Pridi fled 
the country and finished up in Red 
China, where he is now apparently 
waiting out Thailand’s 20-year 
statute of limitations. The net result 
was to place Bhumibol on the 
throne under trying circumstances. 

Shordy after his brother’s death, 
the new King returned to Switzer¬ 
land to complete his studies. Up to 
that time, science had been his ma¬ 
jor interest as. next to music, it still 
is. But Thailand’s new Prime Min¬ 
ister, Pibul Songgram, sensibly sug¬ 
gested that he prepare himself for 
his responsibilities by studying law, 
and the King followed his advice. 
In Lausanne, also, he carried ou his 
courtship of the glamorous Sirikit, 
daughter of a Thai prince who was 
the Thai Ambassador to France and 
the King’s second cousin. The royal 
wedding took place in April 1950, 
soon aner the King returned to 
Thailand for his coronation. 


The people he was called to rule 
made their appearance on the stage 
of world history when they mi¬ 
grated en masse from South China 
into what they named Muang Thai 
(Land of the Free) about the year 
A.D. 650. Modern Siam came into 
being in about 1781. At that time, 
after a disastrous war with Burma 
in which the previous dynasty had 
been overthrown, the founder of 
the present one established his new 
capital of Bangkok on the banks of 
the Chao Phya River. 

King Mongkut, the widely cele¬ 
brated hero of the Anna legends 
and, as fourth ruler in the line, the 
present King’s great-grandfather, 
was totally dissimilar to the hairless 
and shirtiess despot portrayed b) 
Tul Brynner. Actually, he was a re¬ 
ligious recluse and philosopher who 
spent 27 years in a Buddhist monas¬ 
tery prior to his accession to the 
throne. He shaved his head only 
while he was a monk. His wide- 
ranging interests, however, did lead 
him into contact with the Western 
world—though on a plane far above 
learning the waltz from an English 
governess. 

If Thailand today has a good 
king, it is also a first-rate country 
to king of. It has the advantage, 
unique in the area, of having 
avoided the indignity of coloniza¬ 
tion. Economically, it can rely on a 
huge exportable surplus of high- 
quality rice, as well as tin, teak and 
rubber. It is blessed with a climate 
which, while sometimes too warm 
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for comfort, is eminently enjoyable; 
a culture pleasantly conditioned by 
Buddhist philosopny; and, best of 
all, a people of unusual beauty, 
charm and equanimity. 

Thailand still has a long way to 
go, however, before its government 
—outside the royal element—can 
claim endorsement by the whole 
electorate. Ever since 19 p, when 
King Prajadhipok’s long-standing 
intention to hand over the reins of 
government to his subjects was 
rudely anticipated by a bloodless 
coup d'etat, the coup has been the 
conventional way for Thai govern¬ 
ments to change hands. Under 
Pibul and Pridi, who instigated the 
first coup together and then became 
rivals who took turns in running 
the country until 1958, the tech¬ 
nique was perfected to such a degree 
that hardly anyone knew what was 
happening until it had happened. 
Nonetheless, coups were undeniably 
nerve-racking for the constitutional 
monarchs, who ruled under one or 
another of the half-dozen new con¬ 
stitutions that have been drafted 
since 1932. 

In handling the affairs of such a 
state, PibuPs advice that he study 
law has doubtless been helpful to 
Bhumibol. And, as sometimes hap¬ 
pens, the advice eventually proved 
less than beneficial to its dispenser. 
Having returned from Switzerland 
armed with a thorough juridical 
grasp of his obligations and preroga¬ 
tives, the King quite often found 
serious flaws in legislation sent up 
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by his Prime Minister for signing. 
Pibul was naturally upset to get it 
back for re-drafting. 

The climactic display of the 
King*s legal prowess was provided 
in the coup of 1957. The principals 
were CJeneral Sarit of the 20,000- 
man Thai army, and his bitter rival, 
General Phao of the Thai police 
force—a powerful organization with 
its own tanks, aircraft and para¬ 
troopers. When Pibul, siding with 
Phao, intimated that the King 
should sack Sarit, the King coolly 
and correctly refused. The conse¬ 
quence was a somewhat ignomini¬ 
ous exit across the Cambodian 
frontier by Pibul, while Phao made 
off to Switzerland. Sarit has 
handled the government to the 
nation’s more or less general satis¬ 
faction since. 

As befits a country which has 
maintained its territorial and cul¬ 
tural integrity for more than a thou¬ 
sand years, Thailand has acquired 
numerous national idiosyncrasies. 
These include complex court cere¬ 
monies ranging from periodic ex¬ 
cursions on the Chao Phya in one 
of several royal barges—^vast gon¬ 
dola-shaped craft draped in gold 
silk and manned by a hundred or 
so paddlers—to putting a jewelled 
shawl around the shoulders of the 
Emerald Buddha at the start of the 
“cold” season, when the tempera¬ 
ture begins to fall. 

To outsiders, such pomp and cere¬ 
mony may well seem obsolete. But 
it is precisely the King’s superiority 
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to the rough and tumble ot politics, 
symbolized by such ritual, that gives 
the monarchy its unique prestige 
and makes it the ultimate asset 
without which no Thai politician 
* can hope to obtain icceptance What 
It boils down to is that the King gets 
credit for everything good that hap 
pens, while blame lor cvei) thing 
bad attaches to the politicians 
Hence, the >oung King takes his 
part in the tercmomals as sciiously 
as he docs his position as “Defendti 
of the Faith ” During his Lausanne 
childhood, his Buddhist ritual was 
limited to a bedtime prayer consist 
ing of the 1 hai words tor “May 
the Lord Buddha help me to be 
good and kind “ On his return to 
Thailand, however, he set about 
remedying his religious deficiencu s 
promptly He tollowcd the Thai 
convention whereby all properly de 
vout young men at some time in 
their teens oi 20’s spend a week 01 
two in a Buddhist monasteiy This 
involved having his head shaved, 
dressing in jellow cotton robes, eat 
ing only once dail> and securing 
the ingredients of this repast by 
going out barefoot at dawn and 
begging from door to door 


While the King’s main devotional 
obligations are Buddhist, these by 
no means exhaust the list In line 
with Buddha’s generous teachings, 
he is responsible for keeping reli¬ 
gious freedom in Thailand more 
complete than it is anywhere else 
in the world Such freeciom extends 
not only to Moslems, ot whom there 
arc several hundred thousand, but 
also to every conceivable kind of 
Christian, whose missions arc all 
tax free and often get direct grants 
from the royal treasury 
Though this exalted personage 
may have seemed exotic and a trifle 
unreal to the Western world as he 
passed through with his family and 
1 retinue of 50, we will do well to 
salute the serious young man be 
hind the facade For King Bhumi 
bol’s comprehension of both the 
ceremonial and the legal position of 
a modern South Last Asia monarch 
—and the firmness with which he 
has applied this comprehension in 
crises—accounts for the tact that 
lhailand, despite coups and the 
presence of some three million over 
seas Chinese, is the only South-East 
Asian country in which Commun 
ism has never been a serious menace. 


Cheek to Cheek 

/Chrushchi-v, on visiting Rouen ("athcdral 
“There is much in Christ that is m common with us Communists, but 
I cannot agree with Him when He says when you are hit on the right 
cheek turn the left cheek I believe in another principle. If I am hit on 
the left cheek I hit back on the right cheek so hard that the head might 
fall off. This IS my sole diflerence with Christ.” —Quoted m New York Ttmts 



The thermo-electric engine promises to 
revolutionize home-making—and 
the world^s technology 


Hot News of 

Tomorrow’s Power By HaRI IND MwCHbSTER 


W N A research laboracory I 
watched an old fashioned 
copper kettle bubbling away on a 
gas ring, while dance music came 
from a small radio beside it A 
familiar scene, but deceptive For 
the radio was not plugged into a 
wall point, nor was it a battery 
powered portable Its electric power 
was furnished by i cable running 
from the kettle In the base of the 
kettle was a small pioneer “thermo 
electric gcneratoi” which converts 
heat directly into electric current 
Unless hundreds of scientists and 
engineers throughout the world 
turn out to be wrong, this scene is a 
symbol of future power as exciting 
in Its implications as another kettle 
which stirred the imagination of 
James Watt two centuries ago 
Watt’s kettle grew up to be a 
steam boiler, and most electric 
power today is produced by burning 



fuel under boilers and using the 
force of the expanding steam to 
drive turbines, which in turn drive 
electric generators. For decades en 
gineers have been describing this 
system as cumbersome, wasteful 
and noisy, and have been dreaming 
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about eliminating the mechanical 
middleman and converting heat 
into electricity in one simple, silent 
step. 

Now, in a great surge of develop¬ 
ment throughout the world, they 
are doing it. In the laboratories of 
industrial firms and government re 
search centres, dozens of thermo¬ 
electric power-makers of various 
types are experimentally running 
radios, lighting bulbs, turning fans, 
heating babies’ bottles and perform¬ 
ing other chores. 

In Russia, thermo-electric devices 
have been put on the market in 
quantity. Old-fashioned paraffin 
lamps,' equipped to convert heat 
directly into current, are said to be 
running radios in Russian villages. 
Their efficiency is low: engineers 
calculate that they run for 24 hours 
on a pint of paraffin. 

An American firm has built a 
lighter and more efficient fire- 
powered radio which uses transistors 
instead of tubes. It will operate for 
ten days on a pint of fuel and can 
also be powered by the heat of a 
wood-charcoal fire or the embers of 
a camp-fire. Engineers are now 
working to bring down its cost, with 
a view to distribution throughout 
remote areas where there are no 
power lines, and batteries are hard 
to get. 

These fascinating new machines 
are still a long way from putting 
steam plants out of business, but 
engineers are confidently pointing 
to a wide range of practical uses, not 


only in small home machines but in 
nuclear power plants and many 
intermediate jobs. 

The basic principle which makes 
these devices work has been known 
to science since 1822 when Thomas 
John Seebeck of Berlin, cxjTeri- 
mentiiig with two wires of different 
metals joined in a circle, noticed 
that when a junction was heated, a 
magnetic needle held near the loop 
dipped sharply; a tiny but measur¬ 
able flow of current had passed 
through the loop. 

Now scientists have developed 
loops made of special alloys which 
are hundreds of times more effici¬ 
ent. In the base of the kettle, and 
attached to the Russian lamp, a bat¬ 
tery of these loops converts heat 
directly into electric power. This 
giant stride is only the beginning, 
engineers say. 

Curiously enough, some thermo¬ 
electric devices also have a future in 
refrigeration. In 1834, Jean Peltier, 
a Paris physicist, discovered that if 
he passed a current through the 
loop in one direction, the junction 
of the two wires became hot, and 
that if he reversed the current, it 
became cr>ld. I placed my hand on 
a metal panel in an American 
laboratory, and Dr. John Kelly 
threw a switch. It soon becai^e un¬ 
comfortably warm. “This is a 
thermo-electric panel,” he ex¬ 
plained. He flipped the switch over, 
and soon the panel felt as cold as ice. 

Four U.S. manufacturers have 
exhibited basically similar ho^ic 
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refrigerators. In the model that I 
saw, the thermo-electric panel, con¬ 
tained in the rear wall, pulls the heat 
from the box and dissipates it into 
the room. Considerable space is 
saved because it has no motor, com¬ 
pressor or other moving parts. It is 
completely silent, and engineers say 
that “nothing can wear out but the 
hinges.” 

Dr. Clarence Zener, the director 
of research at one American firm, 
believes that withm five years it will 
be able to compete in every way 
with modern refrigerators. 

There are reports that a similar 
refrigerator developed in Russian 
laboratories will soon be mass- 
produced for use in city flats. 

“Such devices may change the 
whole concept of household refrig¬ 
eration,” one engineer told me. 
“With these thermo-electric panels 
there would be no costly multiplica¬ 
tion of motors and compressors, and 
we could distribute small units 
throughout the kitchen: ice-maker, 
food freezer, drink cooler, vegetable 
drawer—^all kept at the required 
temperatures.” 

A small, portable thermo-electric 
de-humidifier has been developed 
for use in cupboards to keep bis¬ 
cuits and so on crisp; or it may be 
used in wardrobes to dry clothes in 
humid climates. 

Another device that Dr. Kelly 
showed me was a portable thermo¬ 
electric baby’s-botde, cooler and 
warmer. “A small thermostatically 
controlled refrigerator keeps the 
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bottle cold,” he explained. “You set 
the time clock, and at the baby’s 
feeding time the current is reversed 
and the milk is warmed to the cor¬ 
rect temperature. It’s easy to think 
of other possible uses for the device 
—for example, fitting it under a car 
dashboard to dispense either hot or 
cold drinks on demand.” 

Meanwhile, thermo-electric en¬ 
gines of a completely different type 
are being cleveloped by scientists at 
other research laboratories. While 
they vary widely in detail, all con¬ 
vert heat directly into electric power 
by means of vacuum tubes. 

O'lC vacuum-tube engineer has a 
metal-ceramic vacuum tube, a little 
larger than a man’s wrist-watch. 
When he plays a blow-lamp on it, 
two attached wires take off enough 
power to lun a small motor. 

Another research team is working 
on a “thermo-electron engine.” This 
device consists of a tube, two inches 
in diameter and three inches long, 
which it is said will convert heat 
into power with efficiencies of 15 
per cent and better. One day a box 
a foot square may hold enough of 
these units to supply electricity for 
the average home. 

There have been all manner of 
predictions and suggestions for the 
use of a thermo-electric engine. 
Wernher von Rraun, the rocket 
pioneer, has suggested using these 
generators, operated by the heat 
of the sun, to provide power for 
space satellites. And last year at a 
meeting of radio engineers someone 
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commented that a silent thermo¬ 
electric lawn-mower would be a 
boon to people with gardens. 

The possibility of employing ra¬ 
dioactive isotopes to furnish the heat 
for small thermo-electric generators 
is especially intriguing for certain 
communication uses. One of many 
is “SNAP IIP’—a five-pound de¬ 
vice in which the heat from an 
isotope pellet is converted into suf¬ 
ficient power to work the instru¬ 
ments of a space satellite. Such 
generators are expected to produce 
current for radios and other small 
devices for several months, until the 
disintegrating isotope cools pfi. 

There are many diflerent radioac¬ 
tive isotopes—made by bombarding 
bits of stable metals in atomic reac¬ 
tors—and they vary widely in their 
longevity. If anyone wants to place 
an unmanned weather broadcasting 
device at the North Pole, or on the 
moon, there arc isotofies which will 
furnish heat for a century. One low- 
power electric generator can run 
for several years without attention 
on a cylinder of cooking gas. 


An alluring goal for the new 
engine which many scientists are 
discussing is to boost the power of 
atomic plants, which are still at a 
primitive stage compared with the 
most efficient coal-burning plants. 
The reactors make more heat than 
the steam turbines can use, and 
throwing it away is like putting 
money down the drain. Already 
there are blue-prints for a plan to 
put thermo-electric tubes inside the 
reactor and convert the excess heat 
directly into electric power. Such a 
device was tested in an American 
reactor last year. One of these new 
engines might make atomic power 
pay off years earlier than now seems 
likely. 

All hands agree that there is a 
great deal of work to do before 
many of these dreams are realized. 
Making due allowance for optimis¬ 
tic enthusiasm—essential to all pro¬ 
gress—it would appear that a versa¬ 
tile new power-maker is moving in, 
and that it will have a profound, 
and perhaps unexpected, effect 
on the technology of the world. 


Critical Opinions 

Oscar Levant: "My docto; won’t allow me to watch Dinah Shore. 
I’m a diabetic.” —Ptrad* 

From a book review: “It is not a book to be lightly thrown aside. It 
should be thrown with great force.” — 8 . z. 

Of an exhibition of D. H. Lawrence’s paintings, largely nudes, a critic 
once noted: “Mr. Lawrence has very pink friends.” —Paul Datcy Boiea 




The humble, 
ubiquitous insect whose 
cheerful song lends 
enchantment to the Mmmer night 


The Private Life 
of the Cricket 


Common House Ltuf^et 
{female) 


By DoNUD AVD LoUISl pEAITIi 


) j^E OF THE world’s humblcst 
voltes has for centuries been 
prized in many lands It is the 
cricket’s—a chirp of contentment in 
the rusty summer grasses that, as 
dusk falls, seems touched with 
wistfulness Fiddler, ventriloquist, 
acrobat, fighter and optimist (even 
when chill autumn nights give 
warning of his end), the cricket long 
ago lumped into the affections of 
manKind. “I love it for the many 
times I have heard it, and the many 
thoughts its harmless music has 
given me,” says Dickiens for us all 
in The Cncl^et on the Hearths 


Familiar in the Orient, Europe 
and the Americas, crickets hold a 
place in human life no other insect 
cm claim In his Swedish home the 
great naturalist Linnaeus kept 
crickets to send him to sleep. In 
Japan, where children delignt in 
collecting them, shops carry on a 
busy trade in caged crickets. 

Only the adult male cricket 
chirps, and he creates the sound 
partly for pure pleasure, partly to 
attract a lady. His instrument is a 
delicate one, consisting of one wing 
cover set with a ridge of a hundred 
or more fine triangular teeth, across 
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which he scrapes the other wing, 
rather like a fiddler. This stridula- 
tion with lifted wings, the right one 
always over the left, can be heard 
sometimes nearly a mile away. 

Some entomologists have doubted 
whether the female cricket hears the 
male at all. But to this unsentimen¬ 
tal cynicism, experiment found an¬ 
swer. Male and female crickets were 
put in separate cages, out of sight of 
each other but connected by tele¬ 
phone. When the male crickets 
struck up, the females eagerly 
crowded close to the receiver in 
their cage. The monotonous chirp¬ 
ing was music to their ears. (The 
ears arc not like ours, but rather a 
drumlike surface located near the 
knee, which receives vibration like 
the tympanum within the human 
ear.) 

Scientists have studied cricket 
chirps with tape recorders, strobo¬ 
scopic illuminators, heterodyne os¬ 
cillators and other gadgets, and 
have worked out accurate charts of 
the pitch, frequency and form of the 
music in the grass or trees. Hut, long 
ago, cricket lovers in ( 3 hina and 
Japan discerned with the unaided 
ear the exquisite differences between 
the crying of one species and an- 
other, and gave each a lovely name 
—Golden Bell, Grass Lark, Little: 
Bell of the Bamboo Grove. 

A cricket can “throw” his voice 
like a ventriloquist. A slight pres¬ 
sure of his wings against nis sides 
makes the chirp seem to come from 
now here^ now there, so that if you 


are hunting a cricket in the house 
you’ll be more on the jump than the 
insect is. Furthermore, weather 
changes affect the song: as it grows 
colder the pitch drops, the tempo 
slows. You can thus even tell the 
temperature by counting the chirps. 
The physicist Amos Dolbear, work¬ 
ing this out in 1897 with the snowy 
tree cricket, produced Dolbear's 
law: count the number of chirps in 
15 seconds and add 40; the sum is 
the temperature in degrees Fah¬ 
renheit. 

The house cricket used to be con¬ 
sidered a luck-bringcr, but today we 
know that it will eat almost any¬ 
thing and is likely to leave holes in 
tlic clothes in your cupboard bigger 
than those made by a moth. A 
champion champer, it can even 
chew through leather. Out of doors 
Its appetite turns as easily to decay¬ 
ing food as to fresh, to either animal 
or vegetable. There is even horrid 
evidence that occasionally a newly¬ 
wed cricket provides an unwilling 
dinner for his bride. 

A father mole cricket is fikcly to 
turn cannibal if he gets a chance at 
his own tender young. Understand¬ 
ably, the male and female of this 
species live apart, in burrows dug 
some six to eight inches under the 

g rass roots. This kind of cricket has 
ont paws which serve not only as 
digging tools but also as oars when 
he is lost at sea in a puddle. 

In front of the mole cricket’s 
tunnel there is often a bit of neatly 
swept earth shaded by gibuses, 
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rather like a veranda, where he hkes 
to sit and pluck a guttural note from 
his fiddle. This has charms for the 
lady of the species, but she never 
trusts him to babysit. She digs a 
hole for a nursery at the end of her 
own burrow, carefully polishing its 
walls, and lays a great quantity of 
eggs. She IS a devoted mother, even 
brooding her young, on chilly 
nights, under her six legged body. 

The gtnrie old French genius of 
entomology, Henri Fabre, once ob 
served the hatching of cricket eggs. 
Each egg had a cap rather like the 
lid of a biscuit box which opins 
more easily because of the line of 
perforations running rouiid it 
Pushed open by the head of the in 
fant cricket, the cap fell back to let 
the infant pop out, still in swad 
dling clothes. These were soon cast 
off, and within 24 hours the pallid 
mite, little bigger than a flea, had 
turned a handsome black and was 
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already jumping like a jack, waving 
his informative antennae and daring 
the dangers that surround us all on 
earth. 

At mating tune male crickets may 
fight It out for a lady like the boldest 
of knights Indeed, a cricket may be 
said to wear a light, elastic armour 
—the hard, protective cuticle which 
covers his soft body. Perhaps it is 
this thorough equipment of high' 
jump legs, light armour and strong 
jaws that gives a cricket the nerve 
mccssindv to proclaim his presence, 
whether he lives in a house, a bur- 
low, under a log or up a tree. 

We ma) be grateful that he has 
such valour. Poet David McCord 
lamented, “The cricket’s gone, we 
only hear machines”; but the crick¬ 
et’s chirp IS still here for all who 
care to listen —a sound of peace and 
of longing, a chant of praise for 
the lire wt humans share with 
this humble companion. 


American Ways 

In this day of almost total dependence on mechanical gadgets, one 
American supermarket has found it necessary to put this warning on its 
entrance: “Caution. No Automatic Door.” -M T 

A New Orleans drugstore features a special lunch consistmg of a 
hamburger, a soft drink—and a*vitamin pill. —w F f arbttem 

Sign in a Texas drive in cinema. “Please answer your car telephones 
prompdy. Don’t disturb other patrons.” -Hy Gardner 

The latest revised edition of the Boy Seoul Handbook contains an 
interesting change in the section on how to make pancakes over an open 
fire. It begins: “Make the pancake batter according to mstnictions on 
thebO!!../’ -NYT 
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xr L j • 1 *s the Lichtcnberg section of 

jVowhere else in the world have the :| East Berlin, housed in a huge 

Communists brought to bear such a -tlv complex of grim buildings, is 

simster and sustained campaign oj organizarion which has been 

._ i.,.- , r called “one of the heaviest conceit- 

psychological warfare ^ r l ■ j ■ 

^ * *' trations of subversive and espionage 

Bv Frederic Sondern “ 

the East German Ministry of State 

Security (known to the Germans as 
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REIGN OF TERROR IN WEST RERUN 


the MFS) Its efforts are directed, to 
a large extent, at two million re¬ 
markably courageous West Ber 
liners who for 12 years have fought 
off every sort of psychological war 
fare and physical terror that the 
Communists could devise Their 
struggle IS one of the most extra 
ordinary—and crucial —in modern 
history. 

Moscow has pressing reasons for 
wanting the whole of Berlin under 
East German- and thereby Soviet— 
rule Ordcrl), well fed, genuinely 
democratic and prosperous, West 
Berlin is an island ot freedom be 
hind the Iron Curtain, an embar 
rassingly visible symbol )f the 
validity of free {xjlitical and eco¬ 
nomic principh s As such, it exerts 
.1 galling pressure on the C'ommun 
1st East Germans, who live in com 
parative poverty and mediocrity 

To undermine West Berlin and to 
destroy the morale of its inhabitants 
IS one of the mam functions of the 
MFS Its budget is practically limit 
less Its enormous secret network 
reaches into every part of West Ger 
man life, not only in Berlin but in 
the entire Federal Republic 

Chief of the organization is 
Colonel Genet al Erich Mitlke, 
Minister of State Security Of all the 
Kremlin’s viceroys in the satellite 
countries he is probably the most 
sinister. A stocky, granite faced 
man of 55, he became a Communist 
at 15 in pre-Hitler Germany. When, 

* Sm *X3«nnaii Lawyers v CMiunumst 
Cnmes," The Header’s Digest, August 1951 


as head of the Party’s terror and 
assassination squad in Berlin, he 
shot two police officials, he escaped 
to Belgium. (A warrant for his ar¬ 
rest for murder is still active in the 
Federal Republic ) In 1940 he went 
to the Soviet Union and was put 
through the various schools for 
foreign igents In 1945 he returned 
to Berlin as principal organizer of 
the system designed to keep East 
Citrmany in the Soviet orbit. He is 
responsible only to the Kremlin. 

Under this completely Russian¬ 
ized general art some 1^,000 officers 
and men of the State Security Ser¬ 
vice (SSD), who work with more 
than 2oo,(X}0 agents and informers. 

(lermans refer to the SSD in the 
same hushed tone in which they 
used to refer to the (icstipo Specif¬ 
ically ’ nti listed with the attack on 
West Berlin is Section hive of 
Gcntril Miclke’s ministry, an enor¬ 
mous apparatus which uses all 
conceivable means, including kid¬ 
napping and murder, to harass the 
West Berliners. 

Its victims have been many. One 
of them was Dr. Walter Linse, a 
lawyer and member of the Commit¬ 
tee of Free jurists, which reports 
offences against the law committed 
by the USSR, and its subservient 
East Cierman Government.* The 
Free Jurists have become both an 
international symbol of West Ber¬ 
lin’s fight, and the repositoiv of a 
steadily growing mass of inmrma- 
tion about Eastern Europe. Dr. 
Linse was in charge of compiling 
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and checking the economic aspects 
of this material, and the MFS de¬ 
cided that he had to be removed. 

It was a routine operation for 
them. On a July morning in 1952, 
as he walked to work, he passed a 
taxi with its engine running. A man 
materialized from a doorway and 
asked him for a light; as he fumbled 
in his pockets for his lighter a cosh 
crashed down on his head. 

By chance an early morning 
lorry-driver, passing down the 
Gerichtstrasse, saw two legs being 
pulled into the already moving taxi. 
One shoe fell off. The lorry-driver 
stopped and picked it up, then 
roared.in pursuit of the taxi until it 
streaked into the Eastern sector of 
the city. West Berlin police estab¬ 
lished that the shoe was Linse's all 
right—all that remained of a brave 
man. 

On June 8th this year, the 
Soviet Red Gross at king last ad¬ 
vised the West German Red Cross 
that Dr. Linse had died in a Russian 
prison on December 15, 1953—an 
implicit admission that previous 
Communist denials of the kidnap¬ 
ping had been lies. 

Dr. Linse was succeeded at the 
Free Jurists by Dr. Edwin Neu¬ 
mann, an outstanding economist 
By now, the Free Jurists had 
learnt their lesson: their head¬ 
quarters and files were heavily 
guarded, and their members were 
taught to take care of themselves. 
Dr. Neumann, a withdrawn, 
austere sort of man, was cautious 


about whom he saw, where he went 
and when. , 

But unfortunately he had a pas¬ 
sion for sailing. At his boat club on 
the W.annsee, Berlin’s big lake, he 
became friendly with .1 pleasant new 
member who was equally enthusi¬ 
astic. Eventually the friend—an 
SSD agent, of course—was able to 
sail Neumann on a stormy day into 
the East German zone of the Wann- 
see where a People’s Police p^rol 
boat was lying in wait. Neumann 
was last heard of in October 1958, 
when he was reported to be in an 
East Berlin jail. 

Besides removing men d.ingcrous 
to them, like Linse and Neumann, 
the SSD has systematically snatched 
hundreds of relatively unim{X)rtant 
people from all walks of life. A 
West Berlin police oflicer explained 
this to me. ‘’They want all sections 
of the populace to think that the 
SSD can come and get anyone they 
want, no matter where he is. It’s the 
old Nazi trick of creating an atmo¬ 
sphere of terror. The system has 
great psychological impact and it’s 
difficult to combat.” 

Some of the kidnapped arc de¬ 
stroyed; others are forced to work 
as spies and agitators in the West. 
They know that unless they per¬ 
form efficiently the SSD will get 
them again. A typical example was 
an escapee from East Germany, a 
section foreman in one of West 
Berlin’s biggest industrial plants. 
Tricked into visiting his supposedly 
ailing mother in East Berlin, this 
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honest, hard-working craftsman of 
50 was taken to MFS headquarters, 
charged with desertion and given 
the choice of going to prison mdch 
nitely or providing the MFS with 
information on new electronic com 
ponents produced in his factory. 

The terrified foreman co operated 
with the MFS for several months 
Finally hi& conscience dro\e him to 
the police He also confided in a 
fellow worker Within 24 hours he 
had vanished 

The Senate of West Hcrlin, using 
the coldly precise records of the 
West Berlin Police Presidency ind 
other government agencies, recently 
published a Black Book giving de 
lads of the operations of General 
Mielke’s MFS and its SSD Much 
of it would be hard to believe it it 
did not come from so trustworthy 
and meticulous a group of men 

To undermine the West Berlin 
ers, confuse them and poison their 
lives, the MFS directs systematic 
personal attacks on leaders in poll 
tics, industry, labour, the Church 
and the professions A horde of in 
formers supplies Section Five with 
details of tne lives of such men, 
their families, friends, character, 
habits and finances These dossiers, 
some of which have fallen into the 
hands of West German authorities, 
are masterpieces of careful investi 
gation. With them as background, 
me anonymous telephone calls and 
letters begin—to wife, employer, 
friends. “It’s fiendish,” an indus¬ 
trialist said to me. “No matter how 
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guildess you are, they can make 
your life miserable with slander that 
you cannot stop.” 

Section Five is also expert in 
forgery One bureau, for example, 
has perfect replic.is of the letter- 
hods, rubber stamps and principal 
officers’ signatures not only of the 
various government officials in 
West Berlin and the Federal Repub¬ 
lic but of most of the political 
organizations and important indus¬ 
trial and other companies in 
West Cicrmmy These are used in 
all sorts of ways 

One continuous and unfortunate¬ 
ly (ficctivt barrage is aimed at valu¬ 
able refugees from East Citrmany. 
An able tloctor (one of many 
examples) fled to West Berhn re¬ 
cently He was given a very cool re¬ 
ception at all the refugee aid centres 
to which he applied Disillusioned 
and in despair, he was on the point 
of rctuining 

Luckily, at the last minute it 
was discoverc*d that the confidential 
file on him, indicating that he was a 
Soviet agent, had been forged by 
Section Five on what seemed to be 
official stationery of the Free Jurists. 

The doctor was saved and is now 
an asset to West Berlin But many 
refugees have not been so fortunate. 
Not receiving the asylum they ex¬ 
pected in West Germany, thanks to 
the machinations of the MFS, they 
have returned to East Germany and 
become implacable foes of the West 
—exactly what Section Five in¬ 
tended. “It seems incredible that 
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they would go to such detailed 
trouble,” a West C^erman official 
said to me. “But they do. And the 
cumulative effect is very telling.” 

Another method of creating con¬ 
fusion and fear involves malicious 
practical joking. A West Berlin 
manufactuicr received a written 
order from a highly reputable firm 
in West CJermany and earned it out 
—onlv to discover, after much dis- 
tress and hard feeling, that the order 
was entirely fictitious. Section Five 
had sent it. A prominent West Ber¬ 
lin legislator received an impressive 
invitation to go to Hamburg to 
address an evidently important 
group of businessmen. He went, 
only to find that no such group 
existed. “These may seem like crude 
practical jokes to you,” he said. 
“But they have great psychological 
impact on us. Our nerves are raw— 
as you can understand.” 

Section Five’s main effort, how¬ 
ever, is its enormous system of in¬ 
filtration. Well-informed West Ger¬ 
man officials estimate that at least 
8,000 ('ommunist agents are estab¬ 
lished for subversion in West Ber¬ 
lin. Their main targets are the 
police, the political parties, trade 
unions, public utilities, transport, 
schools and the big industries. Many 
such agents have been discovered in 
key positions by the Federal Repub¬ 
lic’s Intelligence system. More than 
500 have been arrested for treason 
during the last few years. 

The forces which West Germany 
can array against this army of 


subversion are pitifully small in 
number. » 

The Federal Office for Protection 
of the Constitution has the whole of 
the Federal Republic to police, and 
all too few men to spare for Berlin. 
The West German Socialist Party, 
with its years of experience in fight¬ 
ing Communism, does valiant serv¬ 
ice to keep the workers in the factor¬ 
ies from breaking under the strain. 
And the Western Allies military 
force in West Berlin, small though 
It is, is ah assurance of support. 

But the main forces arc the West 
Berliners themselves. They and 
their determination are symbolized 
in Berlin’s Potsdamer Platz, the 
teeming intersection where six main 
thoroughfares of the Western and 
Eastern zones meet, and two grim 
groups of policemen stand opposite 
each other. On the eastern side of 
the circular plaza arc the heavily 
armed, always restless Communist 
People’s Police in their grubby uni¬ 
forms. Opposite them is a looser 
cordon of immaculate West Berlin 
police in their traditional tall caps. 
These are usually big men and have 
an impressive, quiet dignity that the 
Schupos, as the Berliners call them, 
have maintained for a century. 
They rock calmly on their heels, as 
good policemen do, take everything 
in, and are always ready for trouble. 

“That’s us,*’ a taxi-driver said to 
me, pointing towards the Schupos. 
“As long as the West is with us, 
we’ll all be able to stand like 
those fellows are standing.” 
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WORD POWER 



By Wilfred Funk 




•^LL TiiF KBY words bdow end in tc This suffix—from the Latin /«x, Greeli; 
tkos, meaning “pertainmg to*’—^la often used to form an adjective from a noun. 
1 ick the word or phrase you believe to be nearest in meamng to each key word. 

Answers are on the next page 


(1) enmo- K wandering B given to 
mistakes C difficult to understand D 
amorous 

(2) exotic- A strange or foreign B tern 
petamental C vain D clear 

(3) soporific (s6 por if ik)—A flattering 
B sickening C exciting D sleep pro¬ 
ducing 

(4) axiomatic (ak si o mat' ik )—K placed 
in order B pivoting on a central point 
C self-evident D accurate 

(5) aromatic (fh: o mat' ik)—crippled 
B ftagrant C sentimental D evil- 
smelling 

archaic (ar kft' ik )—K awkward B 
damaged C lame D belongiog to an 
earlier penod 

(7) suMtalgic—A mdoknt B diseased 
C homesick D soothing 

iqmtlietio—A without emotion B 
exttemely sympadbetic C mutative. D 
eausmg sorrow 

(8) meteoric—A explosive B tempor¬ 
arily hnlhant C disastrous D over- 
wh^hmng* 

(lOD aiiAtorii^—A smart. ^ mahdous C 

|jm to dertynig pleasum from 
haB Ob othetik 0. deDteased. 


(11) phlegmatic (fleg mat ik)—^A slug¬ 
gish B Ignorant C fat D having sttf 
fiened joints 

(12) enigmattc (en ig mat' ik)—A dis¬ 
pleased B puxzlmg C learned. D 
short-sighted 

(13) sporadic (spd tad ik )—h epidemic 
B whirling C occasional D stagnant 

(14) egocentric (S go sen' trik)—A re¬ 
tiring B seif centred C circular D* 
enclosed 

(15) ironic— A. good humoured B in¬ 
flexible C hard m texture D disguisedly 
sarcastic 

(Ifi) acoustic (a L5ob' tik )—A pertain* 
mg to sound or hearing B jumbled. C 
shrewd D keen 

(17) prohfic—A skilful B swift C fertde 
O wearisomely verbose 

(18) choleric (kdl' tt ik )—A hot-tetn* 
pexed B feverish C pam-radmd P. 
yellow 

(19) a c stih c tic (5s di£t' ik)—A austere B: 
sensitive to beauty C efiemmatcD par- 
taming to morala 

0!O) «pio—A given m Severn judgeaneAM. 
lengthy. C strong. P hemic 

iT 



- f^Mswers to - 

"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 


(1) erotic—D: Amorous; arousing sexual 
desire; as, rro/zr literature, (ireek 

from eroty “love.” 

(2) exotic—A; Strange or foreign; unusual; 
as, an exoiie flower. Greek exoftkos, from 
exo, “outside.” 

(3) soporific--D; Sleep-producing; tend¬ 
ing to make lethargic; as, a soporific speech. 
Derived from Latin sopor, “heavy sleep.” 

(4) axiomatic—C: Self-evident; needing 
no proof; as, an axiomatic rule of law. 
Greek axiomatikos, “thoughtworthy.” 

(5) aromatic—Fragrant; spicy; having 
an agreeable smell. Greek aroma, “spice.” 

(6) archaic—D: Belonging to an earlier 
period; antiquated: as, archaic statuary. 
Greek arkhatkos, from arkhaios, “ancient.” 

(7) nostalgic -C: liomesick; yearning for 
a former place or time; as, “A penny¬ 
farthing race provided a nostalgic touch.” 
Greek nostos, “return home,” and algos, 

pain. 

(8) apath<!tic—^A: Without emotion or 
feeling; indiflerent; as, an apathetic audi¬ 
ence. Greek apatbeia, “freedom from 
emotion.” 

meteoric—^B: Temporarily bnllianq 
as, a meteoric career. Greek meteoron, 
“thing in the air.” 

(10) sadistic —C: Given to deriving plea¬ 
sure from inflicting pain on others. From 
the name of an 18th-century sexual de¬ 
generate, hhurquisjde Sade. 
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(11) phlegmatic —^ Sluggish; impassive; 
stolid; as, a phlegmatic disposition. Greek 
phleggnatikos, from pblegfua, “inflamma¬ 
tion.” 

(12) enigmatic—B: Puzzling; perplexing; 
mysterious; as, an enigmatic smile. Greek 
ainigmatikos, “in the form of riddles.” 

(13) sporadic—C: Occasional; as, sporadic 
machine-gun fire. Greek sporadikos, 
“scattered.” 

(14) egocentric- B: Self-centred; looking 
at everything with its relation to oneself 
in mind; as, an egocentric person. Latin 

“1»” an*! centrum, “centre.” 

(15) ironic- D; Disguisedly sarcastic; us¬ 
ing words to mean the opposite of what 
they usually express; as, “The play 
ended with an ironic twist.” Greek eironi- 
kos, from eirdn, “dissembler.” 

(16) acoustic—A: Pertaining to sound or 
hearing; as, the acoustic properties of a 
theatre. Greek akousUkos, “relating to 
hearing.” 

(17) prolific- C: Fertile; producing abun¬ 
dantly; as, a prolific writer. Derived from 
Latin proles, “offspring.” 

(18) choleric—A: Hot-ten'pered; fiery. 
Greek kho/e, “bile.” (Aristotle thought 
that a hot temper was caused by an excess 
of bile in the liver.) 

(19) aesthetic—Sensitive to beauty or 
to the fine arts; as, an aesthetic tempera¬ 
ment. Greek aistbitikos, “perceptive.” 

(20) epic—^D: Heroic; noble; as, a novel 
of epic grandeur. Greek efdkos, from 
epos, “word.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-14 correct. .fur 







All That Love 
Could Do— 

The Impiiing 
Story of 

Rex Harrisoii and 
Kay Kendall 


He gave the performance of hu lije to shield his wife 
from the knowledge of her fate 


Jhan and JiNF Robbins 


e N A chilly November d«iy in 
1956, a New York doctor 
opened a routine laboratory report 
It revealed that his patient, Kay 
Kendall, a gay and beautiful 29'ycar 
old actress, was mortally ill with 
leukaemia—cancer of the blood. He 
sent for the actress’s friend, Rex 
Harrison, who had -accompanied 
her on the day of her examination. 


Harrison ai rived at the doctor’s 
surgery wearing the grey flannels 
and check tweed hat of his stage 
charactci, Professor Henry Higgins 
in My Fair Lady. Sinking into a 
chair, he raised an enquiring eye¬ 
brow The doctor began to speak. 

To the usually nonchalant actoi, 
the news was a stunning shock. For 
some minutes Harrison sat there, 
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rubbing his nose. Then he asked for 
more information. The doctor ex¬ 
plained that nothing could be done 
to save Kay Kendall’s life. But with 
the help of some devoted person, he 
said, the end could be peaceful and 
relatively comfortable. 

The actor rose to his feet and 
stood, stock-still, with the look of a 
man who has been struck by a mal¬ 
let. As the two men shook hands, 
tears sprang to Harrison’s eyes. It 
was at that point, he said later, that 
he made up his mind not to tell Kay 
about her illness: “She had been 
through so much trouble, and she 
was so happy then. I could watch 
over her and care for her so tenderly 
that she need never know.” 

When Harrison reached the 
street, he shoved his hat to the back 
of his head. He smiled. He tried 
two or three different smiles until he 
had one that he liked. He was run¬ 
ning through his first rehearsal for 
the most difficult role he had ever 
played. He was to play it for 33 
months. 

Judged on past performances, Rex 
Harrison seemed badly miscast. He 
had built his stage reputation play¬ 
ing an imperious, mocking heel or 
a frankly lecherous playboy. Mem¬ 
bers of the Press sometimes implied 
that his private life was closely mod 
elled on his theatrical roles. He had 
been married twice and was soon 
to be divorced from his second wife, 
Lilli Palmer. 

This was the man from whom 
Kay Kendall’s doctors—^tn New 


York and later in London—^sought 
help. They werew not to be disap¬ 
pointed. 

On the evening following his talk 
with the doctor, when My Fair 
Lady went into its final act, Harri¬ 
son sang the wistful lyrics of “I’ve 
Grown Accustomed to Her Face.” 
There was no emotion in his voice 
that did not belong in the script. But 
he told friends long afterwards, 
“Show must go on and all that, but 
(lod knows how 1 got through it. 
And then, there she was in my 
dressing-room, waiting for me. She 
had on a new dress and she turned 
round and said anxiously, *1 paid 
a frightful lot for it—do you think 
it’s all right.?’ ” 

Harrison took a firm breath. “It’s 
lovely, darling,” he said brightly. 
“It’s good style and you can wear it 
for ever! ” 

Kay Kendall was lithe and long- 
limbed. She looked as delicate as 
blown glass, but her generous 
mouth and great, roaring laugh 
were reassuring. Unaware of her 
own assets, Kay wept or stormed 
when columnists called her the 
“exquisite bean pole.” 

She mourned over her nose, de¬ 
plored her small bosom: “It’s 
simply not equipment enough for a 
professional life!” She brushed 
frantically at the natural pompa¬ 
dour in her beautiful hair, wailing, 
“I look like Danny Kaye hiding be¬ 
hind Jimmy Durante!” 

Born into a family of music-hall 
entertainers, Kay had led a rootless, 
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life-in-a-trunk childhood. Evacu¬ 
ated from London to escape the war¬ 
time bombing, she slipped back at 
14 to look for work and joined the 
chorus of a travelling revue. After¬ 
wards, she landed bit parts in a 
series of third-rate touring shows. 
“You don’t know what loneliness 
is,” Kay said, “until you’ve lived 
like that, rushing from town to 
town, waking up every morning 
in a strange hotel bed.” At 18 she 
starred in London Town, but the 
film was a flop. Kay was now ex¬ 
hausted and, her doctor said, 
anaemic. Her humour was irrepres 
sible, however, and soon she was a 
familiar figure in post-war London’s 
cafe society, where her zany antics 
caught the attention of film makers. 
They cast her in four films in quick 
succession, including the now- 
classic Genevieve, which established 
Kay as that rarest of theatrical types 
—a beautiful clown. 

But she was again laid low by a 
mysterious attack of fatigue, which 
doctors could trace only to anaemia. 
They advised her to take a long, 
restful holiday. 

Kay rejected this plan when she 
was offered a part in The Constant 
Husband op{x>site an established 
star—^Rex Harrison. It was a won¬ 
derful opportunity, she felt, and she 
could learn much from him. 

When Kay and Harrison met on 
the set, she put out both hands and 
all btit curtsied. 

“It’s a privilege to work with 
you,” she Durblcd. 


5 ^ 

Harrison inclined his head stiffly 
and muttered a curt “Thank you.” 

“I think he’s a beastly snob! ” she 
told a friend after the first day’s 
shooting. And .she began to cry. 

Before long they were un¬ 
ashamedly and wildly in love. 
When Harrison took the role of 
Professor Higgins in My Fair Lady, 
Kay followed him to the States, 
signed a contract to film Les Girls 
and began to travel back and forth 
between New York and Hollywood. 

When she flew into New York 
one week-end, she reported that she 
had lost seven pounds and com¬ 
plained of being tired. Harrison 
marched her off for what all as¬ 
sumed would be a routine check-up. 
The diagnosis—anything but rou¬ 
tine—was myeloid leukaemia. 

Harrison made up his mind to 
marry Kay as soon as |X)ssible. Kay 
set the date for June 1957. After the 
ceremony she said to reporters, 
“Now I have everything I’ve always 
wanted.” 

Rex Harrison is not easy to live 

w 

with. He keeps irregular hours, is 
short-tem[x:rcd and a hopeless hypo¬ 
chondriac. What’s more, he has al¬ 
ways cheerfully acknowledged his 
faults and made no effort to over¬ 
come them. Now, for the first time 
in his life, he wanted to reform and 
dared not—afraid that Kay might 
suspect something. “Every line I 
spoke, every move I made,” he said 
afterwards, “was directed towards 
keeping that secret.” He allowed 
her to take solicitous care of him. 
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She chased guests home early, say 
mg, “Rex has a matmee tomorrow. 
He must rest ” A servant who 
worked for the Harrisons said, 
“Those two loved each other in a 
special, wondciful wav 1 hey would 
)ust look at each other and suddenly 
burst out laughing ” 

In December, Harrison left the 
New York company of My Fatr 
Lady and the two returned to Eng 
land There he was rarely seen by 
his old friends “I know he’s fond 
of her,” said one, “but why does he 
spend all his time with her?” 

Harrison showered gifts on his 
wife In rapid succession he bought 
her four mink jackets and a full 
length mink coat Kay put them all 
on and had her photograph taken 
“We are going to Switzerland,” she 
announced, “because it is too warm 
here to permit me to wear all my 
furs at once ” 

In St Mont/, on I^cember 28, 
Kay collapsed She was rushed to 
hospital, put in an oxygen tent and 
given blood transfusions 

Rex Harrison released the first of 
a long senes of false statements with 
which he deceived Press .ind public 
for the next 20 months “Kay has 
a touch of focxl poisoning,” he told 
reporters 

Kay was out of hospital within 
the week “Leukaemia is like that,' 
Kay’s London doctor explained to 
Rex “A quiet phase goes into an 
acute phase Now that she has re¬ 
covered she will probably be all 
right for perhaps a year.” 


Back in London, Kay told every¬ 
one how wondef^l it was to be 
alive and to be Mrs. Rex Harrison. 
“In Switzerland,” she said, “when I 
thought I was going to die, Rex sat 
by my bed for two whole nights 
Whenever I opened my eyes he was 
there He got no rest at all ” 

In April My Fatr Jjidy opened 
in London “Now that you’re so 
famous and well liked,” Kay said, 
reiding Harrison’s notices, “we’cl 
better have a baby right away ” 
Harrison looked at his slender^ 
wife, now considerably under 
weight “You haven’t the shape for 
It,” he teased “You look lik( 1 
sixth form schoolgirl ” 

Kiy protested “I may not look 
like a matron coming at you, but 
I certainl) look like one going 
awiy I” 

H.irrison hastily proposed that 
they do a film together instead, and 
made arrangements to leave the cast 
of My Fatr Lady “I am a little 
wear> of Higgins,” he insisted 
“And I rather think Higgins is 
bored with me It’s time someone 
else had a go at it ” 

With the earnings from their 
film The Reluctant Debutante, they 
moved into a Georgian house in 
Chelsea, hired two servants and 
bought a Rolls-Royce. Kay insisted 
that the car was a present for Rex. 
“What I’d like for myself,” die 
said, smiling tiredly, “is a wooden 
wagon with a very old horse.” 

Although her now failing body 
begged her to slow down, nervous 
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energy drove her onward. The next 
spring she signed to appear m Once 
More, With Feeling, her last film 
comedy 

In Mav, Kay collapsed on the set 
She was rushed to the London Clin 
1C, suffering from what Harrison, 
prompted by the doctor, called a 
minoi lung infection Revived by 
blood transfusions, she was back at 
work nine days later, clowning 
around with the film’s co star, Yul 
Brv nner * 

Harrison sUkkI quictl) on the 
sidelines When the day’s shooting 
was ovc I, she went off hand in hand 
with he I husband 

Hamson said, “It meant so much 
to Kay to finish that pie tin c I had 
to let hei do it, even it it killed hci 
I guess in a way it did ’’ 

He knew his wife did not have 
much more time In August, the 
film eomplete’d, they went to Italv 
At Poitofino, Kav and Harrison 
sunned themselves on the rocks, 
dipped in the waim sea and pic 
nicked in the hills. Kay grew 
weaker 

Then one night, Rex Harrison 
walked into the small hospital in 
near by Rapallo with his wife in his 
arms. Kay’s doctor rushed from 
England to his patient “1 found her 
with a temperature of 104,” he said 
later. “Her face was grey and cov¬ 
ered with sweat. She whispered, 
‘Please take me to London.’ ’’ 

An air trip was ruled out because 
of the high altitude. They managed 
to board the Rome-Paris express at 


a near-b) town when a passenger on 
the solidly-booked tram gave up his 
compartment to Kay 

“The tup was a nightmare,” 
Kav’s doctor recalls “She said she 
was unable to breathe Her lungs 
were functioning, but her pulse was 
low 

“We had to change trains in 
Pans Rex tore out, saying some¬ 
thing about getting a stretcher. I 
turned round, ind there was Kay, 
standing on hei Icct, gamely smil- 
ing 


“She insisted on walking aboard 
the Channel steamer at Calais. 
Those were her list indcjxndcnt 
steps We carried her off the steamer 
at I)over in i canvas deck chair Rex 
had been recogni/cd and dozens 
of leporters and photographers 
blocked the way to our limousine. 
Rex wade<l through them, saying 
calmly, ‘No, Kay’s not seriously ill. 
Perhaps a touch of flu ’ ’’ 

A blood specialist was consulted. 
Was there anvlhmg that might beat 
down the disease for a few more 
months^ Nothing Harrison moved 
into the hospital, his room adjoining 
K.iy’s. When he emerged for a rest¬ 
less prowl round the square, re- 
jxjrters nabbed him He no longer 
bothered to put on an act. His voice 
was thickened by tears. 

“She IS ■suffering,” he said. 
“When I’m with her she tries to 
hide the pain. The doctors said I 
could help her by going away for an 
hour or so.” 

Towards the end of the sixth day, 
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Kay sank into a merciful coma The 
following ncx)n, she opened her 
eyes He I hand moved along the 
sheet to ehsp Hainson’s “Rex, 1 
love vou,” she said elearlv, and was 
gone 

1 V> dis|Kl any false impressions, 
Rex Harrison has summed up their 
final year teigether It was not i bui 
den toi him, but a pnvilege “She 
gave biek so much more than I 
gave to her,” he sue! “I tried to 
shield her, but no one could do Ka\ 
Kenekrll a tivour, she was ilwivs 
there first I or years people have 
been siymg to me, ‘Harnsein, when 
lie \ou going to grow up^’ Now I 
know what they were talking ibout 
I know how It feels to try to give 


something to someone I have 
learnt that the most difficult part ol 
giving is to leceive ” 

The deep desire, to help a loved 
one to face a crisis doesn’t always 
geneiate the strength or ability to do 
so Hairison was called upon to do 
the fine thing that he could do best 

act lie did, superbly 

Thf fiwi curt Tin, howevei, rings 
down with 1 m ipir ejuestion unan 
sweieel Despite ill thit was done to 
lonet il the fnts, it is hire! to believe 
thit 1 sensitive, intelligent person 
e in be de ilhlv ill anel not know it 
"W is K ly Kendall, too, acting all 
tint time ^ If so, which of them was 
in the suppoiting role' 



Made in Japan 

Tolrisis m Ireland aie understandably reluctant to buy souveniis 
stamped “Made in fapan ’ But the [apinese have got over the preihlem, 
and the souvenirs are reported to be selling very well indeed The biic 
a brae is still stamped “Made in Japan ’ but in (raelie i \t w j 

In a fortune telling booth near the Big Buddha shrine in Kamakura, 
a bird accepts your com, drops it in a slot, enters the miniature shrine 
and returns with vour fortune on a slip of paper in his beak Visiting 
the booth with a Japanese fr end, I was charmed as I watched the little 
bird go through his paces at th bidding of his master. But what really 
ama/ed and delighted me v is that the slip of paper delivered to my 
Oriental friend was written in Japanese—and mine in English • 

Cimtnbuttd hy Kristina Moort 

Ai A police Station in Yokohama an “electronic” approach to drunks 
has been adopted. The morning after the night before, the drunks are 
made to listen to a tape recording of the babbling they did after they 
were hauled in Worse than a fine, some say. u mw j 



Professional hints for the 
occasional photographer 



Contrary to advice in the in¬ 
struction books, snapshots made 
by holding the camera at angles 
and not on the level make by far the 
best pictures. In this way it is pos¬ 
sible to “see” a -picture that one 
never thought existed before. Point 
the camera upwards, downwards, 
sideways, climb up on a ladder, 
look down from the elevated steps, 
and you will be astonished by the 
effective results. Photographing a 
jierson from a higher level will give 
you a clearer picture of his features. 
To shoot over the heads of a crowd, 
hold the camera upside down and 
look into the viewer from below. 

Forget the old warning about 
keeping the sun behind you when 
you take a photograph. The best 
pictures are made with the sun 
coming from right or left across the 
picture. This “side light” gives 
more modelling to the details and 
enlivens the whole picture. By the 
same token, high noon is the worst 
hour for good pictures, as the light, 
being directly overhead, gives a 
minimum of interesting shadows. If 


you arc careful not to get the sun 
directly into the lens, you can 
sometimes shoot almost directly to¬ 
wards the sun, especially if you cup 
your hand over the lens to shade it. 
This “back-lighting” is very beauti¬ 
ful when properly handled, blow- 
eve*", when shooting towards the 
sun you must quadruple the ex¬ 
posure time because the shadows are 
much stronger than in direct light. 

When you take close ups, make 
sure that you get a glint of light in 
both eyes—catch-lights, they are 
called professionally. If you don’t, 
the eyes will lack sparkle and lustre. 
A light within eye range of the sub¬ 
ject will do the trick. 

Before you take that lovely picture 
of the lake with its perfect reflec¬ 
tions, stop long enough to toss a 
stone into the water. The resulting - 
ripples will greatly enhance the 
pictorial effect. 

To GET a striking effect of the sun 
breaking through the shadows in 
the woods, and to make fine shafts 
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of sunlight in the shadows, stamp 
about and stir up as much dust as 
you can. I’hcn make the exposure 
with a filler. 

PiciUREs 01 landscapes are hope¬ 
lessly UKomplete without the beauty 
of clouds and sky. Yet in the aver¬ 
age landscape snapshot, the clouds 
either do not show at all, or ap[)car 
as mere smudges, over-exposed be¬ 
cause the light from the sky is much 
stronger than that from objects on 
the ground. To avoid these “bald- 
heaclcd” landscapes, take pictures 
of beautiful skyscapes alone—with 
short exposures and a cloud filter 
over your lens. These sky scenes can 
easily be printed over your bald- 
headed landscapes, giving a beauti 
ful and natural tom[)osite. 

An excellent way for the amateur 
to gel .) soft, diffused effect with a 
simple camera is to stretch a piece 
of chiffon or, better still, a piece of 
nylon stocking across the lens. The 
piece to be mounted should be 
dampened, glued and stretched 
evenly across the lens. 

There are several ways in which a 
photograph may be given a 3-D 
look. Taking the picture when there 
arc long shadows, getting a rellec- 
tion in the foreground, and ising 
strong side-lighting or back-light¬ 
ing. Shadows, thrown in long- 
drawn-out splotches across walls 
and paths, give the feeling of look¬ 
ing into a picture instead of look¬ 
ing at it. When a body of water can 


be included as part of the fore 
ground, let tl^p reflections carrv 
one’s attention back to the principal 
point of the composition. 

When you take a picture of a 
moving train, of a loo-yard sprinter, 
or any object moving towards you, 
the more directly head on you takt 
the picture, the better it will be. The 
more directly an object approaches 
an observer, the less blur its motion 
will cause. 

When you take indoor portraits 
by daylight, block out the lower 
half of the window with anything 
that comes to hand, and sec the re 
markable improvement in lighting 
for your purpose. And don’t for .t 
moment think that in order to take 
good indoor portraits you have to 
have a battery of artificial lights. 
Wonderful pictures are made with 
daylight alone. 

One dodge in taking night pic¬ 
tures of a city—a shot from your 
hotel window, for example—is to 
set the camera on a tripod or table 
where it won’t be interfered with, 
and then make a very weak under¬ 
exposure of the scene just about 
dusk. Don’t wind the film or touch 
the camera, but after dark when the 
lights are on, take another shot to 
get the night effect. The original 
under-exposure gives body to the 
buildings, but it shouldn’t be so 
strong that the night effect will be 
lost. Try it a couple of times to find 
out how much time to give. 



t 
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B\ Sydnfy Harris 

WALKFD with i friend of mint, 
a Quaker, to the ncwspiptr 
stand tht other night, ind he 
bought a pajicr, th mking the news 
paper seller politely 1 he man 
didn't even aeknowledge it 
“A sullen fellow, isn t hc^” I 
eommented 

“Oh, he s like th it cveiy night,” 
shrugged my friend 
“1 hen why do you eontinue to be 
so polite to him?” I asked 
“\Vhy not?” enquired my friend 
“Why should 1 let htm deeide how 
I’m going to behave ?” 

As 1 thought about this ineident 
later, it occurred to me that mv 
friend has a sense of inner balance 
which IS lacking in most of us, he 
knows who he is, wKat he stands 
for, how he should behave. 


He refuses to return ineivilily for 
incivility, because then he would 
no longer be in eommind of his 
own conduct 

When we are enjoined in the 
Bible to return good for evil, wc 
look upon this as a moral injunction 
which It is But it is also i psycho 
logic il prescription foi our emo 
tional health 

Nobod> is unhippier thin the 
perpetual reactor His centre of 
emotional gi ivity is not rooted 
within himself, where it belongs, 
but in the world outside him His 
spirmnl temper iture is alwiys be 
ing raised or lowered by the social 
elimite iround nun, and he is a 
mere eieiture at the merev of these 
elements 

Prai'e gn cs him a feeling of well 
being, which is filse, beeiusc it 
doe s not 1 ist and it does not come 
from self approval Criticism de 
presses him more thin it should, 
bee luse it conhrms his own secret 
Iv shikv opinion of himselt Snubs 
hurt him, and the merest suspicion 
of unpopulirity in iny quarter 
rouses him to bitterness 
A serenity of spirit cannot be 
aehieved until wc become the mas 
ters of our own actions and atti 
tildes To let another determine 
whether we shall be rude or 
gracious, elated or depressed, is to 
relinquish control over our own 
personalities, which is ultimately all 
that wc possess. The only true pos 
session is self possession 


Condttued from The Chuago Dmtv Sevfi 
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^Ther^s a 
Tidal Wave Looi 


By Lawrence Elliott 





in Here!^ 


Drama in Real Life 


N July 9, 1958, Howard Ulrich, 
* a 32 year old commercial fisher 
man, ot Ptiican, Alaska, wis troll 
ing off the mouth of Lituyi Ba) 
with his seven year old son when ht 
heard the 6pm weather report 1 
possibility of high winds from the 
south east 

Normally he would have ig 
nored such a warning, hut now he 
went into the whedhouse of his 
38-foot Edne and radioed his part 
ner, Julian Graham, who was run 
ning a parallel course 50 yards off 
his port beam “Julian,” he said, 
“as the boy is aboard. I’m going 
mto Lituya for the night ” 

Ulrich didn’t much like Latuya 
Bay. Its mouth is constricted oy 
rock to a very narrow 80 foot chan 
nel, white violent tidal currents 
make navigation of the channel 
difficult. And there yirere ffshermen 
aboutwho remembered thatOctober 
mornmg in 1936 when several giant 
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waves swept across the bay, leaving 
destruction in their wake. 

Still, Lituya was the only natural 
harbour along loo miles of the Gulf 
of Alaska coast, and Ulrich went in. 

About ten that night, just before 
he went below to get some sleep, a 
second troller put into Lituya. In the 
distance it looked like Bill and 
Vivian Swanson’s Badger. A few 
minutes later a third came in and 
anchored beside the second. But by 
that time Ulrich was sleeping peace¬ 
fully. There was no wind. The 
water was glassy smooth. Small ice- 
. bergs floated about, sparkling in the 
deepening twilight. 

But'one thing was ominously 
wrong. The gulls and terns that us¬ 
ually screamed above the rocky 
crags of Cenotaph Island in the 
centre of the bay were silent. What 
was even more strange, they had 
disappeared. Graham, who had 
gone on five miles north after leav¬ 
ing Ulrich, had come upon the birds 
at Cape Fairweather, and the sight 
made him uneasy. never saw so 
many of them,” he said. “They 
must have covered 20 acres. The 
funny diing was, there wasn’t a 
single one in the air. They were all 
squatting on the beach, as though 
they were waiting for something.” 

It was sdll light at 10.17 
abrupt and violent shudder brought 
Ulrich bounding out of his bunk. 
Not quite awake, he thought the 
anchor must have pdled loose. 
We’ve run aground t The moment 


he came plunging out on deck, he 
knew the trudi. • 

“It was an earthquake, a bad 
one,” he said. “The water churned, 
the mountains shook. Those moun¬ 
tains—it was just as if they were 
going through some awful torture. 
Can you imagine what it’s like to 
see a io,ooo-foot mountain twisting 
and shaking?” 

Clouds of snow and rock were 
thrown up into the sky. Great 
chunks tore loose from the moun¬ 
tainsides and came avalanching into 
the bay. Huge pieces of ice came 
fiying off the Lituya Glacier, at the 
head of the bay, like a load of rocks 
tumbling off a lorry. 

Ulrich didn’t know it, but in 
Juneau, the capital city, the earth¬ 
quake shook people in their beds. 
Near Cross Sound large numbers of 
octopus, cod and halibut were killed 
by shock waves. The Alaska Com¬ 
munications cable between Haines 
and Skagway was severed in four 
places. In Seattle, the University of 
Washington’s seismograph necxlle 
was knocked completely off its 
graph. When a final reading was 
taken, the quake was found to have 
been among the four severest in 
North American history, registering 
close to 8 on the Richter Magnitude 
Scale. (The San Francisco earth¬ 
quake of 1906 had registered 8.25.) 

As his boat thrashed at anchor, 
Ulrich stood transfixed by the spec¬ 
tacle before him. It had a hypnotic, 
other-world quality from which he 
had to wrendi himself free. 
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His son stood beside him on the 
deck now, sleepily rubbing his eyes. 
Ulrich made a tentative effort to get 
a life-jacket on the boy. He didn’t 
feel any real sense of danger—he 
was fairly certain that the Edrie 
could ride out the quake—^but it 
seemed the thing to do. He didn’t 
bother about a jacket for himself. In 
fad, a long time [).is.scd before 
he realized that he was wearing 
nothing but the pants in which he 
had slept. It was seconds short of 
10.20 p.m. 

About two and a half minutes 
.ifter he first felt the earthcjiiake, 
Ulrich heard a rumbling, gathering 
roar. Soon it filled the hollow of the 
bay with crashing sound. He aclu 
ally felt its vibrating impact on his 
bare skin. Along the top of the bay, 
six and a half miles away, an enor¬ 
mous wedge of mountain and 
glacier, thousands of tons of ice, 
rock and earth, had heaved, then 
plunged down into the narrow in¬ 
let, causing a ca.scading wave of 
water which now seemed to explcxle 
across the bay at incredible height. 
PonderoiLsly, inexorably, the wall of 
water began bearing clown on the 
Edrie. 

“Get below!” Ulrich cried to his 
son. Then, “Wait!” he shouted. 
“The life-jacket!” 

Terrified and trembling, the boy 
stocxl fast as his father fumbled with 
the strings on the jacket. Precious 
seconds fled by. Fragments of panic- 
flecked thought jarred against 
Ulrich’s brain: he had to gel away 


from the beach; he had to raise 
anchor! Then he remembered that 
(iraham and his 17-year-old son, 
Ken, were only a few miles away 
at C'ape Fairweather. He ran to his 
radio. 

Grsiiam had just turned out the 
fo’c’.slc light when his Lumen 
pitched forward, then rolled hard 
to starboard. 1 le and his son bound¬ 
ed on to the deck. The sea was con¬ 
torted by six-inch waterspouts; 
waves smashed crazily against one 
another and churned the water to 
frenzied white foam. “Start the cn- 
gip:'*” Graham commanded. Re¬ 
membering Ulrich, he ran to switch 
on the radio. A babble of excited 
sound came over the receiver— 
.shouts, half-sentences and cries of 
alarm 'I’licn, sharper than the rest: 
“Mayda\ 1 Ma\day! This is the 
Edrie in Litiu.i Bav! A tidal wave’s 
broken loose in here! I don’t think 
we’ve got a chaneg.” 

Ulrich ckxisn’t remember sending 
his “Mayday” emergency call. His 
recollection is that as the wave tore 
through the bay, the first thing he 
did w.is to start his engine and 
throw in the full {x>wer of his an¬ 
chor winch. “I meant to head into 
It. I felt 1 had to get into deep water 
before the wave threw us up on to 
the beach.” 

The anchor wouldn’t budge. The 
tortured heaving of the earth had 
probably opened a crevice .md swal¬ 
lowed it. Desperate, Ulrich let the 
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chain pay out to its full 40'fathom 
length: perhaps there would be 
enough slack to permit the Edrie 
to ride up over the wave. Then, 
with engine and rudder, he began 
manoeuvring the pitching troller 
about so that she would be facing 
into the onrushing wall of water. 

The wave had tapered to a height 
of apprtjximately too feet as it cut a 
padi through Onotaph Island. It 
now stretchetl two and a half miles 
from one shfire to the other, break¬ 
ing sharply as it swept over the 
north side of the island. And, 
wherever it struck, it sheared away 
trees that had stood for 100 years and 
peeled the earth to bedrock. Flung 
into the bay, six-foot spruce trunks 
were shaved as clean of bark as 
though they had been through a 
sawmill. 

Ulrich had not quite got the 
Edrie s bow swung into the wave 
when it hit. “It was like going up in 
a lift,” he said. “Only there seemed 
to be no end to it. The half-inch 
anchor chain snap^ied off at the 
winch like a piece of kite string, 
and the short end came snapping 
back around the wheelhouse and al¬ 
most took my head off.” 

The wave lifted the Edtie high 
up over the shore line. Swooping 
along above the treetops, Ulrich 
abandoned hope. “There was just 
nothing I could do,” he said. “I 
could see the trees snapping off be¬ 
low us. I reckoned we would be 
‘dumped and smashed on the rocks.” 

Miraculously, the Edrie slid over 


the wave*s crest and was caught by 
the backwash. Down and down the 
little troller swept. Ulrich threw his 
throttle wide open and clung to the 
wheel in a frantic effort to keep his 
bow pointed at Cenotaph Island. 
For the first time, he began to think 
that he and his son had a chance. 

Neither of the other two boats an¬ 
chored in Lituya Bay lasted so long. 
On the Badger, Vivian Swanson 
saw the great wave coming and 
cried out to her husband, “What 
can we do?” For a moment. Bill 
Swanson considered following the 
example of Orville and Mickey 
Wagner on the 44-foot Sunmore, 
which had anchored beside them— 
hauling anchor and making a run 
for the channel and open water. But 
he decided that the Badger could 
never make it in time. He moved 
closer to his wife and just waited. 
He remembers diat the wave was 
still sweeping them upward when 
he heard Mickey Wagner’s last, 
plaintive cry on the radio, and he 
saw the sleek new Sunmore awash 
to the wheelhouse and heading 
straight for a sheer cliff. 

Swanson’s boat went up like a 
matchstick over the 150-yard-wide 
spit of'rock at the mouth of the bay, 
up and out into the open sea. “1 
looked down on rocks as big as 
houses when we crossed the spit,” 
Bill Swanson says. A quarter of a 
mile off-shore, the boat hit the bed 
of the sea, stern-first. With the icy 
Gulf waters rising over them 
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through the shattered stern, the 
Swansons tore frantically at the 
lines which secured their eight foot 
skifl to the whcclhousc Hxjf The 
water was at then knees when lhe\ 
shoved od from the stricken ttoiler 
As the oais had been swept iway. 
Hill lore loose one of the skill’s 
thwarts aneJ began [).ulelling 

Hy now, rulios were erackling 
all over the area as skippeis set out 
toaeeouni fore\e*r> boat in the little 
fishing Heet, interdependent in eii 
SIS as never before Raeing elown 
tiom Cape bairweatbei .it teip 
sjxed, (iraham kept re[x iting 
“This IS the Lumen calling the 
Edne Arc vou reeciving me?” 

UiRieif felt that he had been 
elumpcel, pell null, intei another 
world Inside the bay, a steneb “It 
smelt like an expleision in i root 
cellar,” he saiel- bung m the gath 
enng twilight A strange fog was 
closing in He eeiulel see water surg 
mg up on to the shene, foiming 
lakes hundreds ejf yards inland and 
elumping mountains of debus ein to 
the beach Hut the eeriest sight was 
the shore line, thick with trees only 
moments bcfoie, now naked, sheirn 
to glistening rock In the bay, felled 
trees were pitching anel tossing in 
unnatui al currents and eddies, eriss 
crossed and up ended like spillikins. 
CJreat chunks of glacier lee spun 
round and round, grinding against 
one another. 

Nevertheless, Ulrith decided to 
have a try at getting out of the bay. 
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Carefully he began threading his 
way towards the channel. 

“I could hardly sec a thing by 
now,” he said, “not a single land¬ 
mark I had tt) follow a compass 
course The tide might be against 
me; I might gel a tree through the 
hull on the way out Hut it was still 
<1 better gamble than milling around 
inside until we were eiushed ” 

T he hdne bit the channel on the 
full ebb tide bliieh e*ascel his boat 
into the swih lunning water and 
within seconds the Edtit was be*ing 
thrown towards the o|)en sea, pitch 
mg under wases that broke solidly 
o\*.r the wheelboLise Still, she held 
ste idy foiv and aft, her snub nose 
risiiijr stubbornly liter each breaker. 
It seemed to Ulrieh that he h.irdly 
breathe d until, at 1 ist, the stout Itttle 
treillei reached the comp native calm 
ejf ope n yyater He began te) shake - 
a elelayeel le letiein tei the harrowing 
meiments behind him 'HKn he 
went below and dicssed 

Hi-arinc, seiLith east at full threitde, 
Ciraham was sexin teireed to cut 
his sjiced, lust to five knots, then 
to twe), as the debris flung out of 
Tatuya Hay began spreading up and 
down the coastline Ken (Jiaham 
lay prone across the Lumen’s bow, 
pla)ing a torch on the dark and 
littered water, guiding his father 
to peirt or starboard, and sometimes 
sheiutmg, “Reverse * ” 

Inexplicably, CJraham cut his 
engine as he approached Litiiya. 
“There was no reason for me to 
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shut down,” he ^id. “In fact, it was 
plain dangerous. I couldn’t have 
been in more than five fathoms 
of water. I might have drifted 
aground. It was just one of those 
senseless things you do sometimes. 
Now, I’m not a religious man, but 
when something like that hapjiens 
—when senseless things add up to a 
purpose that you couldn’t possibly 
know about—then I say ih.it some¬ 
body or something higher up is 
keeping track of things.” 

The moment (iraham’s engine 
faded, a new sound broke the still¬ 
ness—a thin, plaintive cry. “It could 
have been a bird—it sounded like 
one—but Ken and I kept running 
from one corner of the boat to 
another, trying to find where it 
came from.” 

N(»w there was only silence, and 
soon (Jraham turned the engine on 
again. In a little while he felt im¬ 
pelled to turn it olT. Twice more he 
rejxiated the process, and the fourth 
time he again heard the weak call 
for help. 

Bill Swanson’s tiny skill was 
almost alongside the Lumen’s 
port bow, barely four inches of free¬ 
board remaining. Waist-deep in the 
water, the Swansons were all hut 
senseless with shock and cold. 

Graham and Ken sent out word 
that the Swansons had been picked 
up—“Tell ’em to send a plane! 
while he got Bill and Vivian into 
sleeping'hags and heated some cof¬ 
fee for tliem. Then he and Ulrich— 
with a third boat which had arrived, 


Red Embree’s Theron — began 
searching for some trace of the 
Wagners. About i a.m. Graham 
heard that a plane had left Juneau 
for Di.xon Harbour, about 40 miles 
away; he was to take the Swansons 
there. 

• (Jraham suggested that Ulrich 
should follow him to Dixon Har 
hour. Ulrich declined. “There was 
only Red Embree .ind me to look for 
the Wagners. I felt the least 1 could 
do was to stick around.” 

All night long the two searchers 
alternately drifted and called, then 
crui.scd on to another area and 
called again; but it was a futile 
search. By now the sea was com 
pletely littered. Floating clumps of 
earth, roots and trees, some still 
standing upright, drifted by like 
ghostly islands. 

It was 5.30, with the morning sun 
already reddening the sky, when 
other trollers reached the scene. 
Ulrich turned to his .son. “Well, 
sport, what do you say to all the 
excitement?” 

“Daddy,” the boy replied, “let’s 
go home to Pelican.” 

Ulrich hugged the slim shoulders 
close to him, then turned the boat 
south-east and increased speed. As 
he cruised past Dixon Harbour, the 
Lumen hailed. Graham had been 
standing by, waiting for his partner, 
so that they could return to Pelican 
together, as partner boats should. 
In the full light of the new day the 
friends made for Cross Sound. It 
had been a long 24 hours. 



What were people doing as the clouds 
oj the Second World War gathered 
menacingly on the horizon ^ 


Only Twenty-One Years Ago 


Samuel Wiiiiamson 
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eptember 30, 1938: 

Neville Chdiribcilam, 
Prime Minister of 
Britain, landed this 
rainy evening at Hes 
ton Airport near London, waving 
a sheet of paper at a cheering 
crowd “Peace*” he cried happily. 
“Peace with honour*” The paper 
was an agreement signed at two 
o'clock that morning in Munich 
by Chamberlain, French Premier 
Edouard Daladier, Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

This summit meeting broke a 
summer-long tension which by the 
end of September had brought 
Europe to the brink* of war. The 
quarrel was over part of muld- 
Immai Czechoslovakia: the Sude- 
teiuand, largely German-speaking, 


restive md riotous under Na/i agi¬ 
tation Hitler demanded first its 
autonomy, then annexation by 
Germany. 

Chamberlain had made two con¬ 
ciliatory visits to Hitler. Each time 
the Fuhrer added to his demands 
but assured the Prime Minister, 
“This IS the last territorial claim I 
have to make in Europe ” On the 
second visit he threatened that the 
“intolerable” situation must be 
remedied by October i, or the 
Nazis would march in. 

The Big Four meeting, two days 
before the October dead-line, pro¬ 
duced the Munich Agreement im¬ 
mediate German acquisition of the 
Sudetenland and arbitration of Pol¬ 
ish and Hungarian claims to other 
Czech territory. The news brought 
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widespread relief to keyed-up 
Europe (except to Czechoslovakia). 

On this day Queen Elizabeth 
and her daughters, Elizabeth, 12, 
and Margaret Rose, 8, were back 
from the launching of the world’s 
largest commercial ship, the 
Queen Elizabeth, at Glasgow. 
Another recent launching was at 
Peenemiinde, Germany: Wern- 
her von Braun’s model of a rocket 
bomb with a range of 11 miles. 
At Portsmouth, Brigadier Ber¬ 
nard Montgomery was warned 
by the War Office that he had 
broken regulations and might 
have prejudiced his chances of 
promotion; he had rented an 
army sports ground to a travel¬ 
ling fair in order to benefit his 
Brigade welfare fund. 

October 5: Amid mocking inter¬ 
ruptions in Parliament Winston 
Churchill denounced the Munich 
Agreement as “a total unmitigated 
defeat.” The House of Commons 
backed Chamberlain by a vote of 
almost three to one. 

Two days earlier Mahatma 
Gandhi reached his 69th birth¬ 
day. Sir Henry Wood celebrated 
his half-century as a conductor, 
with a Jubilee Concert in Lon¬ 
don’s Royal Albert Hall. 
October xo: While Czechs, Jews 
and German Social Democrats fled 
from the Sudetenland, Nazi occupa¬ 
tion was completed today. Poland 
forced the Czechs to cede the Te- 
schen area. 

Hungarian-born Dr. Edward 


Teller began another academic 
year as visiting professor of mole¬ 
cular and atomic physics at 
George Washington University. 
A radio manufacturer declared, 
“Television in the home is now 
technically feasible.” 

November i: German-Italian ar¬ 
bitration awarded Hungary part of 
Ruthenia. In one month Czechoslo¬ 
vakia had been forced to yield to 
Hitler, Poles and Hungarians one 
third of her population and terri¬ 
tory. 

Five days later Pandit Nehru, 
aftei resigning the presidency ot 
the all-India Congress, visited 
Egypt as the guest of Nahas 
Pasha, leader of the Wafd Party. 
In France, military and govern 
ment officials were ignoring 
Colonel Charles de Gaulle's latest 
book. La France et Son Armee, 
but German staff officers were 
studying it keenly. India mourn¬ 
ed the death of Kemal Ataturk, 
President of Turkey, described as 
“the greatest Moslem in the mod¬ 
ern Islamic world.” 

January zz, Z939: Chamberlain, 
umbrella in hand, arrived in Rome 
with Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Halifax, to establish friendlier 
relations with Mussolini. “Nothing 
was accomplished,” Count Ciano, 
Fascist foreign minister, reported to 
von Ribbentrop, his Nazi counter¬ 
part. 

In Paris, a theatre critic had writ 
ten of Ram Gopal: “A new priest 
of die dance has come to us . . • 
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from that mysterious and enchant- 
ing land of India ” 

Alec Henshaw flew from Gra 
vcsend to Cipe Town and back in 
four days, 10^ hours, breaking 
all previous records Vivien Leigh 
was chosen to pi ly Sc irlett 
O’Hara in the screen version of 
Gone With the Wind In Soviet 
Russia, Anastas Mikoyan was 
appointed commissar for foreign 
trade 

February 14: Hitler witched the 
hunching of the battleship Ihs 
marc\, a German Vilentine’s Day 
challenge to British nasal •'uprtm 
acy 

This day the British Intcrplan 
etary Society estimated that a 
voyage to the moon might cost 
;f30o,ooo (Rs 40 lakhs) 

March 15: Violating his pledge. 
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Hitler with four German armies 
seized Moravia and Bohemia on the 
pretext of Czech “persecution and 
massacre” of (lermans 

On this Wednesday Edward 
Murrow arrived in Prague to 
bro idcast 1 description of Hitler’s 
entiy into the city The victorious 
English Test team were on their 
way home from Durban, their 
last Test mitch hid been de¬ 
clared a driw if ter ten days of 
pliy ind i record 280 run second- 
wicket stand by W J Edrich and 
P A Gibb Archbishop Angelo 
Koncalli- the future Pope John 
XXIII—v'as in Istanbul as Apos- 
tolu Delegate to Turkey and 
Greece 

March *3; Hitler began pressure 
on Poland return the Free City of 
Danzig to the Reich and provide an 
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extra-territorial corridor across Po¬ 
land from (jcrmany to East Prussia. 

Prince Rainier dc Orimaldi, 
15-ycar old grandson of Prince 
Louis of Monaco, was at school 
in Switzerland; nine-year-old 
(Jrace Patricia Kelly was at the 
Ravcnhill (Convent in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

April 7: 'r his flood Friday Italian 
troops invaded Albania, expelled 
King Zog and thrust a wedge be¬ 
tween Greece and Yugoslavi.i. 

Lord Linlithgow was about to 
begin his third year as Viceroy 
of India. 

April 27: Parliament passed Brit¬ 
ain’s first peacetime conscription 
act. Hitler retaliated next day by 
abrogating the British-German 
naval agreement and the CJerman 
Polish non-aggression treaty. 

After his release from a Nazi 
prison Konrad Adenauer, Co¬ 
logne lawyer and ex-mayor, spent 
his time writing and gardening. 
Shirley Temple was eleven and 
had just finished making her first 
Technicolor film, Little Princess. 
May 3; Maxim Litvinov was 
succeeded as Soviet commissar for 
foreign affairs by Vyacheslav Mo¬ 
lotov. Because Litvinov was 1 Jew, 
his departure was taken as an omea 
of closer Nazi-Soviet relations. 

Nikita Khrushchev had be¬ 
come a full member of the Polit¬ 
buro. Eighteen-year-old Philip 
Mountbatten had been a Dart¬ 
mouth cadet for four days. The 
Literacy Campaign Committee 


September 

Started more than 400 adult edu¬ 
cation classes in Bombay. 

May 22: Germany and Italy sign¬ 
ed a political and military alliance. 
Hitler’s military might was now al¬ 
most twice as strong as it had been 
the previous September. Booty from 
the Czech army equipped ^5 divi¬ 
sions, and Czech Skoda Works out 
put equalled Britain’s total arma¬ 
ment production. 

Andrei Ciromyko, a senior 
researcher at the Academy of 
Sciences, became head of the di¬ 
vision for American countries, 
under Molotov. Althea CJibson, 
12, was playing paddle tennis in 
a Harlem “play street.” 

June 17: Nazi Propaganda Min¬ 
ister Joseph Goebbels, in Danzig, 
said the city’s joining the Reich is 
“inevitable” and “any power trying 
to prevent” it makes a mistake, be¬ 
cause (iermany is “unlike some 
other states whose destinies arc in 
the hands of weak men.” In the P'ar 
East, Japan provided Britain and 
France with a counter-diversion by 
blockading their Tientsin conces¬ 
sions. 

Marlene Dietrich, cast for her 
first Western, Destry Rides 
Again, had just formally ren¬ 
ounced her German citizenship. 
David Ben-Gurion, chairman of 
the Executive of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, was stunn¬ 
ed by the British decision to limit 
Jewish immigration to Palestine. 
July 10: With two million Ger¬ 
mans under arms and facing Poland^ 
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Chamberlain expressed his anxiety 
to Parliament and repeated his in¬ 
tention to stand by Poland i£ her 
independence was threatened 

Lhamo Dhondup, a four year- 
old boy in a remote village, was 
chosen to become the new Dalai 
Lama of Tibet. 

At Dartmouth Cadet Mount- 
batten was awarded the King’s 
I^irk as the best all-round cadet 
of his term. 

Appointment this month Nik 
olai Bulganin to be Vicc-Premier 
of the U.S S R 

August 23: In a surprising somer 
sault, the mutually hostile Nazis 
and Soviets suddenly concluded a 
mutual trade and non-aggrcssion 
pact which made it impossible for 
Poland, already blocked on the west, 
to get war supplies from the east 

Captain Lord Louis Mount- 
batten was standing by to take 
command of the destroyer H M S 
Kelly, (jeneral Georgi Zhukov, 
commanding Soviet forces in 
Outer Mongolia, routed the 6th 
Japanese Army in the Khalka 
River battle. Greta Garbo was 
cast for the lead in the film 
NtnotcAl(a, 

August 25: Britain and Poland 
signed a military alliance, confirm¬ 
ing guarantees already given, where¬ 
upon Hider postponed Polish in¬ 
vasion plans “to see whether we can 
eliminate British intervention.” 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, a Polish 
Communist, was in prison in 
Lodz for subversive activities. 
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Lieutenant Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
in his second year out of Egypt’s 
military academy, was stationed 
at Alexandria. 

August 28: Britain warned Hider 
that there must be “a peaceful and 
freely negotiated solution of the 
Polish question ” France closed her 
German frontier; rationing began 
in Germany, Britain, France, Ger¬ 
many and Poland were nearly fully 
mobilized 

Mao Tsc tung, 46, was leader 
of Communist forces in North 
China 

August 30: Hitler had agreed, on 
the night o^ the 29th, to receive a 
Polish negotiator provided he came 
within 24 hours with full powers to 
act Br’tish Ambassador Sir Ncvile 
Henderson in Berlin, at midnight, 
presented to von Ribbcntrop Bri¬ 
tain’s protest against the “unreason¬ 
ableness” of expecting a Polish ne¬ 
gotiator to arrive in ferlin without 
knowing what he was to negotiate. 
Ribbcntrop thereupon read at top 
speed a 16 point programme and 
refused Henderson the text because 
It was “now out of date, since no 
Polish emissary had arrived ” 

At this time Yul Brynner, 22, 
was a summer life guard in south¬ 
ern France. The Duke and Duch¬ 
ess of Windsor asked the Cannes 
prefect of police to stop ten- 
shilling boat excursions “to see 
the Windsors bathe” at their 
shoreline swimming pool 
September 1: Without formal 
declaration of war. Hitler’s forces 
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invaded Poland. Britain and France 
demanded their withdrawal and 
resumption o^ negotiations. Hitler 
donned his First World War uni¬ 
form and said, “I will not take it off 
until the victory is ours—or—I shall 
not live to see the end.” 

On active service with Britain’s 
Territorials was Second Lieu¬ 
tenant Selwyn Lloyd, a Lon¬ 
don barrister King George VI 
called on the Prime Minister at 


No. 10 Downing-Strect—the first 
English monarch ever to do so 
September 3: Britain’s 9 am. 
ultimatum to Germany: order with 
drawal from Poland by ii or we go 
to war. A similar French ultimatum 
expired six hours later. 

At 11.15 Chamberlain broad 
cast to the British Empire “This 
country is at war with Germany 
May God bless you all and may 
He defend the light ” 


Not Up to Scratch 

ct/k iNiBRiATiD golfer Staggered up to the first ter and asked the 
caddie, “Whisch way is the hole?” Pointing towards the flag, the caddie 
handed him his driver. 

“No, no!” said the golfer. “Gimme m’ trusty brassic.’* He took a big 
swing, and the ball dribbled a short distance down the fairway. 

The drunk insisted on using his brassie again. This time he swung 
with all his might. The ball hooked into the woods, ricocheted off a 
tree, landed square on the green and rolled into the hole. 

The caddie ran towards the flag, with the drunk stumbling after him 
When they reached the green, the caddie pointed to the ball nestling 
in the hole and shouted, “Look, sir*’’ 

The drunk looked. “We’re in a hell of a fix,*’ he mumbled. “Gimme 

m* niblick ’* — Contributed by Philip Humphrey 


The Garden oj Eden 

J CAVNOT help feeling disappointed in Adam and Eve. That is, in 
their temperaments. Not in them, poor young creatures—afflicted with 
temperaments made of buitci, which was commanded to get into con 
tact with fire and be melted. What 1 cannot help wishing is that Adam 
and Eve had been postponed, an 1 Martin Luther and Joan of Arc put 
in their place—^that splendid pair equipped with temperaments not made 
of butter but of asbestos. By neither sugary persuasions nor by hell fire 
could Satan have beguiled them to tat the apple. There would have been 
results I The apple would be intact today; there would be no human race; 
there would be no you; there would be no me. And the old, old creation- 
dawn scheme ultimately launching me into the literary guild would 
have been defeated. —Mark Twain 



die best medicine 

For sFvrRAi diys. my four year old 
son had been complaining that one of 
the neighbourhood children had been 
picking on him Deciding that the 
time had eomc to teich him something 
about the manly art of self defence, I 
showed him how to make a fist and 
told him to let fly the next time his 
playmate picked on him That after 
noon the door buist open ind my son 
lushetl in His eyes were shining with 
triumph and excitement “Datldy,” he 
shouted, ‘I did it • I did it I I iiii 

HFK • Contiibute 1 b> U S t»r»nt 

A GOLibR sliced his dri\c, and the 
ball went through the windscreen of a 
passing car The staitled motorist lost 
control and c^uickly hit two other cars 
Soon a policeman aiiived.surscycd the 
accident scene and found the golfer 
standing by his ball on the road 

“What are you going to do about 
this^“ demanded the policeman 

“First of all,” replied the golfer, 
‘ change my grip ” —i> 1 / r 

The LiGHrs of a huge car delivery 
transport blacked out suddenly as a 
fuse blew. Faced with a long trip to 
the next service station, the resource 
ful driver climbed on top of the trailer 
and switched on the headlights of a 


new ear perched at the front of the 
second deck Shortly after getting on 
his way with this improvised lighting 
system, he spotted headlights coming 
towards him Suddenly they veered 
Irom the road and appeared to swing 
up a steep embankment 

I xpccting to find a tangled mass of 
wreckage, the truck driver stamped on 
his brakes and came to a stop There, 
perched high on the embankment, was 
a comertible with i man white faced 
and shaken behind the wheel 

‘In trouble, mate?” the driver 
called out 

‘ No,” came the reply “It’s )ust that 
when I aw those headlights coming at 
me, I thought if it’s that A/gA, how 

Wide IS It gt tllg to l>c^” Gene Colemin 

A Tfxcs oilman disp itched an agent 
to buy some oil propeity Bid ^2 mil 
lion,” he instructcfi, ‘but don t go 
over ^4 million ’ 

\ couple of d lys later the agent was 
On the phone ‘1 got it for ^3 million,” 
he rcpoitcd * But wc’it in trouble ” 

‘ How come?” isked the boss 
They wmt 5,000 dollars in cash*” 

Dick Hitt 

A Yol v< MAN lot)k a pair of shoes to 
the mender s and was given a receipt, 
which he put in his desk A few days 
later he was called up 

On his return home, alter two years 
in the army, he came across the old 
ticket and went to see if the shop was 
still going It was The young man 
asked whether his sho s were still 
there 

“Yes, they are,” said the shoe 
mender “And I’ll have them ready for 
you next week.” —H H 
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A conducted tour of the worWs most fabulous amusement 
park—with the man whose soaring imagination created it all 

By Ira Wolfert 


T wenty years ago,” Walt 
Disney said as we drove 
/towards Disneyland, the 
amusement park some 25 miles 
south east of Los Angeles, ‘‘I was 
always trying to think of a place to 
take my two small daughters on a 
Saturday or Sunday afternoon—a 
place where / could have fun, too 
“At an amusement park the only 
fun provided for a father, besides 
having his bottom dropped out from 
under him on the roller coaster, was 
the same as he enjoyed all week 
buying the tickets ” 

Now Disney has created his own 
park, to satisfy—in parents and in 
children—^the profound human 
hunger to wonder, be amazed and 
make believe. With that inconipar 
able Disney sorcery he has combined 
fantasy and history, adventure and 
learning, in a way that sets every 
tendril of the imagination angling. 
More than 19 million people from 
countries have visited Disney- 
d in the five years of its existence. 
Among them are King Baudouin 


of Belgium, King Hussein of Jor 
dan. Princess Sophia of CJreece and 
President Sukarno of Indonesia 
King Mohammed of Morocco, after 
his official tour of the park, sneaked 
back and paid to get in, so that he 
could enjoy it incognito. 

From the beginning, Disney de 
elded to lay out this 31-imllion 
dollar playground like a giganUc 
theatre. You’re in the foyer the 
moment you hand in your Ucket: 
it's Main Street in a small town, 
as It looked to Disney 50 years ago, 
when he was growing up. To left 
and right and straight ahead are the 
entrances to four “stages”—Adven 
tureland, Fronaerland, Fantasy- 
land, Tomorrowland. On these 
stages are 45 different attracdons— 
irresisdble toys more costly than an 
emperor could afford. 

Mam Street has gaslights, hand 
cranked telephones, a penny sweet¬ 
shop with jelly beans and orange 
dices, a bank where the clerks (r^ 
ones) wear high stiff odlars and 
massive watch^ains and at 





Where dreams come true Atross the drawhndgt of 
Sleeping Beauty ( astle Iks Fantatyland 


roll-top desks An apothecary’s shop 
offers herb remedies and real live 
leeches in botdes of water. At the 
“Mam Str. Cinema” real ancient 
(1914) silent films are shown. Only 
the ceilings and lighting inside the 
shops are modern. “I’m sorry you 
noticed that,” said Disney discon¬ 
solately. “We had to change the 
gasbghts here—^people complained 


that they made the goods look too 
gloom) ” 

At rhe far end of Main Street 
stands Fantasyland, the entrance 
guarded by moat-encircled Sleeping 
Beauty Casde “It’s not far away,” 
said Disney, “but let’s have some 
fun getting there ” He led me to 
a quaint old horse bus pulled by a 
gleaming, burly Percheron. The 
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driver snapped the air between his 
tongue and his teeth, said, “Giddy- 
yap,” ind clanged i bell We clip 
cloppcd down Main Street 

The iide over, Disney explained 
why It had been shorter than it 
looked 

“It’s not ippirent it i casual 
glance,’’ he said, “but this street is 
only a seile model We had every 
brick md tile ind gis limp mide 
five eighths tiue size This cost 
more, but it m idt the street a toy, 
and imagmition can play more 
freelv with i toy Besides, people 
like to think thit their world is 
somehow more grown up than 
Papa’s was ” Thit’s how you make 
people feel taller ind conhrm their 
bcliel in progress—if you have the 
genius of a Walt Disney 


September 

Fantasyland, “the happiest king 
dom of them all,*^ is a place where 
childhood dreams come true Here 
you can go to the Mad Hatter's Tea 
Party in a whirling cup and saucer, 
ride Dumbo the Flying Elephant or 
fall down the rabbit hole with Alice 
in Wonderland When you take the 
Peter Pan ride, sitting in a pirate 
galleon, you make lovely, airy 
swoops over roof tops that seem to 
he far below You feel the speed and 
the wind of your passage as, 
through the masterly use of tricks 
of perspective, you soar through the 
inky night towards the stars 

Ihis sort of thing might scare 
some people, but whenever it seems 
necessary Disney interrupts reality 
with a wink to let you know it isn’t 
really real On this ride the wink 
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rhe paddle wheel steamer Mark^ Ttiatn pltes 
the Mississippi in hrontierland 
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comes in advance. 

The galleon is 
lifted on to Its rails 
outside the Peter 
Pan building, be¬ 
fore you go into the 
darkness, so that 
you can sec for 
yourself it’s all 
going to happen 
only three feet off 
the ground 
“When you go 
to Fronticiland, 
make sure that iht awa 

Walt takes you 
to Tom Sawyer’s 
Island,” Slid Dick Iivine, chief de 
signer at the Disney Studios “Walt 
was brought up in Missouri—Mark 




y/if awatunnt tniltide the Submatine Vo%afre 
a Monrtatl jnd in the hat ^ground 
tl V'ttahtm 


tho'p built in frontier days—planks 
laid on empty barrels that Iwb up 
and down when you walk on them. 


Twain eiiuntry— and that island is From the lop of a log tort you can 


ill his He didn’t let anybody help 
him design it ” 


take aim at a forest in which Red 
Indians lurk The guns don’t fire 


You go out to the island on a bullets—they’re hydiaulically oper- 
replica of the raft Huck Finn and ated -but the recoil is so realistic 
Tom Sawyer built. AH around you that you’d never guess they weren’t 
there art authentic keclboats, Red the genuine article You can fish in 
Indian canoes paddled by real Red the water around the landing stage, 
Indians, a grand gold and white and your chances of catching some- 
stern-whcel steamboat, the thing arc giKid A net has been 

Twain. The swift-flowing water hidden there, and it is kept stocked 
way IS kept warm and brown, like with catfish Fishing tackle?♦You 


the Mississippi River itself. 

Everything on the island is free; 
you only need a ticket to get there. 


borrow a bambiKi pole and some 
worms from an overallcd, straw- 
ehewing lad so freckled and fiiend- 


“I put in all the things I wanted to ly that he looks just like a Mark 
do as a kid—^and couldn’t,” Disney Twain character, 
explained. “Including getting into We went into Injun Joe’s Cave, 
something without a^ticket.” This is just a rock tunnel with a hill 

So there’s a tree-house to climb heaped over it, but it has been 
into, a pontoon bridge to cross, like fitted out with dripping caverns and 
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a “bottomless pit” (three feet deep) 
from which ghostly roarings emerge 
to curdle the blood. Here Disney 
has added something to the pages 
of Mark Twain: a series of little 
passageways looping off from the 
mam tunnel, just large enough for 
children only. The kids make 
straight for them like chickens for 
feed. There is nothing to see in them 
and nothing to do, but it’s the di¬ 
mensions that count. There is joy 
and nourishment for the spirit in 
being alone from time to time in a 
space which adults can’t enter— 
that’s what the children’s excited 
shouts proclaim. 

From Frontierland we moved 
on to Advcntureland. “Everyone 
dreams of travelling to mysterious 
far-off places or exotic tropical re¬ 
gions,” Disney said. “Let’s go.” 

We climbed aboard a powered 
launch. The cruise took us down 
the misty Amazon, up the murky 
Mekong, through the hippopota¬ 
mus-filled Congo, with tropical rain 
forest and bright orchids all around 
us. Adventure lurked at every bend; 
crocodiles snapped at us, bull ele- 
hants trumpeted, lions, tigers and 
ead»hunters eyed us suspiciously 
through the jungle growth. 

From this primitive world ir was 
quite a jump—mentally—^toTomor- 
rowland. Suddenly I found myself 
in the interior of a space ship, and 
Disney and I were about to take a 
ride to the moon. Actually we were 
in a theatre. Around a giant view- 
‘ ing screen in the floor the seats rose 


in circular tiers: in the ceiling hung 
another great screen. Our pilot 
spoke over an intercom,- warning us 
in a matter-of-fact voice to prepare 
for take-off. The lights went out. A 
view of the earth as seen from a 
launching pad appeared on the 
lower screen, and overhead was a 
moon as seen from the earth. 

Now a great shuddering and jar¬ 
ring began. Our seats and the walls 
and floor of the theatre shook. 
Rockets gushed in deep-throated 
tones. There was a sudden, uncanny 
clattering—cosmic rays pelting like 
bullets as we passed through the ra¬ 
diation belt beyond the atmosphere. 
We saw the earth drop away and 
become round, the moon come close 
enough to touch, the stars and 
planets as they look when there’s no 
atmosphere to dim them. All this is 
authentic, made of film taken from 
missiles and satellites, from plane- 
tariums and observatories. The 
effects were so carefully worked out 
that the sensation of drifting in the 
stillness of gravity-free space be¬ 
came real, too—astounding and 
blissful. 

“Two of the leading figures in the 
space field, Wernher von Braun and 
Willy Ley, helped us with the engi¬ 
neering of this ride,” Disney told 
me. But the biggest help was the 
father who, 20 years ago, longed to 
sit with his children and enjoy not 
just a thrill ride but also a genuine 
sense of wonder. 

In Tomorrowland, too, is the 
Submarine Voyage, one of the most 
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elaborate illusions ever created. You 
have the sensation o£ being coni' 
pletely submerged. Actually, the 
craft rides on rails and only the part 
of the hull where you sit facing a 
{Kirthole IS beneath the surface 

The sub starts out under a water¬ 
fall, with water foaming and splash¬ 
ing over the portholes as over a 
submerging conning tower. The 
commands “Dive! Dive!*’ coming 
over the loud-speaker are the real 
thing: they were tape-recorded in 
submarines in actual ocean dives. 
Ballast tanks are blown, and bub¬ 
bles stream past the portholes at a 
45-degree angle, to give you the feel¬ 
ing that you’re at the angle of 
descent. When the uproar stops and 
the bubbles clear, not even a veteran 
submariner could resist the illusion 
that he had levelled off after a dive. 

Now you are cruising in the deep- 
Monsters of the underwater world 
peer at you curiously through the 
portholes. Giant squid loom up, and 
clams large enough to trap a man. 
But—the Disney wink—^when the 
huge clams open their jaws, you see 
that they’re holding pearls. It re¬ 
assures the children and makes their 
elders smile. 

Suddenly you are under the North 
Polar ice cap, pale cold sunlight fil¬ 
tering eerily down. Overhead, ice- 
bergs grind and scrape, and the 
-conning tower bumps as it glides 
under die Hoes. None of this is ex¬ 
aggerated. The sounds were re¬ 
corded by submarines in the Aicdc. 

Now you slide into another ocean. 
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one peopled by snow-white mer¬ 
maids with flowing purple and sil¬ 
ver tresses. “Listen,” Disney cries, 
as the submarine’s “sonar” tunes in 
to the silliest symphony ever re¬ 
corded: the gruntings, whisdings 
and shriekings of Bsh and shrimp. 
These sounds, too, are genuine, 
brought back on tape from the wild 
world of deep waters. 

For our last ride in Tomorrow- 
land, Disney and 1 boarded the 
Monorail, a tram that runs on rub¬ 
ber tyres on a single elevated con¬ 
crete beam. No toy, this 1,300,000- 
dollar installation is a seriously pro¬ 
posed commuter-transport system. 
It occupies only a narrow strip of 
ground, which doesn’t have to be 
graded; the piers supporting the 
beam just have to be built to dif¬ 
ferent heights. Since the Monorail 
can cope with difficult topographi¬ 
cal conditions—rounding sharp 

curves at high speed, and climbing 
steep slopes—the track could be 
erected on the dividing strip of exist¬ 
ing dual carriageways. It is being 
considered as one solution to the 
traffic problems of 
politan areas. 

Where is the roller coaster.^ In 
Disneyland you don’t just zip up 
and down hills that stand on stilts. 
Between Tomorrowland and Fan- 
tasyland is a 1,500,000'dollar model 
of the Matterhorn, “snow-capped” 
and breath-taking, every feature re¬ 
produced exactly at one-hundredth 
the actual size—which makes the 
mountain as high as a 14-storey 


congested metro- 
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building. (Even the evergreens, the 
edelweiss and other plants growing 
on the slopes are to scale; when 
they grow larger they’re replaced.) 
You swoop down the slo|x;s on a 
bobsled, hearing the roar of moun¬ 
tain winds. You pass behind real 
waterfalls, through icicle-hung 
caverns and a glacial grotto. And at 
the bottom you glide to a halt on a 
glacier lake. 

In Walt Disney’s magic kingdom 
there is nothing to convey the feel¬ 
ing you get at most amusement 


parks—^that’s you’re watching a 
nervous breakdown and being in¬ 
vited to share it. In place of a neon 
nightmare to lure customers at 
night, tiny lights resembling lire 
flies have been set twinkling in the 
trees. Adults whose children havt 
strayed are soothed by a sign th.it 
reads: “Lost parents, please wait 
here for your children to find you.” 

Something unique and intangibk 
IS expressed in Disneyland—the 
creative personality of a master 
of the fairy tale. 


Printers Bedeinlled 

<=rt N AUTHENTIC Selection of newspaper stories that went slightly astray: 

“The University Symphony Orchestra will have its first rehearsal on 
Wednesday in Crouse Auditorium. Louis Krasner, conductor, will be 
available for consolation from O.^o on.” 

“D & S Health and Reducing Salon offers figure help to ladies with a 
wide assortment of equipment.” 

“Air Force Fires Atlast Missile.” 

“Club pictures are being taken now, while following the exams the 
faculty will be shot.” 

“Tokyo’s newest luxury hotel, 350 rooms appointed with best of both 
oriental and accidental design.” 

“Wanted—Dcfendable woman to take care of two-year-old boy.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Hulst celebrated their 25th wedding anniversary 
on Monday evening. The Re\. Rikkers gave some comments and closed 
with a prayer. The group then sang ‘Blast Be the Tie That Binds.’ ” 

“A beautiful luncheon complimented the muchly feeted bride-eket.” 

“The sub-committee is also investigating charges that servicemen arc 
used to perform mental tasks for officers.” 

“opening tiny tot day nursery. Mothers: shop or work with an easy 
mind, knowing your child is probably cared for.” 



Hypnosis— 

Help or Hazard? 

In the right hands it can be a healing pathway into the mind- 
for a wide variety o f ailments. In the handi of 
unqualified practitioners ‘V a danger 


By Roblrt Coughl wV 


YPNosis IS of potential 
value m the treatment 
of almost any physical 
illness in which a 
pronounced emotional 
element is involved. It can help 
direcdy in the treatment of anxie¬ 
ties, compulsions, phobias and other 
more severe cripplers of the mind. 
It can be useful, too, in correcting 
harmful habits such as excessive 
smoking and sometimes in treating 
drug addiction and alcoholism. 
Finally, hypnotic techniques may 
help the patient who needs to have 
his desire to live reinforced, or who 
merely seeks peace of mind. 

This covers such a broad spectrum 


for the simple reason that the body’s 
behaviour is constantly influenced 
by the mind. The mind in turn can 
be influenced by suggestion—^and 
the most important property of hyp¬ 
nosis is that it makes the mind extra¬ 
ordinarily receptive to suggestion. 

One commonly used technique of 
inducing a trance is the simple one 
of making the patient look fixedly at 
a spot or small object, meanwhile 
telling him that his eyes are glow¬ 
ing tired, his body is beginning to 
feci heavy, and he is entering a state 
of complete relaxation. He pays at¬ 
tention to only one sound—^the 
hypnotist's voice, which gets the 
brain’s undivided attention and 
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literally talks it into a sleep-like 
trance. 

As the subject drifts off, he may 
feel slightly dizzy, as though sway¬ 
ing, floating or falling down a shaft. 
Objects around him may seem to 
waver, as if seen under water. His 
temperature may fall slightly. 

Once in a trance the patient lacks 
volition, feeling that resistance is too 
much effort. A light trance has been 
induced if, for example, the patient 
fails to open his eyes after he has 
been told he cannot. He can open 
his eyes, but he has put his own will 
power temporarily aside and accepts 
the hypnotist’s suggestions more or 
less uncritically. After this, a recep¬ 
tive subject can be brought by de¬ 
grees towards other and increasing 
ly spectacular responses. 

In a medium trance stage, for ex¬ 
ample, he c.an accept suggestions 
about skin sensations, smells and 
tastes. He can be made to feel a fly 
crawling on his hand, smell a rose 
held under his nose, enjoy a cup of 
coffee—all non-existent. If he is told 
that his body is becoming rigid, his 
large muscles will lock so tightly 
that he can be stretched between 
two chairs without bending or feel¬ 
ing discomfort. 

In the next stage, the deep trance, 
he can be regressed in age. Informed 
that he is only six years old, he re¬ 
verts to most or all of his six-year- 
old physical and mental skills, and 
is able to describe minutely or even 
to relive the events of his six-year- 
old life. Even without regression. 


memories can^ be amplified tre 
mendously. One example is the 
German author who wrote a novel 
about his concentration-camp cx 
periences but lost the manuscript 
and then could not remember the 
events he had described. Under hyp 
nosis he soon recalled these circum 
stances and even dictated entire 
sections of the book. Conversely the 
subject can be made to forget things, 
even his own name or what his win 
looks like. 

In the extremely deep or “som 
nambulistic” trance stage the sub 
ject can be made to see or not to sec 
practically anything the hypnotist 
suggests. Informed, for example, 
that someone has left the room, the 
subject looks right through that per¬ 
son and is deaf to the sound of his 
voice. If he has to undergo surgery, 
he will be convinced that he is pain- 
free. Physically he will be receiving 
pain, for damaged nerves will be 
sending signals to his brain. But 
psychologically he will not be recciv 
ing pain, for his brain will refuse 
to perceive these signals and co 
ordinate them into the feeling of 
pain. 

A person who is in a deep hyp 
notic trance can be told that he will 
do or say or feel or believe a certain 
thing after waking from the trance. 
He will act accordingly but will 
think the idea was entirely his own. 
This is the remarkable phenomenon 
known as post-hypnotic suggestion 

A psychiatrist who uses hypnosis 
in psychotherapy, told one subject 
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that exactly two years and two days 
from the date of a trance he would 
read a certain poem by Tennyson. A 
week before that time the subject 
“developed a yearning to read 
poetry. Perusal of the bookshelves 
of a library caused him to thumb 
through one of Tennyson’s volumes. 
It interested him, and he borrowed 
It. He placed it on his desk until 
suddenly, on the prescribed day, he 
found an opportunity to read the 
poem. He was positive that his in¬ 
terest in Tennyson was caused by a 
personal whim.” 

The medical value of this is clear. 
Through post-hypnotic suggestion a 
therapist can arrange almost any 
hypnotic manipulation while the 
patient is engaged in his normal ac¬ 
tivities. The patient can be given 
amnesia, a sudden recollection, a de¬ 
sire to exercise, a craving for liver— 
anything, in fact, that the therapist 
decides is good for him. 

It must be noted, however, that 
hypnosis is far from a cure-all. It is 
of no use whatever in certain medi¬ 
cal conditions, and it will not bring 
recovery from any illness except in 
conjunction with other medical 
measures. 

Moreover, hypnt^erapy will not 
work with everybody. There are 
people who either cannot be hypno¬ 
tized or who require too much effort 
to make it worth while. These in¬ 
clude children undqr the age of 
four, the senile, the feeble-minded, 
certain kinds of neurotics and many 
psychotics. Some people find it 


difficult to co-operate with the hyp¬ 
notist, even though they consciously 
want to, because of a particularly 
sceptical or analytical turn of mind, 
an ingrained habit of command or 
some other emotional opposition to 
hypnosis. 

Perhaps the most important ap¬ 
plication of hypnosis is in the relief 
of stress and anxiety through in¬ 
duced relaxation. Twenty peptic- 
ulcer patients, all of whom had had 
an ulcer for at least six years, were 
the subjects for one experiment 
in “hypno-relaxation.” They were 
divided into two groups. Ten men 
continued with the normal treat¬ 
ment; the i’thcr ten were taken off 
medication and began a series of 13 
hour-long hypnotic sessions. 

Du I mg these sessions they were 
told that they would become more 
relaxed in their daily lives and 
would feel progressively less pain. 
At the end of several months the 
hypnosis group showed significant¬ 
ly more improvement than the men 
who had been taking medicine. 

Since various otfier familiar dis¬ 
orders are influenced by stress, hyp¬ 
nosis has been helpful also in cases 
of dyspepsia, chronic gastritis, coli¬ 
tis, high blood-pressure, rapid pulse, 
heart palpitation, sexual impotence 
and frigidity, poor bladder control, 
menstrual difficulties, speech dis¬ 
orders, asthma and an assortment of 
skin disorders such as eczema and 
hives. It can help considerably in 
dealing with the pains of childbirth. 

Dr. William Kroger, a pioneer in 
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the use of hypnosis in obstetrics and 
gynaecology, has delivered hun¬ 
dreds of b.ibics by hypnosis, using 
little or no chemical anaesthesia.* 

In altering habits such as excessive 
smoking, the subject is talked into 
a hvfinotic trance. Then his desire to 
stop smoking is reinforced by sug¬ 
gesting to him that the taste of to¬ 
bacco will become disagreeable, that 
his will power is going to increase 
and that the tensions he has relieved 
by smoking will be discharged in 
other ways. 

The same process' can be used to 
help insomniacs to sleep, and to help 
plump people to lose weight. 

In a selected group of 42 women, 
who were up to four stone over¬ 
weight, hypnotherapy was success¬ 
ful in every case. Treatment periods 
averaged 14 weeks; the smallest 
weight loss was 9 *-4 pounds; the 
biggest 58^. 

Naturally, there are limits to the 
behaviour changes that can or 
should be brought about by hyp¬ 
nosis. Someone who persistently 
gorges on rich foods, for instance, 
is probably suffering not merely 
from a bad habit but from a neu¬ 
rosis. If his appetite is curtailed by 
an outside influence, he mav de¬ 
velop another and more damaging 
symptom in its place. One man had 
been hypnotized by his dentist in 
an effort to stop him grinding his 
teeth. But the man was neurotic, 
and when he could no longer use 

• See ''Childbirth Under Hypnoeii," The 
Reader's Digest, September 1957. 


tooth-grinding a^an outlet for his 
tensions, he started to overeat. His 
weight soared from lo stone to 20 
stone. Accordingly, symptom re¬ 
moval is not something that may be 
indulged in casually. 

But symptom control has an im¬ 
portant place in therapy, and ways 
to sidetrack and minimize symp¬ 
toms are being worked out. One de¬ 
vice is “symptom substitution,” by 
which a conspicuous twitching of 
facial muscles, for instance, may be 
transformed into a much less con¬ 
spicuous twitching of the little fin¬ 
ger. The latter takes on whatever 
neurotic value the face twitch once 
had for the person. 

Just how far can hypnosis safely 
go? Among those inclined to hys¬ 
terical reactions, being hypnotized 
may precipitate uncontrollable 
laughing or crying, furious anger, 
convulsions, paralysis, twitching or 
other erratic behaviour. Thus, the 
effects of deep trance can be serious 
unless correctly handled by the hyp¬ 
notist. 

Unfortunately, “healing” by un¬ 
trained hypnotists is prevalent. 
Many reputable hypnotists now 
warn their patients under hypnosis: 
“You will never under any circum¬ 
stances allow yourself to be hypno¬ 
tized by anyone who is not qualified 
to do so.” 

The moral should be obvious: 
one should not submit to hypnosis 
unless there is convincing evidence 
of the integrity as well as the 
scientific, ability of the hypnotist. 
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THE 
BEST 
ADVICE 
I EVER HAD 


Khih Fi vsroN 

Pttstdtnt hieti Yotl( St \ I t /intti^e 


NTiL I went to secondary 
sch(X)l my future seem 
U cd assured My father 
owned a small bank, 
and he cxjHeted to send 
me to university. '1 hen, in the bank 
panic of 1924, we lost practically 
everything. 

By the following summer I knew 
clearly that if I wanted a universitv 
education I would have to earn it— 
and soon. I had several ideas itir 
summer jobs, working in the office 
of a local factory, diung clerical 
work at the post oflice, or helping a 
lex-al grocer, as I had done on Satur 
day • But 1 kept putting olT action 
Trien one rainy afternoon my 
mother came in, shaking the watci 
from her umbrella, and said, 
“Keith, I have a job for you. Mr. 
Rowley, at the bank, says he will 
take you on as a messenger. You*ll 


be pud a salary of ten dollars a 
week.” 

I wis ishamed. Htrt 1 was, a 
g ingliiig boy nearly six feet tall, tell¬ 
ing my self cveiy day what a man I 
was, and Mothci had had to go and 
get a job toi me * 

She could see how I fell. “Son,” 
she said quietly, "when yon /(now 
yon should do sonuthing, do it " 

In mv shame, the full effect of her 
woids sank in '1 hey guided my 
course so often in later years that 1 
learned to treasure them. 

When I went to uniyersity, I 
soon realized that after dinner 
each eyeniiig there was enough 
studying to do for the next day to 
warrant getting down to it imme¬ 
diately. liut It was much more 
tempting to go to a film or to play 
“just one hand of bridge,” or to slip 
along to Joe’s room “for a couple 
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of seconds.” Remembering my ex- 
, pericnce at home a few years earlier 
' Helped me time and again to get on 
with my job—the next day’s pre¬ 
paration. 

After four years I had the satis- 
* faction of graduating fairly well 
while some brighter friends barely 
managed to squeeze through. The 
principal difference between us, I 
think, was that I had more often 
done, without delay, those things 
which I knew I should be doing. 

When I was asked to be president 
of my college in 1944, the most 
pressing need there was for cash. 
“But don’t rush into fund-raising,” 
some people advised. “Get to know 
the graduates, feel them out, wait a 
year until you know the ropes.” 

I thought we should try to raise 
funds at once, and worked out a 
plan of development that the college 
seemed to need. On the day of my 
inauguration the Board of Trustees 
approved it. Then, instead of wait¬ 
ing to know everybody, I walked 
in on them, introduced myself and 
said, “I hope you will be able to give 
us some of the money we need so 
badly.” 

The approach worked. The re¬ 
sults eventually included newly 
landscaped grounds, four new 
buildings, increased scholarship and 
endowment funds, and—perhaps 
the thing I’m proudest of—a 65 pei 
cent increase in staff salaries. Had 
we waited, spiralling costs might 
well have made the whole develop¬ 
ment plan seem hopeless. 


Doing immediately what one 
knows must be ddne eventually has 
also helped me as head of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Because I 
believe that the success of our free- 
enterprise system depends on the 
people everywhere having the 
chance to own a direct stake in the 
country’s businesses, some of my 
Stock Exchange colleagues and 1 
proposed a nation-wide programme 
to tell people about the opportuni¬ 
ties, risks and rewards that go with 
investing in publicly owned com¬ 
panies. As part of this programme 
we developed a method — the 
Monthly Investment Plan—^where¬ 
by small investors could purchase 
shares for as little as 40 dollars per 
month or per quarter. 

To us the programme seemed 
logical. To my surprise, a number 
of my friends questioned it. They 
wondered whether the general pub¬ 
lic could become familiar enough 
with the complexities of investing to 
make sound decisions. They won¬ 
dered, too, about the red tape and 
the complicated book-keeping neces¬ 
sary to handle 40-dolIar M.I.P. ac¬ 
counts. Finally, they felt, the cur¬ 
rent market might be too uncertain 
for small investors. “Wait a while,” 
one friend advised. “It’ll be as good 
an idea five years from now.” 

At times 1 felt like giving in to 
these arguments. But a number of 
Stock Exchange governors, leaders 
in the financial community and 
people on the Stock Exchange staff 
continued to express enthusiasm. 1 
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thought* "Wc feel we should do 
something to show our faith in cap 
italism and in people’s ability to par 
ticipatc m It Let’s set this pro 
gramme in action—now ” 

So, wc issued millions of pam 
phlcts describing the investment 
prcKtss in down to earth terms We 
carefully explained the risk shares 
can go down as well as up; they 
should be purchased only after an 
investor has a icgular income, has 
provided for family emergencies 
and has something left over Wt 
emphasized the need for getting 
facts and gotjd advK( We [)ointed 
out that sound investments have a 
way of retuining a steadily higher 
standard of living anti, through the 
Monthly Investment Plan, we dri 
mati/ed the idea that investments 


aie within the easy reach of most 
wage earners. ' 

Before long our programme 
caught on. Clearly people had an 
im{x.lling desire to own a share of 
the tools and facilities with which 
they work, and to share directly in 
America’s bright industrial future 
Between 1952 and 1956, for many 
tcasons, the share owning popula 
tion in the United States jumped 33 
per cent, to more than 8,630,000 
[Koplc—some two-thirds of them 
having incomes of less than 7,500 
dollars a year 

I would say to any young man or 
woman to “achieve,” you don’t 
necessarily hayc to dream the great 
dreams 01 do the great things 
Simply do each day what you know 
you should do—and do it at once 


Cartoon Quips 

Maironiy member of woman’s club addressing fellow members. 
“Before I give my treasurer’s report, I want to make it clear that the exact 
figures [ use arc only approximations.” —w c 

Man discussing holiday with friends “We stayed at home this year. 
We took a pay latei holiday Usj year I ” — H B 

Father to daughter’s suitoi murching chicken leg: “What other kmd 
of work do you do besides cleaning out refrigerators?” •—Taber 

Doctor at cocktail p^irty writing prescription for fellow guest: “If this 
doesn’t help, here’s the name of a specialist. He’ll be at the Fergusons’ 
party on Friday evening.” —Saio 

Secretary sitting on boss’s lap: “Your wife isn’t the only one. Frankly, 
no one in the office understands you either.” —J R. 



First Come, 
Last Served 


queue is no quicker than 
the man in fronf^ 


By Corey Ford 




TROUBLE I find With thlS 


supersonic age: everything 
goes so fast that it takes twice as 
long. Telephones span continents 
in a jiffy, but you may have to 
wait hours because of the traffic 
on the lines, fets flv from country 



to country in less time than you 
spend in the queue to claim your 
luggage afterwards. All of which 
boils down to Ford’s Law: a queue 
is no quicker than the man in front. 
I know, because I’m always the 
man behind him. 

Let me dash into a railway station, 
with two minutes to catch my train, 
and someone is invariably en¬ 
sconced at the ticket window ahead 
of me with both elbows braced on 
the sill, engaged in a long discussion 
with the clerk. Usually he is plan¬ 
ning a trip to some outlandish vil¬ 
lage next week, and he wants to 
know where he has to change and 
whether he can stop off at some 
other place on the way back. The 
queues at the windows on either 
side of me move with clock-like pre¬ 
cision, but mine stands stock-still 
while the clerk looks up the time¬ 
tables and finds those tickets which 
have to be made out in longhand 
and stamped three times on each 
side. I’d pay the fare on the train, 
but it has just left without me. 

It happens every time 1 go to the 
bank. The other day 1 wait^ for 20 
minutes while a pay clerk ahead of 
me collected the wages for all the 
other girls in the omce, paid in a 
score of cheques and finished up by 
buying a girt cheque. By the time 
my turn arrived, so did the bank 
clerk’s lunch hour, and 1 found my¬ 
self confronting a neat wooden sign: 

TILL CLOSED. 

It’s even more frustrating when 
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someone is ahead o£ me in traffic, 
because he drives at an average 
speed of 20 miles an hour in the 
middle of the road so that I can’t 
get by. If I’m looking for a place 
to park, he slips into the only avail¬ 
able gap, and I have to drive all the 
way round the square and start back 
down the street slowly. Fortunately 
I spot his wife coming out of a shop, 
and 1 halt just this side of his park¬ 
ing place, holding up all the cars 
behind me, and wait hopefully as 
he settles himself behind the wheel, 
turns on his ignition key and then 
turns it off again because his wife 
has just remembered something 
she forgot. By this time the cars 
behind me are honking so loudly 
that I have to drive all the wav 
round the square again and start 
back down the street, just as another 
man pulls out of a parking space 
and the man ahead of me pulls in. 

One thing about the man ahead 
of me, he’s never in a hurry. 
When I’m waiting for his table in 
a crowded dining car, he dawdles 
over his dessert, gazing idly out of 
the window at the passing scenery. 
1 hover near by, ducking under 
waiters with loaded trays, and coax 
him eagerly under my breath: One 
more spoonful of that ice cream. 
Now, swallow it down lii{^ a little 
man. That's right. How ul'out a 
final sip of coffee? A-a-a-hl 

With a sigh of repletion he sets 
down his empty cup and murmurs 
something to the steward, while I 
brace myself and crouch to spring 


the moment he vacates his chair. 
The steward hurries back up the 
aisle, places a second pot of coficc 
before him, and he spreads open his 
newspaper and sets to work on .1 
crossword until the coffee cools. 

I seem to follow him everywhere 
he goes. On an overnight plane trip 
he wakes up just before I do ami 
carries his washing kit into the 
toilet, where he enjoys a leisure!) 
shave, while I wait self-conscioush 
beneath the occupied sign, perched 
on the arm-rest of a total strangei 
and tiying to avoid the amused 
glances of all the other passengers. 

I can’t even get ahead of him 
when he’s behind me. Yesterday I 
was standing in front of him at .t 
clothing sale, but he managed to 
catch the eye of the salesgirl ovci 
my slioulder and pointed to the last 
shirt left in my size. He shoved 
right past me into the lift, where 
upon the lift man held out an arm 
to bar my way and announced. 
“This lift is full.’’ I walked down 
two flights to the street and hailed 
a taxi—^just as he climbed into i' 
through the opposite door. 

There’s only one solution, as I set 
it: a queue with nobody in it but me. 
One day I’m going to be the first 
person in the dining car, and if ain 
other passengers turn up they can 
wait in the corridor until I’ve fin 
ished. I don’t sec why everyone elsi 
is so impatient. I’m not in a hurry. 
I’ll finish my last spoonful of ice 
cream and, by the way, steward, 
how about another pot of coffee.^ 
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Cifes Cikc Uhal 


»)N A fishing trip, my wife and I 
noticed a crowd standing on the dock 
Wc discovered that a local newspaper 
was photographing a lucky angler 
w ith an t normous 25 pound fish he’d 
I aught. 

As we were admiring the pri/e. 
Illy wife remarked, “I’d gi\c any 
thing to ha\c my photograph taken 
i\ith that fish -to brag about when we 
get home ’’ 

Hearing her, a reporter remarked, 
Step right up^’’ And so she had her 
photograph taken with a fish and a 
tall, rugged stranger Afterwards, she 
thanked the fisherman and planted a 
It sounding kisv on his cheek. 

just then a curvaceous redhead 
stepped out of the crowd and ad 
diessed my wife. “Listen,” she said, 
if you’re in the kissing mood, kiss 
the 25 pounder and leave the 2tx) 
pounder alone. He’s my catch •” 

JOSI-PH DEIRUSr 

()uR posTMisiRLss became aware of the 
tact that I was taking a correspond- 
tnee coutse as she saw the letters pass 
back and forth between the school and 
me Ultimately I finished the course, 
and waited expectantly for my certifi¬ 
cate. 

When I entered the post office one 
morning, the postmistress invited me 
into the inner sanctum. There she 
poured two cups of coffee. “I wish to 
propose a toast to you,” she said, lift¬ 
ing her cup. “You have* successfully 


fulfilled all the reauircments of the 
course and are hereby graduated. All 
best wishes for your success.” 

With that she handed me an 
envelope, obviously containing my 
diploma, round which she had tied a 
bright red ribbon. Mrs Gienn Stanupv 

On Thursday evenings our super¬ 
market IS crowded with regulars like 
myself It was some six months ago 
that 1 first noticed an attractive middle 
aged vsoium, buying very carefully. 
Several Thursdays later I saw a grey 
haired man ^|ieak to her. As J was 
right behind their carts I heard her 
say, “It’s so difficult to shop for one 
person. Fven half a melon is too much 
for me.” 

“Let’s buy a half and get the assist 
ant to split It for us,” the man said. 

Every week after that I noticed that 
they frequently divided items in two— 
and put half each in their shiny 
carts. One week it was a five pound 
bag of potatoes Another time it was 
a loaf of bread Eventually, all the 
Thursday night regulars were watch 
ing this friendship. 

One evening as I entered, the store 
seemed rather hushed. There were my 
two grey-haircd shoppers—and the 
crowded aisles opened up to let them 
pass through. 

I soon discovered why. Both their 
left hands, now showing matching 
gold wedding rings, were pushing 
a single cart. —Sylvia Cutibr 
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Trying on a new dress in a depart 
ment store, I thought it looked all 
right in the front, but I had some 
doubts about the way it fitted at the 
back, where I couldn’t see it too well 
in the mirror. 

“Tell me honestly,” I said to the 
salesgirl who was serving me “Is this 
dress big enough for me?” 

“Well, ilear," she said, “it you 
mean coming, the dress is made for 
you. Cioing, you could do with a si/c 
larger.” Mrs. Patrick PAn;t 

A com fe of young tourists were star¬ 
ing down from a balcony on to a 
colouriul open-air restaurant ten feet 
below anti discussing just how expen¬ 
sive a meal there might be. The hus¬ 
band wanted to ]ust go down and take 
a chance on the prices, but the wife 
held back, atraid that they wouldn’t 
have enough money aiul woultl have 
to lease in embarrassment. 

“Wait a minute,” .said the young 
man. 

He walked round the balcony 
until he saw a couple below lieing 
shown to a table. When they were 
handed menus by the waiter he took 
binoculars from a leather case at his 
side and peereil down at the menu. He 
came back, grinning. 

“We can afford it,” he said trium 
phantly. R. z. 

My first job was as a scientific re- 
search specialist for a publishing firm. 
Although I was 2 t 1 looked about 15, 
and my youthful appearance was 
accentuatecl by the flat shoes and 
casual clothes 1 wore while working 
in the dusty medical library. 

One day 1 was preparing material 
for a report on the use of anaesthetics 


during childbirth. As I sat buried be 
ncath a huge volume about gynae 
cology, an olc^ gentleman passed 
behind me. He leaned over and whis 
pered sympathetically, “Little girl, 
why don’t you just ask your mother?’ 

—^Acicr Boi NK 

Leaving a shop one evening, I found 
that there was only about a tcn-inch 
space between my car and the ones 
next to it in the car park. 

Since I was loaded down with a 
bulky package and am fairly large 
myself, it required some thought to 
determine how I was going to get into 
my car. I'inally, I balanced the bag 
on my head with my hands and 
wriggled between the cars in a rather 
awkward hula. 

I’d settled tlown in the front scat 
with a sigh ol relief when a man jp 
(x*arc<l at the window beside me. He 
stuck out his hand with a coin in it. 
“Here, lady,” he said. “I’ve just lost a 
bet to my wife that you’d never makt 
it and I'd like to pay you, too.” 

—^MR!j. David Junowirii' 

In the August 1960 Reader’s Digest, ."i 
friend read the article “Too Tired to 
Love.?”, which deals with fatigue as a 
deterrent to married love. My friend 
thought his wife should read it so tha' 
they might mutually benefit. That 
night when dinner was finished, the 
dishes washed and put away, and the 
children put to bed, he hopefully 
broached the subject. 

“Darling,” he said, “there’s a won 
derful article in The Rcadcr’,s Digest 
called ‘Too Tired to Love-’ ” 

“Don’t bother me,” interrupted his 
wife. “I’m too tired to read.” — M. J* 
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A skinny iy-year~old used his 
peculiar talents to perform 
prodigious feats 

The 

Personal War of 
William Prosniak 

By Fdmuni> Love 

III lAM Prosniak cldimcd to be 
17 yeirs old when he joined 
Biker Company He could 
hive been a yeir or two younger 
No one ever knew He was a thin, 
pinched looking boy with i sly, 
impish smile Orphaned at the age 
of three, he had grown up pretty 
much as he pleased in a lough part 
of New York By the time he joined 
the army, he had been in reform 
school three times 
W^hen the Second World War 
began, Prosniak had tried to enlist 
in the army, marines, navy and 
Coast Guard He was rejected by all 
of them because of his age In the 
lutumn of 1940 he presented a falsi 
bed birth certihcate and was accept¬ 
ed by the army 

Hi& first SIX months in uniform 

Comdentad from War It a PrMU Affair,’’ 

O 1959 by Edmund Lova 
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proved to be an extension of his 
civilian way of life. He spent nearly 
90 days in the guardroom, having 
managed to break just about every 
regulation in the book. He escaped 
discharge, however, and, in the late 
summer of 1943, he was posted to 
Hawaii as an infantry replacement. 

From the moment that Prosniak 
joined Baker (k>mpany, the other 
men began missing things: foun¬ 
tain-pens, wallets, wrist walches, 
money. After a month of it the com 
pany commander held a snap in 
spection at reveille one morning. 
Every missing article, even the 
money, was found among Pros¬ 
niak's kit. Prosniak was brought 
into the orderly room and confront¬ 
ed with the evidence. The company 
commander told me about it. 

“Prosniak refused to talk,” he 
said. “I lectured him for 15 minutes 
about what happened to thieves in 
the army, but I made no impression. 
Then, after I’d asked him ten times 
why he stole the stuff, it dawned on 
me that he didn’t know why. 

“I don’t think I’d ever seen a 
kleptomaniac before, but I reckoned 
that if that was the trouble, it wasn’t 
his fault. I asked him if he wanted 
to stay in the company. He said he 
did. So I gave the company a little 

As A war historian m the Second V<orIii 
War, Edmund Love spent two jears pun#, 
from one battlefield to another in the Pacific. 
“I believe I talked to almost every officer 
and enlisted man in four divisions,’' he 
says. “Prosniak 1 have disguised his name 
—was truly the must unforgettable.'* 


talk on what I understood about 
kleptomania. Then I stood Prosniak 
up in front of thcgni and told every¬ 
body that he was the thief, but that 
I thought we could find a way to 
live with him. I a.sked ftir a show of 
hands of all those who weren’t will- 
ing to give it a try. There wasn’t 
one hand.” 

The arrangement that the captain 
worked out was probably unique. 
Prosniak was allowed to steal any 
thing he wanted to during the 
week, but he had to give ever) thing 
back on Saturday morning. One 
man told me later that Prosniak ran 
a regular b.ink. Siime of the men 
never bothered to get their things 
back on Saturday. If a fellow need 
cd his fountain-pen he’d dig it out 
of Prosniak’s kit, use it and pul it 
back. Or a man who hadn’t got a 
pen would borrow one out of the 
common stock. 

B.iker Company went into battle 
at Eniwetok Island on February iq, 
1944. On the evening before the 
landing, six grenades .ind 75 rounds 
of small arms ammunition were 
issued to each man. Prosniak want¬ 
ed more. When it wasn’t forth¬ 
coming, he strolled around the 
decks of the landing craft, where 
the men were putting bullets into 
clip.s, and took what he wanted. A 
platoon sergeant discovered what 
was going on and made him give it 
all back. Nonetheless, Prosniak got 
ashore with 200 rounds—^most of it 
from the ship’s supply boxes. 

He landed in tne middle of a 
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Japanese stnmgpoint made up of 
trenches in the form of a huge 
wheel. An enemy soldier bobbed up 
and raised his rifle to shoot I^ros- 
niak. lie never got his shots off. 
Prosniak fired a whole clip from the 
hip, then jumped into the nearest 
trench and started running along it, 
reloading as he ran. For the next 45 
minutes he ran up one trench and 
down another. He threw grenades 
with his left hand, pulling out the 
pins with his teelh, while he fired 
his rifle with his right. In this grim 
game he managed to kill every 
Japanese soldier in the position. 

Having used up all his ammuni¬ 
tion, Prosniak began collecting guns 
and bullets from the Japanese dead. 
It was then that he discovered other 
interesting things that they weren’t 
using any more. A rftember of the 
platoon said later that after Prosniak 
finished there wasn’t a wrist watch, 
wallet, samurai sword, medal or 
helmet left. 

Now Prosniak singled out a con¬ 
crete pillbox from which a machine- 
gun was spitting fire at the battalion 
next to him. The Japanese rifle he 
was using had bolt action, and while 
he was struggling with a jammed 
bolt, a Japanese officer jumped out 
of the pillbox and charged him, wav¬ 
ing a sword. The prompt action of 
Lieutenant Paul Lumpke, his pla¬ 
toon leader, saved Prosniak’s life. 
Lumpke took the sword on his own 
carbine, then shot the assailant. 
From this moment Lumpke became 
Prosniak’s closest friend. 


Altogether, on Eniwetok, Pros¬ 
niak killed 80 Japanese and de 
stroyed seven important positions. 
He was decorated and promoted to 
corporal. He was much prouder of 
the promotion than of the medal. 
As he told me afterwards, he al¬ 
ready had plenty of medals: he had 
collected 15 Orders of the Chrysan¬ 
themum from the Japane.se. He 
used to pin several of these gaudy 
medals on his chest whenever he 
was latrine orderly after the regi¬ 
ment returned to Honolulu. He 
would sit on the floor, cross-legged, 
scrubbing toilet bowls, the medals 
clinking against the porcelain. 

Prosniak’s next battle was at Sai¬ 
pan. It was here that he almost col¬ 
lected the biggest souvenir of the 
Pacific war. One night his company 
knocked out a 75-mm. gun. A cou 
pic of days later, Lumpke noticed 
that Prosniak and two other men 
were disappearing mysteriously 
each night, to return early the next 
morning. Following them one after¬ 
noon, Lumpke found that they were 
going to a cave about a mile away. 
There they had moved the gun and 
were dismantling it bolt by bolt for 
shipment home. They were trying 
to work out what to do with the 
barrel when they were discovered. 

One evening Lieutenant Lumpke 
was sent out with a patrol to see if 
something could be done about a 
machine-gun that was harassing the 
battalion from a cave high in the 
cliffs. In trying to climb up to it, 
Lumpke was seriously wounded. 
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He lay on a ledge about 30 feet up, 
unconscious, his companions dead. 

When Prosniak learned that 
Lumpke was missing, he set out 
alone to find him. Scaling the cliff, 
he came upon the lieutenant so 
badly hurt that, for once, Prosniak 
forgot about the Japanese. With gre¬ 
nades and rifle bullets hitting all 
round, he fashioned a sling from 
his clothing and gently lowered 
Lumpke to level ground. Then he 
tried to carry him to the first aid 
station. He didn’t get there. Other 
Baker Company men, attracted by 
the firing, found Prosniak lying un¬ 
conscious across Lumpke’s body. 
He had successfully protected 
Lumpke. 

Prosniak spent three months in a 
Honolulu hospital. One bullet had 
gone through both thighs, just 
above the knees, cutting vital liga¬ 
ments. He was marked for evacua¬ 


tion home, but he fought violently 
against it. He wanted to go back to 


Baker Company. He told me later 
that he simply didn’t have anything 
as good as Baker Company to go 
back to. 


Though the doctors put off send¬ 
ing him home in the hope that he 
would recover the use of his legs, 
the best Prosniak could manage was 
a slow hobble. One afternoon, while 
making his way about the hospital 
grounds, he ran into Lieutenant 
Arthur Klein, who was also re¬ 


covering from wounds suffered on 
Saipan. Klein was from Baker 
Company—in fact, he was to be 


the new company commander. 
Prosniak begged Klein to take 
him back to the company when he 
went. Klein wangled it, promising 
the proper officials to find some 
kind of job that Prosniak could do. 
From that moment Klein became 
Prosniak’s god. He made Prosniak 
into a cook. It was an inspired 
thought. About a month after the 
appointment I ate with Baker Com¬ 
pany. “You know, that so-and-so 
Prosniak can’t even cook an egg,’’ 
Klein told mc.“Buthc’sthcbcstman 
we ever fiad in that kitchen. Every 
body in the company is getting fat.” 

Prosniak was stealing food from 
every company in the 27th Division. 
He was also stealing it from the 
Royal New Zealand Air Force, the 
U.S. Marines and, best of all, the 
U.S. Navy. He ha^ discovered that 
all Navy ships had refrigerators, 
which enabled them to keep fresh 
meat, vegetables and dairy products 
aboard. He had also discovered that 
Navy men, generally speaking, 
were suckers for souvenirs. 

One of the prize souvenirs then 
was the little belly flag that most 
Japanese soldiers wore round their 
middles. These foot-square flags 
were emblazoned with the big red 
ball of the Rising Sun and inscribed 
with good-luck messages from the 
departing soldier’s friends. Prosniak 
acquired several parachutes from 
various sources and cut them up 
into squares of the right size. He 
also managed to get his hands on 
some mercurochrome when he went 
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to the hospital to have his legs 
checked every week Then he made 
up several hundred flags, and got 
Japanese American boys from the 
division interpreter’s team to in 
scribe J ip mese characters on them 
1 herealter, whenever a Navy ship 
dropped inchor near by, Prosniak 
would contrive to be m one of the 
Navy canteens sitting over a beer 
Other Baker C ompany men would 
circulate through the crowd, point 
mg out Prosniak as the man who 
owned the biggest collection of sou 
senirs in the army—which was 
probably no he When approached, 
as he always was, Prosniak would 
say, “Take me to your cook ’’ 
Prosniak would tell the cook that 


SepiemBe 

he had five or six belly flags and 
could probably get 20 more The) 
were worth about 5 dollars apiece 
But he didn’t want money—ht 
wanted food from the refrigerator 
There were just enough dishonest 
cooks in the Navy to keep Bakci 
Company in butter, fresh vege 
tables, and occasional steaks 
When the time came for Baker 
Company to leave for Okinawa 
Klein had to transfer his “cook’’ to 
another organization Prosniak’s 
new unit was the division’s Salvage 
Collecting Company, a special 
group of 20 or 30 soldiers who, for 
various reasons, were unht for com 
bat Their job was to follow in the 
wike of the advance, collecting 
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rhe equipment left behind by 
dead and wounded soldiers and 
depositing it in a central dump for 
repair and re-issue. Prosniak was 
miserably unhappy in the job; dur¬ 
ing his first ten days on Okinawa he 
deserted three times. On each occa¬ 
sion he was caught hobbling along 
with a Baker Company patrol. 

On the morning of April 24,1945, 
during an attempt to take a village 
on Shuri Plain, C'aptain Arthur 
Klein of Baker Company was killed 
in action. The woril reached Pros¬ 
niak about noon. lie went ofT by 
himself and cried. Then he stole the 
jeep of the commander of the Sal¬ 
vage Company and drove it to the 
ordnance dump, lie was known 
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there, and no one asked any ques¬ 
tions when he drove in or out. He 
loaded the jeep with weapons and 
ammunition and set out to get the 
Japanese who had killed Klein. 

'rhe village which Baker Com¬ 
pany had been trying to capture was 
a partieulaiU stubborn strongpoint: 
the enemy had concentrated a spe¬ 
cial mortar company there, and had 
ringed ihc .irca with machine guns. 
The surrounding hills were honey¬ 
combed with underground passage¬ 
ways. There was (jnly one road into 
the village. 

'I'hough two Americaii tanks had 
been knockecl out while trying to 
negotiate this road, Prosniak drove 
boldly past them, unmolested by the 
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Japanese. (The enemy seems to have 
decided to let him come, in the hope 
of capturing him alive.) Once in the 
town, he grabbed a Browning auto 
matic rifle from the seat beside him 
and jumped out of the jeep In talk 
ing about it later, he said that he 
was carrying so much ammunition 
he was afraid he’d blow up when he 
landed. He ducked into a building 
and soon discovered an opening 
leading into one of the underground 
passagew.ivs. There followed a 
typical Prosniak chase He hobbled 
up one tunnel and down another, 
picking up pursuers at every turn It 
didn’t take him long to find a niche 
in which to hide. For three days, 
Prosniak stalked the Japanese in 
their own strongpoint He killed 
them one at a time as they walked 
along the passageways; he dropped 
grenades on them from rooftops; he 
hid in trees and shot them. 

When, on April 27, a Baker Com 
pany patrol got into the village, it 
found two people alive One was a 
Japanese lieutenant running round 
and round the ruins of a building 
Pursuing him, half hopping, half 
hobbling, was Prosniak, a jammed 
Japanese rifle in his hands. Prosniak 
waved the patrol away. “Thiv guy’s 
got a wrist watch that I’ve bun try 
ing to get for three days,” he slid 

Prosniak’s loot from that exjiedi 
tion was such that he needed a truck 
to haul it away. 

During the last week in July 1945, 
the 27th Division staged a full scale 
review for Sergeant Prosniak. 


General “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell 
pinned the medals on. There were 
quite a few. ' 

Prosniak’s kleptomania came up 
on one other occasion that 1 know 
of The day before I left Okinawa, 
I visited the division cemetery and 
found a wreath hanging on the Star 
of David that marked Arthur 
Klein’s grave. It was the only floral 
wreath on Okinawa. I happened to 
know that it had been flown in from 
Honolulu a day 01 two before for 1 
general’s grave in another division’s 
cemetery. 

I saw Prosniak only once again 
He came to division headquarters 
one dav to tell me I was to have any 
thing 1 wanted out of his collection 
of souvenirs when we got home. Wc 
agreed that a samurai sword might 
be best 

In the summer of 1946, while I 
was employed as a civilian historian 
in the Pentagon, my telephone rang 
one dav It was Prosniak. He asked 
if I still wanted the samurai sword 
I said I did. He told me that he was 
on his way to South Carolina, to sec 
Lumpke, and that he would send 
me the sword when he got back. 

Prosniak never came back. When 
he got to South Carolina, he dis 
covered that Lumpke was helpless, 
paralysed from the waist down. He 
took over. For six years he pushed 
Lumpke about in a wheel f-hair, 
lifted him in and out of cars, 
and cooked for him. 

Lumpke died in 1952. I haven’t 
heard of Prosniak since. I’d like to 
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From 
the Temples 
of Nubia 

By Gordon Gasrill 

Unless the world gives generously — 
and soon — Egypt’s new Aswan Dam 
will inundate thousands of the most 
ancient and priceless works of man 


ARDLY ANY cvciit sincc Noah’s 
" FI(X>d has threatened the 
destruction of so much historic 
treasure as does the building of 
Egypt’s High Aswan Dam. The 
dam, begun on the Nile River last 
January, will increase Egypt’s agri¬ 
cultural income, but the huge lake 
it produces may drown for ever 
3,000 years of history. 

Chief among the thousands of 
ancient and priceless woiks that 
may be inundated are two dozen 
Pharaonic temples, some ot the 
loveliest and most awe-inspiring 
structures ever built by man. Many 
of these monuments have survived 
30 centuries with even their colours 
marvellously intact. Now they have 
108 



little more than 1,000 days left— 
unless a unique, ^orld>wiae SOS is 
answered at once. 

In March this year the United 
Nations, through its Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza¬ 
tion (UNESCO), made a dramatic 
• apjieal to the conscience of the 
world for at least ^30 million (Rs. 
40 crores) “to save diis heritage of 
the whole human race.’’ 

Dr. Vittorino Veronese, director- 
general of UNESCO, has invited 
“governments, institutions, public 
or private foundations, and men of 
gcxidwill everywhere’’ to contribute 
to this unparalleled task. 

The United Arab Republic, lack¬ 
ing the massive sums and trained 
personnel necessary to save these 
irreplaceable monuments, has tem¬ 
porarily lifted its strict ban on ex¬ 
porting Egyptian antiquities and is 
offering glittering prizes to those 
who help. Egypt attaches only one 
condition: this treasure cannot be-- 
come part of a private collection but 
must always be placed on public 
view. At least five temples, as well 
as other relics, will be distributed 
according to the recommendations 
of an international advisory com 
mittee. The result of Egypt’s offci 
may be one of the strangest and 
most heartening treasure hunts in 

by the new dam is a val 
ley which stretches upstream from 
Aswan 180 miles in Egypt, 112 in 
the Sudan. This is Nubia, a land so 


history. 

Doomed 
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Four colossi f^eep their vigil at the entrance to the Great Temple of Abu Sitfih 

Photograph from UNKSCO/Marffj 


remote and barren that few foreign- the world-famous Egyptologist 
ers have seen it. Labib Habachi as my mentor. 

In all Egyptian Nubia there is no Sorhctimes we sailed right otter 
road) no railway, no air service and rich temples built here by proud 
no hotel accommodation. The area Egyptian kings. For about a dozen 
can be reached only by infrequent temples are already flooded each 
river boat. winter by the present “low” Aswan 

So, for a week recently, I cruised Dam, built by the British in 1902, 
through much of this valley and twice heightened since. During, 
aboard a houseboat lent to me by summer’s low water, however, these 
the Egyptian Government, with temples emerge, dry out and may 
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be visited. But when High Aswan’s 
vast lake becomes full—200 feet above 
present-peak levels—^Nubia will be vir¬ 
tually wiped off the face of the earth. 

To avoid this, UNESCO has invited 
some of the world’s best minds to sug¬ 
gest which of the monuments can be ‘ 
saved—^and how. Rescue techniques 
must vary with the kind of temple in¬ 
volved. About half are “free-standing”' 
temples, of hewn-stonc blocks; the rest 
arc “rock temples,” carved deep into 
solid cliffs. ; 

One of the most interesting of the 
free-standing type is the temple of 
Amada, now deserted and lonely on a 
hillock of golden sand a few yards 
from the river’s edge. Amada was be¬ 
gun about 3,4fM> years ago by Egypt’s 
great warrior-king, Thiitmosis III, and 
completed by his son Amcnojihis II. 
Inside, it is graceful and elegant, its 
walls covered with stunning carvings, 
its colours still incredibly bright and 
glowing. (I’he reason for the bright¬ 
ness is that the ancient Egyptians used 
mineral pigments for their paints: iron 
ores for reds and yellows, pulverized 
semi-precious stones, such as turquoise 
and lapi.s-lazuii, for blues and greens.) 
Amada can be taken ajjart, stone by 
stone, and numbered, and then put to¬ 
gether again somewhere else. Since it 
is a small temple, this may cost no 
more than ^10,000 (Rs. 1-3 lakhs). 
About seven other free-standing 
temples could be saved in the same 
way. 

The rock temples, part and parcel 
of the living cliff, will be much 
more difficult. But the experts have 
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!iNr»bo<Iv likrs me*,’ said the* C^thba^r, linid enough for the genteel 
Lady’s Fingeis to hear. 'I he> looked at him in a \ery superior way anti 
tinned eleganth to whispei among tlieinselves. 

‘Selves him right,’ sa^d one of them. ‘He’s overwhelming.’ 

'He’s so dominating,’ added the othei petulantly 

‘Bad manneis, that’s what it is,’ cont hided the fiist. 

And with this, the aristocratic ladies left for their steam bath, closing 
the lid behind them. 'I he poor Cabbage had no elioice but to tlive into 
the i cxiking jiot bv himself. 

'1 he Cabbage temains an outsider. He continues vulgarly to display his 
bad taste by hiding the natuial flavours of the other vegetables with 
wliom he is rooked. 

It’s not just the Cabbage, (hough, that hides the real flav’ours of other 
foods. It might console him to know that, sometimes, the cooking fat used 
will often hide the leal taste of the focals it cooks. 

But there sue cooking f.ils, like D\I.D\ Vanaspati, that never confuse 
the flavours of Irxxl. 

‘How evc*r does it do that?’ the Cabbage might well ask. 

The answer is because DAI DA Vanaspati is tasteless and odourless itself 
—unlike the Cabbage. It helps leveal the real flavours of focxls because it 
adds none of its own. 

Besides, D\l.l>\ is an all-puiposc* cooking fat. It has a whole range of 
uses. .\nd D \LD \ is nourishing. 1 o ev ery ounce is addcxl seven hundred 
Intel national L’nits of Vitamin A and 36 lU of Vitamin D. All together, 
)ou have the idc'al ccKikitig fat that is DAI.DV Vanaspati. 

When >ou cook with DAI DA, >ou can lie sure that you are using a fat 
that actually helps >ou to get voiir food to taste the way it should. And it 
adds extra noiirishiiient to the nic‘.il. 

Tonight over a million meals wdl be cooked in DALDA, Doesn’t your 
rooking dc*seive DM.DA, too? 
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Mam (olonnade of the temples of Phdae 
partially flooded by the using watets of the Nile 


an answer saw all the precious 
walls away from the cliff with a 
steel power-driven cutting cable; 
then cut them into slabs and re 
assemble the slabs elsewhere. Eight 
rock temples might be saved in ffiis 
way, including two (Elleysia and 
Derr) offered “for export.” 

Two temple sites, Philae and Abu 
Simbci, stand out above all others 
for their ^andeur and beauty—^and 
also for the great difHculiy and ex¬ 
pense of saving them. The temples 
here cannot and should not be 
moved. “It would be like moving 
Westminster Abbey or the Parthe¬ 
non,” says one scholar. If they are 
to be saved, then it ihust be tn situ 
—right where thfey arc. 


The oldest of Philae’s three main 
temples was built by one of the last 
native Egyptian Pharaohs, Nec- 
tanebo I, about 370 b.c. This site 
was the mecca for the worship of 
Isis, the “(Jreat Dnine Mother,” a 
faith which spread throughout the 
Mediterranean and northwards to 
Britain, seriously challenging Chris¬ 
tianity for a time. To PhiTac, the 
“Pearl of Egypt,” pilgrims and 
travellers of all kinds, including 
emperors, used to come. Many 
Scrawled their names and messages 
on the walls, providing scholars 
with a wealth of historical detail. 

To save Philae, engineers have 
suggested circling the site with a 
fairly simple low dike, to make it 
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dry and visitable all the year round. 
The cost (ab<jut £i million or Rs. 
1-3 crorcs) can almost be justified on 
the ground that Philae would be¬ 
come once again, as in f)ast cen¬ 
turies, a powerful magnet luring 
visitors to the winter resort of 
Aswan, a short distance away. 

Saving Abu Simbel, whose loss 
would be the most heart-rending of 
the whole Nubian tragedy, is a far 
graver matter. The cost will l)c 
enormous. Yet nowhere else in 
Egy[)t, perhaps nowhere else on 
earth, is there anything like Abu 
Simbel. It is believed to have been 
begun about 1265 b.c. —some 800 
years before the Parthenon was 
built. One authority says that Abu 
Simbel had obviously been forgotten 
by what we call classical times; or it 
would surely have been listed as one 
of the seven wonders of the world. 

I’hc creator was Rameses II, one 
of Egypt’s greatest pharaohs. On 
the banks of the Nile, more than 900 
miles upstream from its mouth, he 
commanded his architects to build 
two magnificent temples from great 
pinkish sandstone cliffs near by. 
The work is said to have taken from 
eight to 15 years. 

In one cliff he carved out a jewel¬ 
like temple dedicated to his wife 
Nefertari (“Beautiful Compan¬ 
ion’’). In the other, a bare 100 steps 
distant, workmen smoothed away 
the surface to a height of 108 feet, 
and carved four colossal 67-foot- 
high figures, all seated, all alike, 
of Rameses himself. Tunnelling 


200 feet inside the cliff, the 
builders then hollowed out great 
halls guarded by rows of lessei 
colossi a mere 30 feet till, and chani 
ber after chamber whose walls thev 
adorned with carvings of great 
beauty. 

At any time Abu Simbel is an 
awesome sight, but at the moment 
of dawn it is incredible. Some ex 
perts believe that it was cunningly 
constructed for just this moment 

When the rising sun tops the 
mountains across the Nile and 
flashes full on the facade, the figure 
of the Sun Ciod—one of the deities 
that were worshipped here—seems 
animated by the sudden light, as 
though to step forward to greet the 
morning. 

Below, the entrance and halls arc 
so skilfully aligned that on certain 
days of the year the first rays of the 
sun flash straight through them, t(j 
the sanctuary at the mountain’s 
heart, lighting up the carved and 
colourful walls. 

Unfortunately, Abu Simbel’s 
sandstone is the poorest in Nubia 
—fragile, brittle, already badly 
cracked. There can be no question 
of sawing away the precious walls. 
Its greatest splendour, the colossi, 
could not stand up to being moved: 
some are cracked; the head of one 
has already fallen. The likeliest plan 
calls for a dam arching out in ^ont 
of the two temples to keep the lake- 
to-be permanendy at bay. The dam 
would be as hign as High Aswan 
itself and would probably cost 
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between £10 million and £20 mil¬ 
lion (Rs. 13-26 crorcs). “Only the 
price of a few modern bombers,” 
says one archaeologist wistfully. 

In addition to temples, thousands 
of other archaeological treasures are 
in danger. Egyptian Nubia alone 
has more than 3(X) \nown necropo¬ 
lises, or cemeteries—some barely 
sampled, some not excavated at all. 
The Sudan has also appealed to 
UNESCO for help, for Sudanese 
Nubia has at least 100 known valu¬ 
able sites, only ten of which have 
been even slightly excavated. Many 
scholars believe that this valley con¬ 
tains priceless clues to one of the 
riddles of mankind: the transition 
of our civilization from the Palaeo¬ 
lithic Age to the Neolithic. A few 
such sites have already been found; 
one dated by radioactive carbon tests 
ap{xrars to have originated about 
6400 B.C. 

Last autumn, at UNESCO’s re¬ 
quest and with Egypt’s consent, the 
French National Geographic Insti¬ 
tute, using modern stereoscopic 
techniques, photographed the whole 
of doomed Egyptian Nubia from 
the air. The resulting thousands of 
shots were used to make a master 
map. Scholars are now cagerlv ex¬ 
amining the photographs under 
powerful magnilication, confident 
that they will find many so far un¬ 
suspected sites. 

Meanwhile, Sarwat Okasha, 
Egypt’s Minister of Culture and 
National Guidance, has formally 
stated Egypt’s offer: 


1. Any foreign expedition dig¬ 
ging in Nubia may keep half its 
Ends, except for a few unique 
treasures needed for Egypt’s mu¬ 
seums. 

2. An expedition which docs 
valuable rescue work may have per 
mi.ssion to dig later in such rich 
areas as Sakkara, a breath-taking 
royal nccrojiolis near Cairo, and 
keep half the finds. 

Depending on the amount of 
foreign help, five temples are of 
fered, with j)crmission to take them 
anywhere in the world. Or the 
contributor may select from state- 
owned antiquities. (The basement 
of Cairo Museum is packed with 
huge crates, many of them un¬ 
opened since 1903.) 

Virtually all the rescue work must 
be finished by early 1965, and in 
some areas by 1964. This may still 
seem plenty of time, but actually it 
is grimly short. For the dozen or 
so temples already Hooded can be 
worked on for only two or three 
months in the year. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, Debod, a small, free-stand¬ 
ing temple built of relatively small 
stones. It would seem to be no diffi¬ 
cult matter to dismantle and move it 
before its doom date. But there is a 
snag: Debod is already Hooded for 
so long each year that engineers can 
promise a total of no more than 60 
wording days before the site dis¬ 
appears for ever 1 

There are other obstacles. Nubia’s 
50*’ C. summer climate is almost un¬ 
bearable, even for Nubians, who 
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become torpid All fcxid must be 
imported by boat or air Even labour 
must be imported, sintt most able 
bodied Nubian males work as ser¬ 
vants far away in Egyptian towns, 
returning to visit their families m 
Nubia only once every year or two. 

It the mone) to save the temples 
can be found, the world’s most 
skilled Egyptologists will be sent to 
Nubia to undertake the task The 
master plan cills for the temples 
(apart from those offered abreiad) to 
be preserved or re erceted in three 
“garden spots’’—to be embellished 
with trees, flowers and some hotel 
faeilities—^.iteiund the shoics of the 
future High Aswan Lake. 


The first group would be located 
on the sacred is|pt of Philac. The 
second would cluster around a new 
“oasis’’ at Kalabsha, some 35 miles 
uplake from Aswan The third, and 
loveliest, would eentre on Abu Sim 
bel, 175 miles uplake from Aswan 
Will the vast sums of money 
necessary to save these temples be 
fortheoming? If the modern world, 
with all Its money and skills, allows 
the waters to engulf these treasures, 
then the eolossi of Abu Simbel will 
have g(x>d reason to look down on 
us in contempt as a small people 

Cheques for donttions to this riuse should 
be mddc p i> iblt to in s( o (Nubi i \Lcount) 
and &ent to 1 loy is B ink I td New Delhi I 



Hints to Hmhanth 

AkiER i8 years of marriage—^and of cooking—I recently prepared the 
worst dinner of my life The vegetables were overcooked, the meat was 
burned, the salad wilted. My husband was silent all through the meal 
Then as I started to do the dishes he took me m his arms and gave me a 
lingering kiss 

“What’s that for?” I asked 

“Well, dear,” he said, “tonight you cooked like a bride, so I thought 
I’d treat you hke one.” —Contributed by T Whitney 

My husband has two habits that annoy me greatly I suggested that he 
try to give them up and I would trv to overcome two of my faults that 
bothered him 

“1 don’t know of any faults that you have,” he said. “I just concentrate 
on your good habits.” (He sull has those two annoying habits.) 

—Contributed by Irene Downey 
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aspect of dental h>giene into consideration That is wh> 
letteis of testimon> ate leceived from all ovei India 
commenting on the oufstancling value of Foiban's 
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keeps the gums firm and healthv 
arrests tooth decav 
makes teeth sparkling white A 
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Points to Ponder 


The Duke of Devonshire, speak 
ing in Britain’s House o|- Loras: 

If I were to introduce a motto for 
the use of leisure hours, 1 think I 
would say this. If a thing is worth 
doing, it IS worth doing badly. It you 
get fun out of a thing, it does not 
matter if you do it badly. I play tennis 
and—though, alas, I do it no longcr- 
I used to ride. But I do both abomin 
ably. I broke the heart of a chap who 
tried to teach me tennis, and I fre 
quentlv fell off my horse. 

If I had said to myself, “You are no 
good at either, so don’t do them,’’ I 
should have missed an enormous 
'amount of pleasure. So I say, if you 
like to do a thing, do it as hard as 
you can and you will get fun from 
your pursuits. 

Clifttm Fadiman: 

A recent book contains biographies 
of some outstanding scientists. The 
author trips over himself in his eager¬ 
ness to assure us that his subjects are 
“very approachable human beings as 


well as trained and often highly crea* 
tive people.’’ But do we want our 
scientists to waste their time in ap- 
proachability^ Do we really care that 
they have wholesome hobbies and the 
usual number of healthy children^ Are 
they not worth more to us if they’re as 
crusty as Newton, as odd as Pascal, as 
remote as Willard (Jibbs? Shouldn’t 
they be left alone so that they can do 
iheir work instead ot being compelled 
to placate us with that cosy stufT*’ I am 
not convinced that the common run of 
us really prefer geniality to genius. 

Laurie Lee, the hnglish poet and 
wrner, recalling his childhood in a 
Cots wold village 

I -hall never forget that three foot 
high vision of the world - intimate, 
down to earth, shaip focus. Like any 
child, I hsed at the level of grown ups’ 
boots, was somewhat shorter than 
summer grass, could look cats and 
beetles full in the face, knew the knee- 
bones of grasshopjKrs, the eyes of flies, 
the mouth of a chewing snail. I could 
even study the moss on a stone and 
smell tht wings of the bees in the 
bushes. 

It IS on the surface ol the giound, 
where most life lives, that the child has 
his natural being. And it is the sharp 
enjoyment I then experienced—a kind 
of cheek by jowl brotherhood with 
every insect, vegetable, matchstiek and 
raindrop in the neighbourhood—that 
I recall most vividly today. And some¬ 
times I can’t help wondering whether 
three feet two inches wouldn’t be the 
ideal height for mankind. It seems 
somehow the proper scale 

—Quoted ui The Listener London 
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Robert Moses: 

In our fumbling, democratic process 
we choose our highest oHiciafs m a 
haphazard way and, often, for ex 
traneous reasons It is a process impos 
sible to explain logically to outsiders 
It IS easy to sneer at the theory that the 
|ob makes the man, but it is an aston 
ishing fact that, some*how, the good 
man outdoes himself and measures up 
to the conhdenec we place in him. It 
sounds incredible, but so it is. And 
therein lies our hope for the future 

Nina Foch: 

Heaven knows, women haibour 
some strange notions, but one oi the 
strangest is the conviction that their 
brains are like icebergs only one 
eighth should show above the surface 

I ha\e never understood why 
female intelligence should be conceal 
ed along with the family seandals, but 
time and again I’ve seen women 
pulling in their brains when a man 
appeared, afraul that the poor 
thing might scratch his ego on the 
exposed edges 

Having brains and hiding them 
makes as much sense foi a woman as 
owning a mink coat and keeping it 
permanently m cold stoiage. It she 
wears them with modesty and tact, 
not only will she be happier —but her 
men will, too. 

Robert Raynolds: 

Many of our painful frustrations aie 
caused by our driving desire to m ike 
an end of something or other We 
work ourselves to death trying to 
make an end of unhnished business. 
We harass our dogs and our children 
today, training them for tomorrow. 
We are in a kind of cold rage to bring 


about a desired end in our own time 
and by our own means. Eternity must 
laugh at our pretenecs. To be driven 
by a passion to hurry the end is to 
famish our lives of a living present. 

George Washington: 

My observation is that whenever one 
person is found adequate to the dis 
charge of a duty by close application 
thereto, it is worse executed by two 
persons, and scareelv done at all if 
three oi more are employed therein 

Frederic Van de Water: 

Cjaidening, like all the important 
and most of the delightful things of 
life, is worth while only when you do 
It yourself The indolent and wealthy 
can decree gardens and miss every 
drop of nectar they contain C)nly folk 
with frequently soiled hinds apcl 
almost permanent cricks in then backs 
during the growing season are aware 
of the manifold delights and dismays 
in the outwardly mild avocation of 
gardening for fun. Actually it is i 
furious and nerve straining pastime 
A sixteenth of an acre can furnish 
space tor violent exercise of virtually 
all human emotions 

Hannah Lees: 

Doting parents would do well to re 
member that m doing everything for a 
child and expecting nothing we do the 
child a disservice. Children as a rule do 
not want to be indulged, they want to 
be responsible Over indulgence is the 
ultimate insult, for when you “spoil” 
a child you are practically saying, “I 
know you aren’t capable of being civil 
izcd and considerate and contributing, 
and I won’t expect it of you.” 



THE MEN 
WHO FIRE 
THE MISSILES 


On the launching pad, 

the Atlas is ready for action 

These are the experts who 

live with the monster—and who will 

launch it in case oj need 


By Corey Ford and James Perkins 


HF Atlas, deadliest weapon of the 
Free World, stands ten storeys high 
When It blasts off it has i take off 
weight of more than a hundred tons, 
ind engines that deliver 7,500,000 
horse power It flies at 15,000 m p h for 
a distance of over 6,000 miles There are 
more than 300,000 separate parts in this 
missile The best industrial skills, the 
finest scientific and engineering brains, 
and millions of dollars have gone into 
Its production And now it is ready for 
action, turned over from civilian hands 
to the air force speaalists who would 
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push the buttons in the event of an 
aggressor’s attack. 

Sprawling over a hundred square 
miles of Californian Pacific coast is 
America’s only intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missile (ICBM) training base. 
It is Vandenberg Air Force Base, 
home of the U.S. Air Force’s First 
Missile Division. Here teams of air¬ 
men—fuelling specialists, launch- 
console operators, radar trackers— 
spend long hours learning to work 
together with perfect precision on 
the mighty Atlas missile. 

Who are these men who live with 
this weapon? Step inside Vanden- 
berg’s closely guarded gates; the 
key members of an actual combat 
team are getting ready to launch an 
Atlas. 

The alarm clock in the one-man 
barrack - room of Staff - Sergeant 
Jerry Trent is set for 4 a.m., but he 
is awake before it rings. As the pro¬ 
pellant specialist of the Atlas crew, 
Sergeant Trent supervises the load¬ 
ing of the fuel and the highly com¬ 
bustible liquid oxygen called ‘*lox.” 
He dresses in high-laced boots and 
overalls of pure white that reveal 
any tell-tale grease spot—^for when 
lox comes into contact with grease, 
it can explode with disabling vio¬ 
lence. He grabs his yellow safety 
helmet from a peg as he leaves. 

A few streets away, at the base 
caravan park, Staif-Sergeant Russell 
Scholtec shaves while his wife, 
Betty, makes coffee. Sergeant Schol- 
tec is the launch-console operator 


who will press the buttons for 
today’s firing, and his mind is 
already on the control panel. His 
wife, a stenographer in Operations, 
knows what is happening this 
morning and gives him an extra 
kiss for good luck. 

In a housing area on the other side 
of the base, Master-Sergeant Ber¬ 
nard Tannheimer dons fresh 
khakis. I lis wife is ill today, and he 
has to pack school lunches for their 
three children. As tracking-console 
f)pcrator. Sergeant Tannheimer’s 
work will begin after the others’ 
duties arc finished. He will sit in a 
separate control room and follow 
the course of the airborne missile on 
his radar screen. At 5 a.m. he hops 
into his car and drives towards 
Atlas complex 65-1. 

Dawn is breaking, and the glitter 
of lights in the complex ahead of 
him resembles some fantastic amuse¬ 
ment park. Maintenance men in 
grey helmets swarm in the glare of 
fioodlights on Pad A. Some blue 
helmets among them designate the 
manufacturers’ technicians, super¬ 
vising the missile’s transition from 
civilian to military hands. The sin¬ 
gle white helmet belongs to the 
commander of the 576th Squadron, 
Colonel John Easton. The men 
work in an atmosphere of expecta¬ 
tion. 

Inside its gantry tower, a service 
scaffolding of interlaced steel gird¬ 
ers, the missile is in take-off posi¬ 
tion. Held upright by clamps at its 
base and with a plume of escaping 
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vapour drifting from its nostrils, it 
looks like a pz^istoric monster im¬ 
patient to raVage the earth. 

By 9 a.m. the maintenance crews 
have completed their equipment 
checks and arc moving away. At 
9.30 Major-General David Wade, 
commander of the First Missile 
Division, strides into the reinforced- 
concrete blockhouse, 700 feet behind 
the pad.. The count-down is about 
to start. 

Staff-Sergeant Jerry Trent’s duty 
has already begun. Under his direc¬ 
tion the propellant crew makes a 
fast but thorough inspection of all 
fuel linkages. Sergeant Trent 
glances warily at the liquid-oxygen 
tanksr—“You can’t relax with lox 
around,” he says—^and checks the 
trailers parked beside the pad, con¬ 
taining helium and liquid nitrogen. 
The pressure of these gases will 
force the fuel into the missile at 
lightning speed; no mechanical 
pump could make the transfer fast 
enough. 

A loudspeaker booms; “Clear the 
pad! All personnel clear the pad!” 
and a huge steel door slams behind 
Sergeant Trent as he enters the 
blockhouse and takes his place in 
the crew ready-room. He peers in¬ 
tently through a plate-glass window 
into the adjoining control room. If 
a hose disconnects or a valve slicks 
during the ensuing count-down, he 
will have to return to the pad, which 
is seething with dangerous gases, 
and repair the malfunction while 
the count-down is stopped. 


The control room is silent, save 
for the busy clicking of automatic 
relay switches. A ^4-inch television 
screen shows the now-deserted pad 
and the base of the giant missile. 
At Take-Off minus 15 minutes the 
launch crew goes into action. At a 
panel directly below the television 
screen, the facilities-console operator 
starts his remote-control inspection 
of ground - support equipment. 
When all his lights flash green, he 
signals the launch analyst who, at 
T minus 10, takes over the count¬ 
down, checking each of the com¬ 
ponent systems within the missile. 

T minus 5, and a signal blinks on 
Sergeant Scholtcc’s launch-console 
in the centre of the room; the last 
critical phase of the count-down is at 
hand. On his panel is a vertical col 
umn of eight buttons, marking each 
successive step during these final 
minutes. The first button reads 
Hydraulic. He presses it, and waits 
until a red light changes to green: 
hydraulic system functioning prop¬ 
erly. He presses the second button— 
Engine and Auxiliary Power—and 
again red turns green. The external 
electric supply has been discon¬ 
nected and the missile is now ready 
to operate under its own power. The 
third button triggers the flight-con¬ 
trol mechanism which is me mis¬ 
sile’s “brain.” He presses the fourth 
button, and a green light tells him 
that tl^ hinge-like clamps are ready 
to spring back the instant the missile 
is fired. All eyes watch the television 
screen as he pushes the fifth button: 
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Home Is the wtndering iter 
and home Is my beloved. From 
the time my husband bought a 
Tata>Mercedez'Benz truck, money 
has been steadily coming In— 
money that will enable us to buy 
much-needed items for our house 
Much of this money has come in 
through operational economies for 
which Tata-Mercedez-Benz is 
so well known—savings in fuel 
maintenance charges. 












now the gantry tower backs away 
slowly on massive tracks, leaving 
the Atlas poised erect and alone 
against the bright Californian sky. 

At a nod from the launch-control 
officer, Sergeant Scholtec depresses 
the sixth button. Red lights blink 
and then glow green one by one as 
the tank trailers containing the he¬ 
lium and liquid nitrogen build up 
pressure for the fuel transfer. When 
peak pressure is reached, he pushes 
the Fuel Transfer button, and on 
the television screen the umbil¬ 
ical cords of the Atlas are seen to 
quiver slightly as kerosene-type fuel 
is forced into the upper half of the 
missile. 

Finally Sergeant Scholtec presses 


the eighth and last button, marked 
Lox Transfer. Now, on the screen, 
vapour clouds ris^ from the base of 
the missile, and chunks of rime ice 
crust its thin shell as the —297'’ 
liquid oxygen gushes into a separate 
lower compartment. Within two 
minutes, more than a himdred tons 
of propellant have been loaded, and 
Sergeant Scholtec scans the solid 
bank of green lights on his console. 
The missile is ready to launch. 

At T minus 10 seconds, the 
launch-control officer presses the 
Commit button, sending the electric 
impulse that ignites the engines. 
For the next ten seconds, the relay 
switches chatter steadily in the 
hushed room as the two booster 
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rockets, emitting a growing ball of 
orange-yellow flame, build to take¬ 
off thrust. Minus three . . . minus 
rwo... minus one... zero... The 
base clamps leap apart, the pad is 
suddenly obscured with exhaust 
smoke, and the giant Atlas clambers 
slowly upwards through the murk 
and disappears from the television 
screen. 

At his console in the guidance- 
Lontrol centre behind the block¬ 
house, Master-Sergeant Tannheim- 
er works feverishly to track the 
missile as it accelerates to hyper¬ 
sonic speed. From the blip on his 
screen, a battery of electronic ctvm- 
puters at his elbow plots its exact 
latitude and longitude in spai.c, and 


compares its actual course to the 
pre-planned flight path. Sergeant 
Tannheimer’s radar screen links the 
computers with the flying missile. 
If he loses the blip for a moment, he 
calls to optical trackers stationed on 
the roof, who follow the missile’s 
flight through powerful telescopes 
until Sergeant Tannheimer can lock 
on tt> it again. Once the Atlas has 
reached its apogee—the point where 
the sustainer engine is jettisoned 
and the nose cone becomes a free- 
falling ballistic object -not even his 
radar screen can tell whether or not 
it hits its objective. Tra''king ships 
in the target area will radio back the 
resi'Its. Meanwhile, there is nothing 
to do but wait. 
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Staff'Sergcant Trent is late get¬ 
ting back to his barracks, where he 
. sits down alone to write to his wife. 
He adds a laconic postscript to the 
letter: “Fired a bird today. Wait¬ 
ing to hear how we scored.” 

Master - Sergeant Tannheimer’s 
three children are back from school 
when he gets home. Their teacher 
had let the class run outside to 
watch when the rumble of the take¬ 
off shook the school, and Sergeant 
Tannheimer listens with interest as 
they describe the flaming missile 
arching out over the Pacific. All he 
saw was a blip on his radar screen. 

Staff - Sergeant Scholtec is 


sprawled in his caravan, watching 
the news on television. He is tired, 
but he has a Varm feeling of 
satisfaction. Their total count-down 
time today was 20 minutes, safel) 
within the crucial half-hour experts 
figure would ensue between a real 
alert and the impact of an enemy 
missile on a U.S. target. 

He sits up eagerly as the tele 
vision commentator interrupts: 
“The U.S. Air Force has just 
announced a military firing of an 
ICBM at Vandenberg. The missile 
has successfully reached its assigned 
objective at the other end of the 
Pacific target range.” 


iMnguage 

Sign over the reception desk in a summer hotel: “We are not respon¬ 
sible for guests’ valuables or summer romances.” —H. o. 

Name spotted on a flashy little pleasure speedboat: “Mamma’s Mink.” 

—^Nlrs. R. M. 

Warning to tourists in national park: “Take nothing but pictures— 
leave nothing but footprints.” —j. w. 

In a window full of air conditioners: “Give Your Guests a Cool 
Reception.” —New York Mirror 

An ironmonger found that he sold more garden gadgets when he 
placed this sign over them: “Tools for the more experienced gardeners.” 

—H. E. T. 

In a store advertising home swimming pools: “Instant Fun—^Just Add 
Water 1 ” — a. c. d. 

On a breakdown lorry: “Call us at any houk. We're always on our 
tows.” —Barry Mather 

t 

On an electrician's van: “Let us remove your shorts.” —Margaret Coigin 

Desk sign : “Things to Do Today : 1. Get organized. 2. Talk to wife. 
3. Get reorganized.” — M. Woodbury 



Born one August morning m Stagnant Pond near Miserable 
Marsh A prolific stinger she showed great promise of future talent, 
and was sent to the Malarial College from which she graduated 
with a First Class Honours degree in Malariology Was awarded 
the Anopheles Prize for her brilliant thesis on 
How Mosquitos con effectively spread Malaria among Humans 
Holds the Mosquito world record for the highest 
number of humon malaria victims 

Was got rid of one night, 
by a FLIT gun-man 

Sti powerful inteci c dot worh fopefher n FLIT 
— le rid your home of diteose beoring houiehold 
iniecisl look for the fomoui red white and blue 
tin and buy FLIT today I 
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Fiction 

and 

Facts 

About Sex 

A tonal scientist explodes 
some widespread myths 


SyiVANUs UnvAH 
Author of Bcfort. You Mirry 


ij L RE(^AR»s sex .IS Simply 
a game and me as just 
another female bodv 
But when I’m with him 
ill my ‘proper’ feelings arc lost 
m one wish—to make him happy 
What shall I do*'” 

Two generations ago, a clear so 
cial code would have required this 
i6 year-old girl to recoil with horror 
from Bill’s “proposition,” however 
great the temptation. Tod.iy she has 
litde guidance. How responsible are 
parents, teachers and clergy for the 
plight of such young people ? Do we 
provide adequate help in developing 
standards for our youth to live by ^ 
The answer is “no,” probably 1^ 
cause, as adults, we tire often un 
certain and confused ourselves. 


Out git ittr scientihc knowledge 
about stx has idJtd to our dilem 
ma Until that knowledge has been 
evaluated and digested, iimertainty 
IS inevitable We have, however, 
reached a point where much of oui 
confusion about sexu il conduct can 
be cleared up Here are some of the 
common fictions about sex, and the 
facts concerning them 

Fiction: Sex is essentially heauti 
lid and good. 

Fact: Sexual experience oiturs on 
different levels 

To say that sex is bc.iutiful and 
good IS as meaningless as to say that 
liquids are nourishing and delia- 
ous Ihis nonsense once served a 
useful purpose—to counteract the 
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opposite fiction that sex is nasty and 
vulgar. Sex can be beautiful and 
g0(^, or neurotic and vicious; it can 
be delightful, or unpleasant, or 
boring. It is not essentially any of 
these. 

Fiction: The success of a mar¬ 
riage depends upon the achievement 
of a satisfactory sexual relationship. 

Fact: In many successful mar¬ 
riages, satisfactory sexual adjust 
ments are achieved late or not at all. 

In one study of 409 couples who 
had been married for 20 years or 
more, it was discovered that one 
out of eight had never worked out 
a satisfactory scxu<il adjustment. On 
the other hand, many couples who 
divorce enjoy increasingly satisfac¬ 
tory sex relationships right up to 
the time of their divorces. Undoubt¬ 
edly, a satisfying sex relationship 
can enrich a marriage and therefore 
help to hold it together. Hut basic 
personality defects cannot be cured, 
nor can fundament.1l differences be 
resolved, through sex—no matter 
how satisfying. Sex is not a sub¬ 
stitute for maturity, character, men¬ 
tal health or agreement on basic 
issues. 

Fiction: A person who is really 
in love will not be sexually inter¬ 
ested in anyone else. 

Fact: Most men and many wo¬ 
men are polyerotic. 

Often a wife will feel that her 
husband no longer loves her if he 
shows a normal interest in other 


women. But no matter how genuine 
our love for our mates, we will find 
others of the opposite sex who are 
physically attractive to us. 

If we understand this possibility 
in advance we can usually deal with 
such problems without feeling 
guilty. 

People who find each other at¬ 
tractive tan work h.ippily together 
without indulging in sex, just as a 
treasurer can handle honestly large 
sums of money that he might be 
tempted to steal. Those who remain 
faithful to their marriage jiartners 
do so, not because attraction to 
others IS absent, but because of their 
own moral standards. 

Fiction: Sexual intercourse is a 
need of all people who are physically 
potent. 

Fact: Sexual outlets are a need of 
all normally developed males, hut 
these do not have to occur through 
sexual intercourse. The body itself, 
through nocturnal emission, pro 
vides for all the outlet that is physi¬ 
cally necessary. 

Sexual intercourse is a normal de¬ 
sire of most males and of many fe¬ 
males. For some, it can also become 
an emotional rather than a biologi¬ 
cal “need." The philanderer is 
driven, by his need to overcome 
feelings of inferiority, to express 
hostility towards women or to meet 
some other neurotic demand. The 
unwed mother is often love-hungry 
and emotionally deprived. Sexual 
laxity is common among those who 
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feci inadequate or rejected, who 
lack strong ties with family or 
friends, or who lack spiritual roots 
that give a sense of personal dignity. 

Fiction: Sexual restrictions im¬ 
pose an unnecessary hardship on 
unmarried women. 

Fact: According to the Kinsey 
studies, only a small proportion of 
women are so highly sexed that a 
lac\ of sexual relationship is dis¬ 
tressing. 

The great majority of women 
want companionship and love. 
Sexual relationships that c.innot pro¬ 
vide the security that women usually 
get through marriage m.iy arouse 
more hungers than they satisfy. 

Fiction: Intelligent people can 
protect themselves against venereal 
infections. 

Fact: Venereal infections are 
much more common than is sup¬ 
posed. 

Venereal infections are the second 
most widespread of infectious dis- 
eases. People who cohabit are safe 
from venereal infections only if both 
arc free from the disease and remain 
strictly monogamous. 

One girl who had sexual reL^tions 
only with -her lover was dismayed 
to find herself infected. A “vencrc. 1 
tracer” put on the case found fh.»t 
the boy had consorted with only one 
other girl. She had consorted with 
five other men who in turn had had 
contacts with 19 women, some of 
them nrnmi^riiniiK. The girl who 


thought her relationship had been 
limited to one person had had in¬ 
direct contact, through him, with at 
least 92 others. 

Fiction: The girl who refuses to 
give in to her boy friend may lose 
him. 

Fact: The girl who yields de 
creases, rather than increases, her 
chances of a good marriage. 

A boy may brag about his con 
quest, thus diminishing a girl’s 
chances of marrying someone else. 
The boy may ask himself, “If she 
gives in to me, how many others has 
she given in to?” Or he may want 
to marry, but not be ready to accejit 
the responsibilities. Facing the pos 
sibility of a pregnancy forcing him 
into marriage, he may break it off 
while he can. These facts help to ex 
plain what puzzles many engaged 
couples—that the establishment of 
sex relationship has cooled their 
love, rather than increased if. 

Fiction: Traditional sex stan¬ 
dards are on the way out. 

Fact: The sex code is being vio¬ 
lated, but no more so than are other 
moral standards. 

Comparison of the Kinsey find¬ 
ings on laxity in sex conduct with 
reports of corruption in American 
business, government and trade 
unions points to the conclusion diat 
sex standards are being observed 
better than are the moral standards 
in any other carefully studied area. 

The crucial question about any 
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I never dreamt ^^Life’* and ^^Lustre” 

back to my hair 
thanks to 


A few months ago, my distress knew no 
bounds, when I found that I had lost the 
prime of youth bewitching black hair. 
And you know how a few streaks of grey 
hair can ruin one's appearance. 

But times have changed now; so also my 
hair! The streaks of grey hair are no more, 
and in place stands luxuriant and lovely 
hair, rich with/Life' and ‘Lustre’. Need 1 
say regular use of “LOM A" has brought 
this change! For me “LOMA" is a perfect 
hair oil - in short, the name that stands 
for “Hair Protection'’. 
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code of behaviour is not the extent 
to which it is observed, nor even its 
future outcome, but its desirability. 
Morality demands loyalty, not to a 
practice or even a trend, but to what 
is good. The basic issue about sex 
behaviour is: What is desirable ? 

Sexual enjoyment must be lim¬ 
ited by the need for protection 
against exploitation, venereal infec¬ 
tions and irresponsible pregnancies. 
It must provide for love and sound 
family life. No code regarding sex 
or any other area of life can com¬ 
pletely avoid injustices, unhappi¬ 
ness and frustrations. A good sex 
code is the best compromise be¬ 
tween divergent and often conflict¬ 
ing values that we can devise. 

Fiction: The solution to the 
problem is more ‘'sex education” foi 
our youth. 

Fact: We should concentrate on 
deeper human values. 

An adequate biological know¬ 
ledge of sex is part of the education 
that every well-informed person 
should have. But something far 
deeper than textbook information is 
required. If sex education is to con¬ 
tribute significantly to good living, 
it must be focused on relationships 
and standards of behaviour. It 
should teach maturing young peo¬ 
ple how sex affects their developing 
emotional life. It should give them 


guidance in what to expect of others 
and how to handle difficult situa¬ 
tions. 

The basic problem of sex today is 
what it has always been—^to inte¬ 
grate it properly into the whole of 
life. The “case for chastity” is often 
unconvincing, largely because it is 
stated in terms of limited personal 
risk and disadvantages, rather than 
in terms of the kind of people we 
wish to be, the kind of family rela¬ 
tionship that will most enrich our 
lives, the kind of society we want to 
live in, and the permanent values to 
which wc arc committed. Certainly, 
one of the major reasons for chastity 
before marriage, and fidelity after, 
is the preservation of the best kind 
of family life. 

The task of the teacher and the 
religious leader is not to beat the 
drums on behalf of a misguided 
liberalism, or to seek a resurrection 
of past taboos. It is, instead, to help 
people, young and old, to fit their 
sex interests and behaviour into a 
total and constructive concept of self 
and life, and to develop the moral 
standards that are required by valid 
personal, social and lasting goals. 
Wc rightly begin by discarding the 
fictions that still delude us; but be¬ 
fore us lies the far greater task of 
developing deeper insights that will 
enable us to make sex a happy and 
meaningful part of our lives. 


John Henderson, ophthalmologist, discussing the effect of tele¬ 
vision-viewing on children's eyes: “There is no evidence to show that 
excessive viewing does more than injure the mind.” —M. B. 



Farmer With a Message- 
And a Method 


By John Sfrohm 


HEN NikiT\ Khrushchev 

W announced plans for his 
U.S. trip last year, he 
placed Coon Rapids, 
Iowa, high on his prior¬ 
ity list of places to visit. Why Coon 
Rapids^ Flabbergasted diplomats 
and journalists had to scurry round 
to find out what the Soviet Premier 
well knew—^that thi§ is the stamp- 
ing ground of Roswell “Bob” 


Blunt spollen Bob Gat<t btlttva 
in fat m efficiency and ' full belly 
diplomacy.” Ht\ ftee enterpti<e 
tdeui imprest even Khrmhehev 

Garst, the world’s No. i maize 
farmer. 

“Khrushchev came to learn how 
to produce more food with less 
work,” says Garst. Thrusting his 
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big jaw forward, he adds “And I 
showed him how to do it ” 

For years I’ve known Bob Garst, 
listened to his blunt ind colourful 
talk, and observed his unorthodox 
methods which are making a real 
impact on agriculture all over the 
world 'Thousands of U S farmers 
visit Garst’s 1,000 acre f.irm annual 
ly, to sec “what’s new ’* They get 
the latest scientific gos|xl on every 
thing from fertilizer to feeding, and 
hear a simple lecture on money 
making methods, liberally salted 
with humour and showmanship 
And It’s not just U S farmers who 
are interested 7 he Ciarst guest 
book reads like a diplomatic Who’s 
Who from Asia, Latin America 
and liurope 

Bob Ciarst, 61, farms big, thinks 
big and acts big Shoulders in a 
Scholarly hunch, he sizes you up 
with squinty eyes set in a craggy 
face as he points out that of the 
2,800 million (x;ople on our globe, 
perhaps i,(X)o million are hungry, 
and 50 million new mouths must 
be fed eaeh year—which means 
that food IS the world’s No i 
problem 

“Yet,” he insists, “with the farm 
know how we’ve developed in the 
United States in the last 20 years the 
world could have ‘food unlimtied ’ 
Hell, I’m no do-gooder, I just get ex¬ 
cited about feeding the hungry peo¬ 
ple because I know it can be done ” 

Son of a Ck>on Rapids shojv 
keeper, 19 year-old Bob Garst was 
studying agriculture at umversity 


when the United States entered the 
First World War Sent back home 
to grow food. Bob took over a 200 
acre run down farm that his father 
owned 

In 1922 he married Elizabeth 
Hcnak, and the eouple moved into 
the home where they still live 
Later, itching for wider horizons, 
he spent four years in the estate 
business, then returned to the farm 
with an idea—the result of several 
meetings with Henry Wallace, who 
was then expeiimenting with hv 
bnd maize 

To Garst’s amazement, Wallace’s 
hybrid seed outyielded open polli 
nated mai/e by an astounding ten 
bushels to the lere “Wallace was 
intrigued with the genetics—I got 
excited about the commercial possi 
bilities,’’ he says So in 1930 he 
planted some of Wallace’s inbreds 
produced ^00 bushels of hybrid seed 
mai/c, and sold it at the unheard of 
price of 12 dollars a bushel 

With another farmer, Charles 
Thomas, who lived six miles away 
Garst formed a partnership which 
was a natural Charlie, who has al 
ways been “extraordinarily insistent 
about perfection in production,*’ 
produced the seed. Bob sold it In 
1931 Garst & Thomas produced and 
sold 1,000 bushels of hybrid seed 
mai/e; in 1959, 500,000 bushels 
Though the hybrid seed is far more 
expensive than ordinary seed maize, 
the contrast in yields has been spec 
tacular. In 15 years, hybrid seed rais 
ed U.S. maize yields by 46 per cent 




In 1059, t>tan\ac cx[^ncleii more than 48 5 (k> man-hours to 
tram cmpIo\rts in 30 subjects ranainK fioni basic rourscs in Business 
Mana^emf nt to advance course s in highly spe c lalised phases of tnarkt ting, 
and technical branrhes of refininK and explotation last year, as many 
as 18 Indian eniplo>tes were sent overseas, for advanced trainini;, 
while 22 emplovfts leceivcd assistance for highet studies 
Moreovei, Sianvac training programme's are not designed for 
employees only To enlarge the trained personnel pool -a matter of 
national importance Stanvac extends its training faeilitie's to key 
groups outside the organisation In pursuance of this policy, Stanvac 
provides training to Government-sponsort'd pc rsonnel I he 
number of such people trained in 1959 totallcHl 40 
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Producing hybrid seed maize is 
an exacting, laborious process “We 
used to go over oui fields i6 times 
during the summer pulling tassels 
so thit wc would not get any self 
pollinated seed However, we found 
that when our soil was properly 
ferlili/td m ii/e tassels ill eame out 
at the same time, ind only five or si\ 
dctasselling trips were neeessary ” 

This discovery launched more fer 
tilizcr experiments, and just as 
(jarst had been a hybrid maize en 
thusiast in the 1930’s, he became an 
evangelist for fertilizer in the 1940’s 
One ye ir he gave a ton of nitrogen 
toeachof his 600 farmer salesmen on 
eondition that they used it to fertilize 
a strip of grassland, oats, pasture and 


Septembei 

maize. The lush green strips scat 
tered over six states were living 
proof of nitrdgen’s magic In this 
ten year period, the amount of fer 
tili/er used by Iowa farmers alone in 
creased by more than 1,000 per cent 
In 19^7 Garst started holding 
“open house’’ at his farm to show 
farmers the most practical, profit 
able methods of using fertilizers, in 
seetieidcs and herbicides He in 
eluded cattle feeding, too Heie 
art some ot the imjxirtant things 
Garst IS doing on his farm 
His maize has yielded a five yeai 
iverage of 100 bushels per acre, on 
1,000 leres The average yield in the 
United States is 50 bushels per acre, 
in Russia 22, and in India 12 



,q6o farmer with A MESSAGE—AND A METHOD 14^ 

Garst has abandoned crop rota- started his own cob-feeding expcri- 
tions such as maizc-maize-oats- ments. Today he has 3,000 cattle 
clover, which he says are “about as converting piles of waste maize cobs 
up-to-date as dinosaurs.” Some of into nutritious beef, 
his fields, growing hybrid maize The economics of this are simple 
continuously for 15 years, are more and have world-wide significance, 
productive than when the soil was Cattle, sheep and goats—ruminant 
virgin. Farmers arc discovering that animals with three stomachs—can 
soil does not “wear out,” and that convert cheap cellulose into meat if 
all necessary nutrients can be added they get plenty of protein. Urea, a 
through chemical fertilizers. synthetic nitrogen compound, pro- 

As the Garst & Thomas seed vidcs protein at a cost of two cents 
maize business grew, tons of a pound. 

worthless cobs began piling up. “This gives us the knowledge to 
Then Bob learned that experiments feed everyone lamb chops for break- 
had shown maize cobs to be as nu- fast, roast beef for lunch, and steak 
tritious to cattle as shelled maize— for dinner,” declares an enthusiastic 
and even better than closer hay Garst. “The world has unlimited 
when properly supplemented. He supplies of cheap cellulose such as 
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maize cobs and low quality grasses. 
Why, our Iowa farmers alone burn 
three and a half million tons of cobs 
a year. And urea is made from the 
air. All wc need to do is to get this 
story widely told.” 

Motors, not muscles, do practical¬ 
ly all the work on Garst farms. If 
he can’t buy the kind of machine 
he wants, he builds it in his work¬ 
shop. “Only by increasing output 
|)er man can we raise a farmer’s 
standard of living,” Garst points 
out. He produces a bushel of maize 
with three minutes of one man’s 
labour. (Average on a good Soviet 
state farm I visited was two hours\) 
My rough estimate is that CJanst’s 
farm pr^uctivity per man is per¬ 
haps five times the U.S. average— 
25 to 50 times the Soviet average, 
and more than 100 times the Indian 
or Chinese average. 

V. V. Matskevich, the Soviet 
Minister of Agriculture whom I es¬ 
corted on a tour of the United States 
in 1955 at the State Department’s re¬ 
quest,* saw Garst’s farm and in¬ 
vited him to the Soviet Union. 
Garst went, sold Khrushchev some 
hybrid maize, and so impressed the 
Soviet Premier with his blunt 
opinions on how Russian .agricul¬ 
ture could be put on the right track, 
that Khrushchev accepted Garst’s 
invitation to visit Coon Rapids. 

Because Garst is doing it, the Sev 
viet Union is now experimenting 
with a set-up whereby one man docs 

* See "Farmer Ivanovich Meet* Farmer 
Bronn," The Reader’s Digest, February, 1956. 


all the work in growing and har¬ 
vesting 250 acres of maize. Garst 
drew up a coinplcte list of machip 
ery needed for this job and the 
Russians bought it to the last bolt. 
They asked for blueprints so that 
they could duplicate his all-purpose 
barn, equipped with maize dryer, 
maize grinder, storage and self-un- 
loading wagon. Impressed with 
fertilizer use on Garst’s farm, the 
Russians are now building chemical 
fertilizer plants. 

Gaist has visited several other 
Iron Curtain countries as well. By 
selling his spectacularly jperforming 
hybrid maize, “he has done more, to 
sow the seeds of friendship for the 
United States in Romania than mil¬ 
lions spent on propaganda,” said a 
newspaper report. And he has sold 
his ideas on farm efficiency, as well 
as his maize. 

In Romania, for example, he took 
one look at the wicker-basket wag¬ 
ons the peasants have used for cen¬ 
turies and told them that the first 
thing they needed was a good self 
unloading wagon. The Minister of 
Agriculture at first scorned the 
idea, then cautiously agreed to build 
a few. Today a Romanian factory 
is turning out thousands of self-un¬ 
loading wagons, and this one pro¬ 
ject has set o^ a chain-reaction 
development of other labour-saving 
devices. 

In connection with his travels be¬ 
hind the Iron Curtain, Garst is fre- 
quendy asked: “Why help the 
Communists m make a bad system 
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work?” His answer: “I think the 
best way to beat Communism is to 
help feed the people under its yoke. 
Since Communism thrives on pov¬ 
erty it probably cannot survive pros¬ 
perity for long.” 

He stubbornly insists that “full- 
belly diplomacy” is the first answer 
to lessening many of the world’s 
tensions, and that food surpluses 
should be used to implement peace. 
His plan: let the World Bank 
make large loans to a hundred have- 
not nations all over the world, to 
finance in each of them a large 
chicken factory. Chve them some 
surplus grain and show them how 
to raise chickens. 

Why chickens? “Because the 
meal from them doesn’t offend any 
religious scruples. Also, chickens 


are most efficient at converting 
grains into meat-type protein,” he 
says. Poultry require little land. In 
a modern automated plant one man 
can grow 40,000 broilers to a weight 
of three pounds in eight weeks. 
That’s 260,000 birds a year, or 
780,(X)o pounds of meat. One man 
equipped with the latest automatic 
ec]uipment can handle in a year 
TO,ooo layers producing 250 eggs 
apiece. 

Garst goes on: “Algeria in 1830 
had a population of two million; 
today, It’s ten million. But there’s 
been little increase in poultry or live 
stock, so the |ieopIe must be hun 
grier. It’s the .same in Intha, Kgypt, 
China, South America. 

“And hungry people can be 
dangerous people.” 


Superior Service 

Apart from those in England, one of the most complete sets of records 
of marine disasters is kept in the company library of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Cai. in New York. Its completeness is so legendary that some 
one once asked Atlantic if it had a record of Noah’s Ark. In due time 
the inquirer received this information: 

“Built 2448 B.e. (lopher wood, coated with pitch within and without. 
Length, ^00 cubits; width, 50 cubits; height, ^o cubits. Three decks. Cattle 
carrier. Owner: Noah and Sons. Last reported stranded Mount Ararat.” 

N.Yji.r 

With some difficulty the dentist persuaded my friend to have an 
abscessed tooth pulled out. Wht n the ordeal was over the dentist wrapped 
the tooth in a napkin and put it in his patient’s coat pocket, saying, 
“There, you haven’t lost the tooth after all.” 

The incident was forgotten until some time later when my friend, 
putting on a suit fresh from the cleaners, discovered something in his 
pocket. It was the napkin. And within its folds, in place of the tooth, was 
a shiny new coin. - Contributed by H. L. Hudson 
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How to tope conjidently with the water m an emergency 


11 DIES iNOicAiL that the pnn 
tipal causes of tlrowning arc 
panic and exhaustion In panic, 
non swimmers—and even some 
swimmers—struggle to hold their 
heads above water, which no one 
can do lot long. Soon exhausted, 
they go down. 

During the last 25 years a tech 
nique has been developed which can 
pi event death in the water. Aimed 
at treeing the jxjtential diowning 
victim from hvsteria and energy- 
draining tension, it is called Diown 
pioofing. 

Anyone over the age of four 
can learn the technique easily, 
and advanced age and poor physical 
condition arc no obstacle. Wo>ked 
out by Fred Lanoue, a professor of 
physical education and univer'ity 
swimming coach, it consists ot two 
simple “strokes”: the Stay-Afloat 
Stroke and the Travel Stroke. 
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Using these, swimineis—and non 
swimmers can be taught how to 
stay afloat in an emergency tor 
hours, 01 how to travel at least i 
mile without fatigue 

The theory behind Drown proof 
ing IS this muscle and bone sink, 
fat .ind air float The propoitions of 
each in the human body are such 
that, with lungs fully inflated, gH 
out of 100 men and practically all 
women will float .igainst the surface 
of the water tf they don’t ti y to hold 
then heads up In Drown proofing, 
then, you hang relaxed in a near 
vertical position in the water, letting 
your head dangle, face down. Everv 
few seconds you raise your head for 
a change of air. 

Here, in the diagrams that follow, 
arc the two strokes—one to stav 
afloat, and one to get to the shore* 
without tiring. They should be prat 
tiscd till they become second nature 


Condensed from hterynoman's Family Circle 




Stay-Afloat Stroke 


1. Take a breath and immediattly lay 
your head for wan I in thi watei until 
)our chin is on your chest Relax jour 
entire body, ktting your h i ids dangle 
If you’re fat, you may find your but 
tocks swinging upwards Fxhalt a 
little air through your nose and you 
will return to the vertical position 
Rest, just “hanging” in the water A 
few inches of the back of your head 
will protrude above the surface 

2. After a few seconds, but befoie you 
need air, leisurely cross your arms in 
front of your head, forearms together 
Raise one knee towards your chest, 
then extend the foot forwards. Simul 
taneously, extend the odicr foot be 
hind you Move easily and smoothly so 
that you remain vertical, head lolling 

3. Raise your head quickly but 
smoothly, stopping with your chin still 
in the water. As you raise your head, 
exhale through your nose, beginning 
while your race is under water and 
continuing as it emerges. 


4. I inish exhaling, opf'n your mouth 
to inhale To keep your mouth above 
walsr while you inhale, gently sweep 
your palms outward and step down' 
ward on the water with both feet. 
Don t move too vigorously or you will 
pop your shoulders out of the water. 
Yoii don’t need a 100 percent change 
ol air, experiment to learn just how 
much you do need 

5. Having inhaled, close your mouthy 

drop your head towards your chest, 
your arms towards your knees Relax, 
go limp, in the same position as in 
Step I li you tend to sink a few feet 
below the surface, it is because you 
have failed to drop your arms after 
putting your head in the water. When 
you need another breath, swing 
smoothly into Steps 2, 4 and 5 agam. 

If your chest feels tight under water, 
either you are resting too long or you 
are not exhaling deeply enough Ad- 
just these factors through repeated 
practice. 

{See next page fot Ttavel Strode) 



Travel Stroke 


1. Take a breath, sink vertically. As 
your head goes under, push down 
gently with your hands to arrest any 
tendency to sink too deep. 

2. Tip your head forward to the face 
down position. Bring your hands to 
your forehead and open scissor your 
legs with the rear foot raised as high 
as possible. This will begin to swing 
your body into a horizontal position. 

3. Extend your arms forward and to 
wards the surface, hands together. 
The moment they are extended full 
length, give a scissor kick with your 
legs. 

4. As your feet come together from 
the kick, slowly sweep your arms out 
wards and back, finishing the stroke 
with your hands at your thighs Make 
the movement easily 

5. As you glide forward and upward, 
keep your body relaxed and your 
hands at your thighs, and begin to 
exhale through your nose 


6. When you’re ready for a fresh 
breath (don’t wait until you need it), 
begin returning to the vertical position 
by bowing your back, bringing both 
knees towards your chest, raising your 
hands towards your head Continue 
exhaling through this and Step 7. 

7. Continue swinging towards the 
vertical by extending one leg in front 
of you and bringing the other knee up 
to it. Cross your arms in front of your 
head, forearms together, palms out. 

8. You are ready for more air now 
Open scissor your legs to propel your 
self upward, and begin raising your 
head. Don’t try to raise your head 
until your trunk is vertical. 

9. To keep your head up while inhal 
mg through your mouth, ^ndy sweep 
your palms outward and downward 
and smoothly bring your feet together 
If you get a little water in your mouth, 
spurt it out under water between 
pursed lips. 


Gamblers* Odds 

j N A gambling casino we talked to the woman playing the slot machine 
next to us. “My husband says it’s all right to play the machines as long as 
you're having fun,” she confided. “But 11 you get angry, then it’s 
gambling" —Contributed by S E H 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 

liOST TOOTH 


1 am Maxillary Molar — Max to iny friends and neighbours And f 
belong to Mr B I was meant to last him a lifetime, but here 1 am at a 
dentist's —• being extracted > And 1 haven't lived half my age * 7 don't 
know whether to laugh or cry Mr B screams with pain' 

I was born when Mr B was eight years old, sixteen years ago 1 grew up 
to be a shining white tooth Whenever Mr B looked into the mirror. 1 
shone with whiteness, like the rest of my brethren We were a set of 
gleaming white teeth And no wonder Mr B cleaned us regularly, morn* 
ing and evening — with a toothpaste of course 

You probably use a toothpaste yourself But whuh toothpaste ^ That's 
the point I've just heard the dentist say to Mr B ‘ Most toothpastes clean 
the teeth well, but that's not cnouch A toothpaste must care for the 
gums, too Do you know that unhealthy gums are the greatest single 
cause of tooth losses ’' 

A little laugh escaped Mr B 

'Gum troubles arc no laughing mattei, Mr B They breed loxic matter 
in the mouth, which cannot but pass into me body When this happens, 
stomach troubles and ill*hcalth start 

'Grruff*' 

Research has shown,' continued the dentist that 9 out oi 10 people 
sufler from gum diseases — without oting aware of it ’ You are one of 
the nine, Mr B ' 

'What can 1 do about it*’' mumbled Mr B 

'Well, this IS what / do' the dentist said, picking up a phial from his 
shelf *We dentists use Sodium Ricinole itc for treating gum troubles' 

'Sodium Ricinoleate'^' Mr B said, brightening up ‘That reminds me 
of Gibbs SR Toothpaste I've read an advertisement where they say that 
only Gibbs SR contains Sodium Ricinoleatc What does it do * 

*1t strengthens the gums and prevents their bleeding. And it neutralises 
the toxic action of bacteria in the mouth ' 

The dentist's forceps have gripped me hrmly and ohh ' there's no last 
straw left for me Before 1 am dropped into the dentist s little bin, let 
me tell you why I relate my story 1 want to help you save \our teeth 
Let them last you a lifetime, as they arc meant to do* Let vouroH.it teeth 
chew your food all your days Let them add sparkle to your smile all 
your life 

Down, down I go* (Clinki) 

Sfl Acu6^^-Hun/ba/f / 


by KlhdusUin Lever Ltd for D & W Gibbs Ltd , LontSdft 
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Mom oi tht stais wtri alrc iclv t iktn 
on tht plane I boarded, bui I spr)ttcd 
one in the leir, next to in army pri 
\ itt 1 was ibout to sit down when I 
noticed a card sa\iiig, Restrvtd toi 
Proper Load Distiibulion Thank 
You ” So I went on to the seat behind 
It 

Several others started towards the 
seat, reael tht sign anti went tin But 
when an attraetive, well proportioned 
brunette headed lor the seat, the 
private proniptlv reniovttl tht placirtl 
and pi iced it in Us reeeptacle on the 
back ol ihe sc it in Iront of hitn The 
shapely biuiuttt was his se it mite foi 
the rest ol the way h r Pumiion 

On siioRk patrol duty with the 
navy, we occasionally received a call 
from a harassed barman “C ome 
quickly! A sailor is breaking up the 
aeel” 

The chief on duty would almost 
invariably select the biggest rating 
he could find to ‘aceompary him 


on these excursions But one veteran 
thief always chose the smallest man 
on duty as his assistant Curious, I 
asked him why 

Well, ’ he said, “suppose you were 
ill a lightin’ mooil and you saw two 
lellows tomm’ foi you-one big and 
one little Which one woulel you go 
lor" R (iHHUCK 

Tin Rihii stocks ol tht men in our 
heulquirters battery didn’t suit our 
tommindiiig oflieti, and alter inspet 
turn ht innouiued 1 am very dis 
sitisiicd with the tondiiion of most of 
the weapons pirtieiilarly the stocks 
Well hive another inspection next 
S iturd iv, ind 1 suggest you h ivt these 
'v »ns up to serateh* ' 

There was loo per cent co operation 
at the in xt inspeetion, even liom Pri 
vate Potter, a notorious slacker As the 
commanding ollieer took Potter s rifle 
and Kimined it, ht exthimed. Pot 
tei, this IS ]tist about the best we ipon 
in the battery! It rivals Sergeant 
Andrews we ipon here,’ he idded, 
nodding tow irds a spit and polish ser 
geant who stooel stilfly by his side 
Would you mind telling me how you 
miniged to get siith a high gloss?’’ 

Well, sir, first 1 senped it clean 
with a piece ot gla>s Then 1 sanded it 
with eoirse sandpaper Then I sanded 
It with fine sandpaper Then I used 
steel wool to nuke it even smoother 
Then I applied seven coats of linseed 
oil, sinding aftei e<aeh coat ’’ 

Potter paused anel caught his breath. 

‘ Then, sir,’’ ht continued, "after I did 
all that. It looked about as bad as 
when 1 started so 1 gave it to Ser¬ 
geant Andrews here, and paid him to 
do It for me ’’ <3hiaid Jacobson 
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Ir WAS my first parachute jump At 
1,200 feet I was first man in the 
“stick” and was stinding in the door 
of the plane when word came that 
we’d have to make another pass o\er 
the “drop /one” before we could leave 
the plane This meant I’d have to 
spend several extra minutes looking 
down at the ground By the time we 
were m iking our second approach the 
jump master realized how nervous I 
was 

(ilaringai me, he asked, Ytllow?’ 

“No, I’m not, Sergeant, ’ I snapped 

‘Ihink you’re tough!* 

‘ Pretty tough ’ 

“Think you can beat me ? ’ he aske d 

By now I wasn t sure if he was 
serious or not, but it was too lite to 
baqk out “I’d like to try,” I said 

“( 3 kay,” he said with a grin, then 
step outside ” 

And I did 1 nr Rrv Ddnai u JU \ki n 

In the army in (itrmany, we were 
faced with the problem ot calculating 
the mileage of distances measured in 
kilometres 

“A kilometre is roughly five eighths 
of a mile,” the N C () in chaige told 
us “So I just take the distance in 
kilometres, multiply it by five, divide 
the answer by eight and subtrac t one ” 

“Why subtract one?” 

“Well,” the sergeant said, “that’s 
about the distance we’ve travdled by 
the time I’ve done the arithmetic ” 

—RAYMOWn K NMY 

A GROUP of pilots and then wives 
were having dinner, and for siveial 
hours we wives sat and listened to 
accounts of take offs, landings, engine 
failures, near collisions and collapsed 
landing gears. Exasperated, one or the 


wives finally demanded, “Don’t you 
fellows get enough shop talk when 
you’re with the squadron?” 

“Don’t be silly, Joyce,” snapped her 
husband “When we’re with the 
scjuidron, we talk about women •” 

Mary Skisy 

Durivg an aircraft recovery opera 
tion in the Pacific, an air loicc officer 
aboard a naval salvage and rescue ship 
was amazed at the equipment—^almost 
two hundredweight of it donned by 
the diver Aftei the diver had de 
setnded, the officer remirked to the 
divers utendant. You wouldn t get 
me into this type of duty I’ 

Sir,’ the attendant replied dryly 
‘there ire more divers looking for 
pilots than there are pilots looking 
for divers f ” John Kkohta 

Iv Briiatn during the war it was 
the fashion tor a wife to wear her 
husband’s shoulder flashes on eithei 
a coat or a handbag When 1 proudly 
sewed my American husband’s flash 
on my coat, I was unpicpared for all 
the stares ind smiles Then it dawned 
on me I was expecting my first child 
in about three months, and my hm 
band s emblem firmly declared trcxip 

carrier \VRU bALAirA 

In iiir Navy, I had an extremely 
careless assistant After one of his big 
gest errors I angrily asked him, “Well, 
what have you got to say for yourself 
this time?” 

He meekly unbuttoned his shirt and 
opened the collar There, circhng 
his neck, was a thin line of tattoo 
marks, and neatly printed below 
were the words, “Cut along the 
dotted line.” —John Carter 
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BORN FREE 

fivm the book 
By Joy Adamson 



Ihe author and her jungle fan ily the cubs at seien uctl(s 




Elsa, the lion cub who grew up in a htar^ * household, is the 
affectionate and delightful heroine of ^‘Bom FreeJ* Fed and cherished 
by Joy Adamson and her husband, a game warden in Kenya, the appealing 
little newcomer quickly adapted herself to human ways—sharing her 
benefactors* house and car and sometimes their beds, It*s incredible, except 
that it actually occurred; and what happerud when the Adamsons decided 
to return her to the wild is probably without parallel in animal lore. 
Even those who boast only a nodding acquaintance with lions—and prefer 
it that way—will warm to Mrs, Adamson*s beguiling accdUnt of^Hife 
with Elsa,** for this is an animal story with an especially happy ending. 




BORN FREE 


/' Boran tribesman had been 
. ■ killed by a man-eating lion, 
M which was why we were on 
a safari that February day in 1956. It 
was my husband's duty, as senior 
game warden in the Northern Fron¬ 
tier Province of Kenya, to track 
down this dangerous animal. 

I was in camp alone when our 
Land-Rover appeared, crashing 
through the thick African thorn- 
bush. “Joy, where are you.?’’ my 
husband, George, called. “1 have 
something for you.’’ 

He pointed to the back of the 
car. Three lion cubs—^tiny balls of 
spotted fur—^were crawling about 
there, trying desperately to hide 
their faces. Their eyes were still cov¬ 
ered with a bluish film and, though 
they sought to creep away, 1 took 

t56 


them on my lap to comfort them. 

George was most distressed. To¬ 
wards dawn, he said, he and anoth¬ 
er game warden had been led to the 
place where the man-eater, accom¬ 
panied by two 'lionesses, was re¬ 
ported to be lying up. At first light 
a lioness rushed out from behind 
some rocks and charged with such 
ferocity that they had no alternative 
but to shoot her. Only later, when 
they saw that her teats were swollen 
with milk, did they realize why she 
had faced them so angrily and 
courageously: she was defending 
her litter. 

They searched for the cubs and 
presently heard slight sounds com¬ 
ing from a crack in the rock face. 
When they put their arms down 
this crevice, loud infantile growls 


'Born Free,*' Q /9S0 hy Joy Adamson, is published 
by Collins and HandU Press, LonAm. 








and snarls greeted them; but after a 
lot of probing they managed to drag 
the cubs out. They could not have 
been more than two or three days 
old. In the car the two bigger cubs 
growled and spat during the whole 
journey back. The third and small¬ 
est, however, offered no resistance 
and seemed unconcerned. 

We Learn About Lion Cubs 

Although I made a great fuss 
of thbm, it was two days before 
any of the cubs would cat. What¬ 
ever trick I tried to make them 
swallow unsweetened tinned milk 
only caused them to wrinkle their 
tiny noses; “ng-ng,” they’d protest 
—very much as we did .-a children 
before we had learnt to say, politely, 
“No, thank you.” 

Once they had accepted the milk, 
however, they could not get enough 
of it. Every two hours I had to warm 
It and clean the flexible rubber tube 
which we had taken from the wire¬ 
less set to serve as an emergency 
teat. Meanwhile, we sent to the 
nearest m.irket, some 50 miles away, 
not only for proper babies’ bottles 
and nipples, but also for cod-liver 
oil, glucose and cases of unsweeten¬ 
ed milk. We also sent an SOS to the 
district commissioner at our home 
in Isiolo, 150 miles away, announ¬ 
cing that we would arrive there with 
the Three Royal Babies in a fort¬ 
night, and asking him to have a 
comfortable wooden home built for 
them. 

Within a few days the cubs had 


settled down at camp and were 
everybody’s pets. All were females. 
Even at this age each had a definite 
character. The “Big One’* had a 
benevolent superiority and was gen¬ 
erous towards the others. The sec¬ 
ond was a clown, always laughing 
and spanking her milk bottle with 
both front paws as she drank, her 
eyes closed in bliss. I named her 
Lustica, which in Somali means 
“the jolly one.’’ 

The third cub was the weakling 
in size but the pluckiest in spirit. 
She W.IS a pioneer, and the others 
always sent her to reconnoitre when 
something looked suspicious. I 
called her Elsa, because she remind¬ 
ed me of someone of that name. 

Normally Elsa would probably 
have been the throw-out of the 
pride, as the loose-knit family group 
of litjna IS termed. The average litter 
contains four cubs, but nature’s law 
is harsh and one seldom sees more 
than two nearly grown cubs with a 
lioness; the others have proved too 
weak to survive. During the first 
year the mother provides food. Dur¬ 
ing the second year the cubs have 
to rely on what may be left over 
from a kill after the grown lions 
have eaten. 

Often, very little remains for 
them, and in their hunger they may 
break through the line of gorging 
adults and be killed for this breacn 
of discipline. Or they may leave the 
pride in small groups and, since 
they do not yet know how to kill 
properly, they often run into trouble. 
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Our trio of cubs spent most of the 
day under my camp bed in the tent; 
this evidently seemed to them a safe 
place and the nearest thing they 
could find to their natural nursery. 
They were by nature house-trained 
and always took great care to reach 
the sand outside. There were a few 
accidents during the first days, but 
afterwards, on the rare occasions 
when a little pool disgraced their 
home, they miaowed and made 
comical grimaces of disgust. In ev¬ 
ery way they were wonderfully clean 
and had no smell except for a very 
pleasant one like honey—or was it 
cod-liver oil? Their tongues were 
already as rough as sandpaper; as 
they grew older we could feel the 
roughness, even through our khaki 
clothes, when they licked us. 

Playful Orphans 

When we returned home to Isiolo 
our Royal Babies had a palace await¬ 
ing them—a large, strong wood- 
and-wire enclosure. Except at night, 
however, we let them run free. 
News of their arrival had spread 
and we had a constant stream of vis¬ 
itors. The cubs thrived on the at¬ 
tention. They seemed to like all 
their friends, especially small chil¬ 
dren. We appointed our garden boy, 
a young Somali called Nurn, guard¬ 
ian and lion-keeper in chief. The 
post pleased him, for it raised his 
social status; it also meant that, 
when the cubs got tired of romping 
in or around the house and pre¬ 
ferred to sleep under some shady 


bush, he was able to sit near them 
for long hours, watching to see that 
no snakes or# baboons molested 
them. 

They adjusted quickly to their 
new home. S(X)n their eyes were 
fully opened, though they could not 
yet jucige distances and often missed 
objects that they were grtming for. 
To help them over this dilnculty we 
gave them rubber balls and old in¬ 
ner tubes to play with. Anything 
soft and flexible fascinated them. 
They would try to tike the inner 
tube from one another, pulling with 
all their might in a tug-o’ war. 
Then, when the battle had been 
won, the victor would parade in 
front of the (ithers with the trophy to 
provoke an attack. If this invitation 
was ignored, the tube would be 
placed in front of their noses, while 
the owner pretended to be unaware 
that it might be stolen from her. 

.Surprise was the most important 
element in all their games. 'I’hey 
stalked one another—^and us—from 
the earliest age and knew by in¬ 
stinct how to do it properly. They 
always attacked from the rear; keep¬ 
ing under cover, they crouched, 
then crept slowly towards the un¬ 
suspecting victim until the final 
rush was made at flying speed and 
resulted in the attacker landing 
with all her weight on the back of 
her quarry, throwing it to the 
ground. When we were the objects 
of such an attack we always pre¬ 
tended to be unaware of what was 
going on; obligingly we crouched 
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famous 2-way treatment 


Johnson’s prickly hfat soap— 
mildly antiseptic, it soothes the 
clogged pores that uiuse prickly 
heat discomfort' 


JOHNSON'S PRICKI Y HEAT 
POWDFR—the soft, cooling 
drifts comfort at once, keep yim 
comfortable for hours * 
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Elsa made heltcve an old tarpaulin was her l(ill 


down and looked the other way un¬ 
til the final onslaught took place. 
This delighted the cubs., 

As the lions became increasingly 
aware of their strength, they tested 
it on everything they could find. 
For instance, a tarpaulin, however 
large, had to be dragged about, and 
they would set to work in proper 
feline fashion, placing it under their 
bodies and pulling it between their 
front legs, as in later life they would 
drag a kill. Another favourite game 
was king-of'the-castle. A cub would 
jump on to a potato sack and keep 
her attacker at bay until she was 
suddenly dc-throned by the other 
sister coming up from behind. The 
victor was usually Elsa who, see¬ 
ing the other two locked in com¬ 
bat, made the most of her oppor¬ 
tunity. 

When at dawn Nuru opened their 
pen, they shot out of doors with 
a whole night’s pent-up energy. 


On one such occasion they spot¬ 
ted a tent in which two men .who 
had come to visit us were stay¬ 
ing. Wiihin five minutes it was a 
wreck, and we were awakened by 
the cries of our guests, who were ’ 
vainly trying to rescue their belong¬ 
ings while the cubs, wild with ex¬ 
citement, dived into the wreckage 
and rcap{)eared with a variety of 
trophies—slippers, pyjamas, shreds 
of mosquito netting. We had to en¬ 
force discipline that time with a 
small stick. .. 

Putting the cubs to bed was also . 
no mean task. Imagine three very 
naughty little girls who, like all ' 
children, hated bedtime, but who - 
could run twice as fast as those who , 
were in charge of them and had 
the added advantage of being abli; '^ 
to see in the dark. We were often^^] 
obliged to resort to subterfuge. One 
very successful trick was to tie an fl 
old bag to a length of rope and drag:: 
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it steadily towards and then into the 
pen; usually they could not resist 
chasing it. 

Outdoor games were all very well, 
but the cubs also developed a fancy 
for books and cushions. So, to save 
our library and other possessions, 
we were eventually obliged to ban 
the cubs from the house by putting 
a wire gate across the entrance to 
the veranda. They resented it very 
much, often coming to rub their soft 
noses on the wire. To compensate 
them for their lost playground, wc 
filled a large canvas bag with old in 
ner tubes and tied it to the branch of 
a tree, from which it dangled in 
vitingly. We attached a rope to it, 


One of the cubs’ favourite amusements 



and when the cubs hung on to the 
bag we pulled and swung them high 
up into the air^the more we laughed, 
the better they enjoyed the game. 

When the cubs were three months 
old and had teeth big enough tor 
chewing, I gave them raw, ground 
meat, which was the best we could 
do to imitate the food normally pro 
vided by the mother. For several 
days they refused to touch it and 
made wry faces. Then they tried it, 
found that they liked it, and soon 
there was a fight at every meal. This 
meant that poor Elsa, who was still 
wcakei than the others, had little 
chance of getting her fair share. So 
I kept the titbits for her and used to 
take her on to my lap for her meals 
She loved this; rolling her head 
from side to side and closing her 
eyes, she showed how happy she 
was. At these times she would suck 
my thumbs and massage my thighs 
with her front paws as though she 
were kneading her mother’s belly 
in order to get more milk. It was 
during these hours that the bond 
between us developed. 

We Adopt Elsa 

At five months the cubs were in 
splendid condition and getting 
stronger every day. Much as we 
loved them, we had to accept the 
fact that we could not keep three 
fast-growing lions for ever. Regret 
fully, we decided that two must go 
the two big ones, who were always 
together and less dependent on us 
than Elsa, should be the ones to 
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leave. Our African servants agreed 
with our choice, unanimously voting 
to keep the smallest. 

Arrangements were made to send* 
Lustica and the Big One to the Rot- 
terdam-Blydorp 'Lao by air trans¬ 
port, and I padded our truck with 
soft sandbags for the trip to the air¬ 
field. When we drove off, Elsa ran a 
short way down the drive and then 
stood mournfully watching the car 
in which her two sisters were disap 
pearing. Although we were delayed 
by two burst tyres, and it tcK>k us ii 
hours to reach Nairobi, the two cubs 
could not have been more trusting. 
After an hour of restlessness they 
lay quietly on the bags beside me. 
Once in Nairobi, they looked at me 


with their large eyes, puzzled to 
know what to make of all the 
strange noises and smells. Then the 
plane carried them away from their 
native land for ever. 

After a few days we received a 
cable announcing their safe arrival 
in Holland. When I visited them 
there three years later, they accepted 
me as a friendly person and allowed 
me to stroke them, but they did not 
recognize me. They live in splendid 
conditions and almost certainly they 
have no recollection of a freer life. 

While I was away in Nairobi, 
George told me, Elsa was very much 
upset and never left him for a mo 
ment; she followed him around, 
sat under his office desk while he 
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worked and at night slept on his 
bed. Each evening he took her for a 
walk, but on the day of my return 
she refused to accompany him In 
stead she sat herself down expect 
diitly in the middle of the drive. 
Nothing would move hei. (aiuld it 
have been that she knew I was com 
ing hack that dav^ If so, to what 
animal instinct can one attribute 
such foreknowledge ^ 

When 1 ailived she gave me a 
great welcome, hut it was heart 
breaking to see her searching tvtiv 
where for her sisters. Foi elavs she 
ga/ed intently into the bush and 
called teir them. She followed us 
const intly,evidcntlv fearing that wc, 
too, might deseit her. To reassure 


ifiS 

her, we texjk down the veranda bar- 
iicadc and let her into the house. 
She even slept in our heel at night, 
and we weie often awakened hv her 
rough tongue licking our faces. 

Once she hatl .idjusted to being an 
“onlv child,” she was as full ol mis¬ 
chief .IS a kitten. She could use her 
paws to caress us gcntl), but she 
could .ilso deliver i playful, well- 
aimed sm.ick at lull s|x.'cd. 

Aftei rain, the country was cov 
eicd with little rivulets and pexils. 
Elsa splashed in cver\ one of them 
and, greatly invigor.iled, would pio- 
cted with pouiuing leaps to cover 
us with what she evidentlv ctmsider- 
i.d to be heavcnlv mud. This was 
beyond a joke; we had to make her 













realize that she had grown too heavy 
for such iight-he.irtcd flying jumps. 
We explained the situation to her by 
the judicious use of a small stick; she 
understood at once, and thereafter 
we very seldom had to make use of 
it, though we always carried it as a 
reminder. 


Elsa Meets Other Wild Animals 

' There were plenty of wild ani¬ 
mals in the bush surrounding our 
house, and Elsa got to know them 
all. Ciiraffes were great fun. One 
afternoon when we were out with 
her she took on 50. Wriggling her 
body close to the ground and shiver¬ 
ing with excitement, she stalked 
them, advancing step by step. The 
giraffes, arching their slender necks 
nonchalantly, took no notice. She 
looked at them as if to say, “Why 
do you just stand there and spoil 
my stalking?” Baboons were equal¬ 
ly exasperating. From their safe 
perch on a sheer cliff near our house 
they barked and shrieked at Elsa, 
who could do nothing in retaliation. 

It was an exciting moment when 
our cub met her first elephant—an 
anxious one, too, for poor Elsa had 
no mother to warn her against these 
animals who regard lions as the 
only enemies of their yoiii«g. One 
day Nuru ran to the house to say 
that Elsa was “playing witi" an ele¬ 
phant.” We took our rifles and he 
guided us to the scene. There we 
saw a great old tusker, his head 
buried in a bush, enjoying his break¬ 
fast. Suddenly Elsa, who had crept 


up from behind, took a playful 
swipe at one of his hind legs. A 
scream of sheyked surprise and in¬ 
jured dignity followed this piece of 
impertinence. Then the elephant 
backed from the bush and charged. 
Fortunately the charge was in the 
opposite direction from where wc 
were standing, but we had our guns 
ready—^to protect Elsa. The cub, 
however, hopped nimbly out of her 
attacker’s way and, quite unim 
pressed, began to stalk him. Luckily, 
after a time, both became bored with 
the game; the old elephant went 
back to his meal, and Elsa lay down 
close by and went to sleep. 

'rhe following evening I was 
walking with Elsa and Nuru—we 
were late and it was getting dark— 
when suddenly the Somali grabbed 
my shoulder, thus preventing me 
from walking straight into a rhino 
which stood behind a bush facing 
us. I leaped back and ran. Rhinos 
arc unpredictable creatures and will 
sometimes charge unexjiectedly. 
Elsa didn’t know this, however, and 
charged the animal herself. The 
rhino tcxik to his heels and Elsa chas 
ed him across the valley, with Nuru 
loyally panting behind her. After 
this, the rhino kept his distance and 
ceased visiting our neighbourhood. 

Herds of waterbuck and impala, 
our neighbours for years, got to 
know Elsa so well that they allowed 
her to stalk them to within a few 
yards before they ouietly turned 
away. Even the timid bat-cared foxes 
got so used to her that we were able 
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ito approach to within a tew paces of 
iheir burrows while their cubs fro¬ 
licked outside in the sand. 

Mongooses provided Elsa with a 
lot of amusement. These little crea¬ 
tures, no bigger than weasels, live in 
abandoned termite hills which, be¬ 
ing cement-hard, often eight feet 
high, and built with many air fun¬ 
nels, constitute ideal fortresses. Elsa 
would sit absolutely still in front of 
the anthill, apparently deriving great 
satisfaction from seeing the little 
animals popping their heads out of 
the air funnels, only to give a sharp 
whistle of alarm and disappear. 

When wc took her hunting with 
us, Elsa became accustomed to the 
sound of a shot. “Bang” meant a 
dead bird. She loved retrieving, es¬ 
pecially guinea fowl, whose quills 
she crunched, though she very rarely 
ate the flesh. The first bird was 
always hers; she would carry it 
proudly in her mouth, then place it 
carefully at my feet and, so long as I 



dangled itin ib£liC]fnos^%ot 

good-naturedly after it. 

Often it was touching to See. her 
torn between her hunting instinct 
and her wish to please us. Anything 
moving seemed to her, as it would to 
a dog, just asking to be chased; 
but as yet her instinct to kill had 
not fully developed. Since we had 
been very careful never to show her 
her goat meat alive, her chasing was 
all play and she always came back to 
us, rubbed her head against our 
knees and told us with a low miaow 
about the game. It was only on 
moonlight nights that she became 
restless; then we put her back in her 
enclosure, where she padded along 
the wire listening intently, her nos¬ 
trils quivering to catch the faintest 
scent which might bring a message 
from the mysterious night outside. 
When she was nervous her paws be 
came damp, and 1 could often judge 
her state of mind by holding them 
in my hands. 


George often too/^ Elsa hunting 



On Safari 

We took Elsa travelling with us 
several times and she came to love 
safari as much as we did. Her most 
extensive trip was one wc made 
along the desolate shores of Lake 
Rudolf, a stretch of brackish water 
almost 200 miles long, reaching to 
the Ethiopian frontier. 

George was to survey the region 
for game and for possible poachers. 
Elsa rode the first 230 miles in the 
back of our truck, taking in her 
stride the merciless jolting, the icy 
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night-time blasts and the ficicc day¬ 
time heat. Her first move when we 
reached the lake w.is to plunge into 
the water, as though to throw off 
the strain of the journey. Horny, 
floating croccxliles bothered her not 
at all and fortunately they wcic not 
aggressive. 

Twenty three donkeys loaded 
with food .md camping gcai awaited 
us here, since we were to make the 
tour of the lake shore on foot. Elsa 
had to be chained when we started 
loading, for the sight of so much 
lovely donkey meat on the hoof, 
braying and kicking, plus the noise 
made by our busy Afiican helpers, 
made her tense with excitement. On 
the march itself, she rushed about 
like a puppv, dashing in among 
flocks of flamingos and jiliinging 
into the lake whenever the spirit 
moved her When we passed a herd 
of camels I had to chain her again, 
much to her dismay, and her efforts 
to meet these new friends nearly 
pulled mv arm off. I hajJ no wish, 
however, to see the camels stamped 
ing, bellowing and falling over one 
another because of Elsa. 

To keep Elsa and the donkeys 
apart, the “lion party,*’ as we called 
it, set out ahead of the j)uk tram 
each day, marching morning and 
night, resting in a shady sp )t during 
the heat of the day. We found that 
Elsa marched well until about nine 
in the morning. Then .she began to 
feel the heat and kept stopping. In 
the afterncxm she was reluctant to 
move before five; after that, once 


her pads had hardened, she coulf 
have gone on all night. On an a\tr 
age she tiottcd from seven to eigh 
hours daily, and kept in wonderfu 
condition. The countryside wa 
grim lava and more lava, at time s 
so sharp edged that our tcct bccanu 
sore from slipping and sliding o\(i 
the uneven ground. 7 o keep Elsa 
paws in good condition, I had tc 
grease them often, an act which sh 
seemed to undei stand and to like 
binding it difllcult to relax on th 
hard pebbles during the nooiidas 
rest, 1 took to setting up my camp 
bed anrl lying down. Elsa immcdi 
ately saw the wisdom of this and 
e ame to join me As a rule we curled 
up together, but sometimes she 
stietchcd out full length .md I wis 
luikv if she left me a small corner 
She got out of hand only onet 
Wc had i< ached the mam camj) late 
at night, b'lsa seemed exhausted, so 1 
left her unchained to recover. Sue! 
denly there was a roar and I saw hci 
lithe form arching towards lh( 
thorn enclosure in which the don 
keys spent the night. In true feline 
style she crashed the fence as if it 
were so much pajier. Braying, panu 
and pandemonium ensued, and all 
the donkeys bolted into the dark 
ness. Although we rounded them 
up, scratched but otherwise unhurt, 

I gave Elsa a gocxl hiding and 
chained her up for the night. She 
seemed to understand that she had 
misbehaved and, as far as she could, 
showed that she was sorry. 

I felt rather guilty at having 




underestimated the temptation that 
a nice-smelling donkey herd must 
be to her, esficcially at night when 
the hunting spirit is most alive 
in wild animals. But Elsa apparently 
learned by this experience. From 
then on, although wc met large 
herds of camels, catde, goats and 
sheep around every water-hole, Elsa 
made no attempt to attack, no mat¬ 
ter how closely they passed. 

The return trip made the first part 
of the safari appear luxury itself, for 
we took an inland route through 
even more desolate country, with 
little vegetation and miles of lava. 
Moreover, because much of the 
route was waterless we had to do 
longer marches—this Ijeing possi¬ 
ble because the donkeys were now 
carrying less weight. 


In natural life, as long as he 
food, a lion does not wander over 
great distances. I could well im¬ 
agine, therefore, the effort it must 
have cost Elsa to keep going. When, 
late at night, we staggered to a stop 
after a nightmare march, Elsa 
just wanted to be near me and suck 
my thumb. To her, the whole thing 
must have seemed senseless, and 
only her affection for us and her 
trust made her keep on. 

When it was over we felt that, in 
spite of the hardships she had en¬ 
dured, the .safari had strengthened 
the bond between us. As long as she 
was with us and knew herself to be 
loved and .secure, she was happy. As 
for us, it was deeply rewarding to 
feel that we were responsible for 
.such a proud intelligent animal. 


I'lsti tialiitjlly prfffirvil the luxury of u it nip hed to the hard ^loiiiid 
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Tl\it n nit It h tht fnc't m the 
tUUit han hii of any neat hy irtc 


who had no other living cicaturr to 
satisfy her strongh developed need 
tor afft’ction It h id been touehing to 
watch her trying to control the 
strong forces within her in order to 
please us By the time we got home 
she had walked more than ^fX) miles 
and seen far more of the world th.in 
she would have if she were living 
with a pride We were extremely 
pleased with our little eub—but 
looking at her we had to face the fact 
that she would be neither a t ub nor 
wholly ‘‘ours’^ much longer Elsa 
was growing up. 

Growing Pains 

She was 23 months old and ma 
taring rapidly. Now and then her 
voice broke to a deep growl, her 


coat had taken on a marked, tawny 
sheen and she sometimes displayed 
a new restlessness when we took her 
for walks. 

Her desire for attention, however, 
w IS, if anything, greater than be 
lot t Like any adolescent she was in 
V lined to show off She had always 
loved climbing and now essayed the 
t illest trees she could find. Once a 
l)raneh bent alarmingly under her 
weight From 20 feet below we saw 
her tail dangling through the foil 
igc, iollowed by her struggling 
hind legs, till finally she fell down 
on to the grass 

She was most embarrassed by this 
loss of dignity and quickly walked 
iw IV fiom us. While she always en 
)o\id making us laugh when shi 
meant to tlo so, she hated being 
1 night d at when the joke was 
against her 

Elsa had charming manneis. No 
matter how bneflv we had been sep 
anted, she always giccted us cere 
moniously, walking from one to the 
other, rubbing her head against us 
while miaowing in a low moan. In 
vanably I came first, then George, 
followed by Nuru; whoever else 
happened to be near was afterwards 
greeted in the same way. She knew 
at once who liked her and reacted 
affectionately. She tolerated justifi¬ 
ably nervous guests, but those who 
were really scared had a hard time. 
Not that she ever did them any 
harm, but she delighted in thor¬ 
oughly terrifying them. 

People who just couldn’t believe 









we had a tame lioness living with 
us often came to sec for themselves. 
When one Swiss couple arrived, she 
heard the car and bounded towards 
it, full of curiosity and friendliness. 
I think the visitors had had visions 
of something small which could be 
picked up and cuddled, but seeing 
the 20-stone Elsa coming towards 
them made them pause. It was a 
little time before we could persuade 
them to get out of their car and join 
us at lunch. Elsa was courtesy itself, 
welcomed the strangers and only 
once swept the table clear with her 
tail. After this, they could not have 
enough of her and had themselves 
photographed with her from every 
Jingle. 

Her unpredictability gave me my 
first qualms about keeping her with 
us too long. Some animals would 
send her scurrying back to us for 
protection; others she charged sense¬ 
lessly. One night when we were 
camping, the trumixrting of a herd 
of elephants goaded her into action. 
Fortunately she succeeded in chas¬ 
ing the giants away, but I could not 
help thinking how easily the situa¬ 
tion might have been reversed. If 
the elephants had turned and chased 
Elsa, she would of course have come 
running to us with the whole herd 
behind her. The very thought terri¬ 
fied me. 

Sex and the Call of the Wild 

Another problem was posed by 
£ba’s evident readiness to mate. 
She seemed to come into season 


every two and a half months, as in 
dicated by a loud purring, a peculiar 
smell and the practice of spraying 
her jets on near-by bushes. NormalK 
she followed us on our walks wher 
ever we went, but one afternoon 
during her second time in heat she 
led us in her direction, and we soon 
found the fresh pugmarks of a lion. 
At dark she left us and refused to 
return. With heavy hearts we re¬ 
turned home, got the Land-Rover 
and set out to find her, as we were 
mijch alarmed for her safety. Pres¬ 
ently we heard a lion chorus a few 
hundred yards away. We drove to 
wards the sound until we could see¬ 
the glint of three pairs of eyes. 
Would Elsa be killed.? In her present 
condition she could undoubtedh 
mate with any male lion, but it wa- 
a question of whether his lioness 
would tolerate a rival. 

To our great relief we finalK 
came upon Elsa, sniffing at a bush, 
unharmed. She utterly ignored us, 
and when the lions started calling 
again she moved towards them. 

“Elsa, noV* I shouted. “Don’t gc. 
there. You’ll get killed.” She sat 
down again, looking at us and look 
ing back at her own kind, undecided 
what to do. Finally, George fired 
two shots over the lions; this si¬ 
lenced them and sent them off. 
Then, hoping Elsa might follow us. 
we drove slowly back, and after 
many backward looks she hopped 
on to the roof of the car and came 
home with us. 

But the call of the wild was not 
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- For short ttips bat to tump 
Elsa chose the roof of the lund Rover 

to be ignored. When she next came 
into season, she growled at Nuru 
repeatedly during a walk and finally 
Icrt him ^htnd and disap[)carcd in- 
to the hills. After hours of searching 
and calling wc saw her coming to¬ 
wards us. She flung herself at our 
feet, panting and very excited. We 
noticed several bleeding claw marks 
on her hind legs, shoulders and 
neck, and also two bleeding perfora¬ 
tions on her forehead. (I afterwards 
learned that, as the last gesture of the 
siring act, the male often bites the 
lioness on the forehead.) As soon as 
she had recovered a little sh<' greeted 
us in her customary manner, purr¬ 
ing at each of us in turn as if to say, 
“Listen to what 1 have learnt.” 

We often wondered, after Elsa 
had mated several times, why she 
did not produce cubs. Later I 


learned from a zoo authority that 
during the four relevant days the 
male covers the female six to eight 
times a day, and it is thought that 
only on the fourth day does the sir 
ing hecome effective. 

If this is so, it is probable that 
Elsa never had sufficient contacts 
to become pregnant, as the jealous 
lioness, holding guard over her 
male, would not be likely to tolerate 
too frequent love-making with a 
newcomer to the pride. 

In’ any case, we now had to face 
the problem that Elsa had started to 
roam—though she always returned 
to us after a few hours, for food 
and water, obviously, and because 
wc were still her “pride” and our 
home was hers. She was now 27 
months old, almost full-grown. We 
had always known that wc could not 
keep her indeffnitely. Our original 
idea had been to send her to join her 
sisters at the Rotterdam zoo, but 
now she had taken her future into 
her own paws, and her latest exploits 
were decisive in altering our plans 
for her. 

Because she seemed so much 
at home in the bush and was ac¬ 
cepted by wild animals, wc felt that 
she might well prove to be the excep¬ 
tion to the rule that a pet will not be 
accepted by its own kind because of 
its human smell. 

Elsa, wc were now sure, could get 
along on her own if wc were 
successful in training her to fend for 
herself and in detaching her from 
her dependence on us. 
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There was no choice. For her sake 
.md ours, Elsa had to go back to the 
wild. 

Cutting the Ties 

It wasn’t easy. We took her on a 
(..imping trip to a sparsely settled 
area where lions abounded, in the 
hope of introducing her to more of 
her own kind and teaching her to 
kill her own game. As a symbol of 
liberation, we look off her collar. 

Alas, Elsa, for the most part, 
couldn’t have cared less. From the 
top of the Land-Rover she surveyed 
the new countryside haughtily. 

When we stopped to let her chase 
an occasional gazelle or nyena, she 
jumped down willingly, stalked 
the animal in proper fashion, 
lunged and gave chase but never got 
lIosc enough to pounce or kill. 

One morning we followed cir¬ 
cling vultures and found a lion on a 
zebra kill. He was tearing at the 
meat and paid no attention to us. 
Elsa stepped cautiously off the car, 
miaowing at him and then, though 
she got no encouragement, ad¬ 
vanced carefully towards him. At 
last the lion looked up and straight 
at Elsa. He seemed to say, ‘*Don't 
you know lion etiquette.^ How dare 
you, a woman, interfere with the 
lord while he is having his meal.^ 
You are allowed to kill for me, but 
afterwards you have to wait till I 
have bad my lion’s share. Then you 
may finish up the remains.” 

(%vioualy poor Elsa did not 
like his expression, for she hastily 
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returned to the safety of the car. 
The lord continued feeding and wc 
watchetl him for a long time, hop¬ 
ing th.it Elsa might regain her 
courage; but nothing would induce 
her to leave the car again. 

Next day wc had better luck. Wc 
discovered a magnificent young 
male lion resting in the high gras.s, 
sunning himself. Elsa seemed at¬ 
tracted to him. Just the right hus¬ 
band for her, wc thought. We drove 
to within 30 yards of him. The lion 
looked mildly surprised when he 
saw his prospective Iiridc .sitting on 
the top of a car, but responded in a 
iiiendly manner. Elsa, apparently 
overcomc by coyness, made low 
moans but stayed put. Wc finally 
(xrrsuaded her to get down, then 
drove .1 short distance away. After 
much painful hesitation, Elsa 
plucked up enough courage to walk 
towards the lion. 

When she was about ten paces 
away, the lion got up and started 
towards her with, I am sure, the 
friendliest intentions. This was too 
much for Elsa. At the last moment 


she panicked and came rushing back 
to the car. Apparendy a night’s tryst 
was one thing but a permanent 
daydme arrangement was quite 
another. 


We decided to try taking her out 
again at feeding time, when she was 
really hungry. Fortunately wc came 
upon another handsome lion leaving 
the partially eaten carcass of a baby 
zebra. He had evidendy had his fill 
and would not object to sharing. 








-THE EASIEST WAY! 


Thousands of housewives are discover 
mg that there’s no whiteness like surf 
whiteness That’s because surf’s extra 
washing power drives out all the dirt 
and gets your washing whitest of all' 
It’s so easy to wash with this modern 
washing powder surf’s powerful lather 


makes such quick work of washing surp 
IS the easiest way to wash today t 
Use SURE for all your family washing 
clothes, to^^els e*eiything surf’s exhu 
po>^Lr washes whites daz/ling white, 
keeps coloureds fie<‘h and bright Be 
proud of yam home wishing with suRP 



WHITEST WASH of all 


su IID-TVO 
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Makes a well-groomed man of you! 

For well-groomed healthy hair use just 
i few drops of Vaseline' Hair Tome 
every morning it replaces the precious 
natural oils that water washes away— 
keeps your hair neat and handsome 
throughout the diy' 

This light oil does not clog the pores 
of your scalp, and keeps vour hair 
strong and healthy Alw lys use 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic’ 



Easy-to-use soapless shampoo -—vasflini Liquid Shampoo works up 
to a thick penetrating lather, cleanses hair and scalp thoroughly and 
rinses out so easily For a really fresh-feeling scalp and soft, manageaUe 
hair VASELINE Liquid S^mpoo 

Chesebrough-Pond's Inc (Incorporaied m ilw U S a witli limncd iiabiluy) 



BORN FREE 
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Nothing could have served our pur- 
jHJSC better than this meal, provided 
bv a lion and full of his fresh scent. 

(freedily, Elsa jumped from the car 
un to the carcass We then did a 
mean thing We drove away as fast 
IS we could, leaving her alone for 
her night’s adventure. 

Early next morning, we set off to 
Msit her, hoping to find a happy 
pair. What we found was poor Elsa, 
waiting at the spot where we had 
left her, but minus the lion and 
minus the kill 

She was ovcqoycd to sec us, 
sucking my thumbs franticallv and 
holding me close. I w.is very un 
happy that I had hurt her feelings 
without being able to explain to her 
th.it all we had done was intended 
lot hei own gcKid 

On scvcr.ll other occasions wt 
lescrtcd her But when we came 

/ ha if htt fat 


back we always found her waiting 
for us, and hungry. One night after 
we’d left her she walked the eight 
miles back to camp, arriving 
scratched and bleeding. It was heart¬ 
breaking to have to stick to our pro¬ 
gramme, when obviously all she 
w.mtcd was to be with us and feel 
sure ol f)ur alTcctioii 

Till now, wc had always given 
Elsa her me.it already cut up so that 
she would not .issociate her food 
with living animals Now wc need¬ 
ed to reverse our system, so wc re¬ 
joiced tlie day she made her first kill. 
Well, she didn’t really kill it, but 
when a large waterbuck came to- 
w.irds us one morning Cicorge 
whipped out his rifle and shot it. 
Belorr It even fell, Elsa was it its 
thioit, ind sh( hung on like a bull 
dog until in a few minutes the .am 
inal died of suffocation. Wc now 
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saw that she knew the vital spot by 
instinct and also the lion’s normal 
way of effecting a quick death. With 
no mother to teach her, she also 
knew how to handle the carcass, 
starting with the tender flesh of the 
hind legs, then tearing out the guts 
and carefully burvirig the stomach, 
covering up all traces blood. 
Might this be an instinctive way of 
deceiving the vultures'* 

Several times thereafter Elsa 
stayed away two or three nights in 
a low. From her full hellv and her 
lack of interest in hxid when she re¬ 
turned we knew that she had finall) 
learnt to kill. 

One altcrnixm, when she was 
again in season, we were loafing in 
a shadv s|M)t hv a rivci Elsa do/cd 
while I rested mv head against her 
flank Suddenly we heard the roar 
of a lion upriver. Elsa quivered, 
sprang to her feet and cjuietly 
padded .iway. We lesptctcd her 
feelings and tactfully let her go. 

Late that night she returned to 
Cicorge’s tent for a few moments, 
put her paw affcctionatel) round 
him and moaned softly, as if to sa\, 
“You know that I love vou, but I 
have a friend outside to whom I 
simply must go. I hope you will 
understand.” Then she was off 
again. Early next morning we found 
the pugmarks of a big lion close to 
camp; evidently he had waited 
while Elsa went to George’s tent to 
explain the situation. 

We knew then that the time had 
fomc to make the final break. 


Good-bye, Elsa 

A ROCKY fidge some miles frc», 
our camp had proved a favourite b 
ing up place for Elsa. Near the tt>, 
was a large flat rock on which sli 
liked to stretch out, her majestn st 
houertc outlined against the sky i 
she quietly surveyed the scene lx 
low. The morning after her farewti 
to (rcorge, wc sc t out to look for he i 
Sure enough, through field glasst 
we detected her, icclining on h« 
favourite rixk. Obviously she hem 
our calls but she would not com 
down until we climbed the rod 
Udge and almost stumbled over hr i 
Then her good manners prevailed 
she greeted us afTcctionately and fol 
lowed us hick to camp. 

Iwcrything now seemed favoui 
able lor putting her completclv o 
hci own We decided to withdraw 
for one week and leave her alone. 

While we weic packing, EIm 
watched. She seemed to sense thil 
something was wrong Wc therefore 
arranged that while I looked aflei 
her (icorgt would break camp, drive 
the loaded cars a mile awa> and sene* 
a message to me to join him wher 
everything was rcaeiy. 

Although wc had prepared our 
selves for this release and hoped 
it might give Elsa a happier future 
than she would have living in cap- 
tivity, It was a different matter when 
it came to making the break. Elsa 
belonged to nature and not to m>an 
Wc were “man” and we loved her 
and she had been brought up to love 
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us Would she be iblt to forget all 
thii hid bun finulnr to her until 
this morning? Would she go intl 
hunt when she wis hungr) ^ Or 
would she w lit trustfiillv lot oui 
I tiiin knowing th It up to now w( 
i ul ne\ er let ht r clow n ? 

I give her i kiss to it issurc her 
* mv ilhstion How could she 
now thil It ntultd ill ihi sliength 
1 ni\ love h)i he I to It i\e hti now 
iiul give her huk to nituK to let 
1 (r le irn tc live ilone until she 
might find he r pride her re il 
pride ? 

Nuru time ind eilltd me iwi> 
He h^d brought some me it dong, 
md Flsi followetl him trustIulU 
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into the reeds intl stirted to cat 
I ht n we stolt iw iv 
We drove ten milts to another 
river where we i imped for i week 
I ith ifteinoon when (jtorge ind I 
stiolled dong the hulk I felt des 
pci itelv lonely with no I Isi wdk 
mg It m\ side riihhmg her held 
igiinst me md Ittling me kel her 
solt skin md w irm ImhIv IJut whit 
tvti losing hti might mem to me, 
wt knew tint vve must trv to give 
hei biek to hti own kind md sivc 
hit from I c iptiVL existenee in 
whieh she would be ekpiived of ill 
th it niture intended lor her A 1 
tliough we hiei never heard of a 
hind It reel hem being sueetsstully 


BORN FREE 
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liberated, we were sure that Elsa 
could be. 

At last the week ended and we 
went hack to see how Elsa had stood 
up to the test. When we anived at 
our former camp we looked at once 
for her pugmarks; there was no 
sign of them. I l)egan Uj call. S(X)n 
afterwards we heard her familiar 
“hnk-hnk” and saw her coming 
from the river, trotting as fast as she 
could. Her welcome showed us that 
she had missed us as much as we 
had missed her, and her ruhhings 
and miaowings touched us deeply. 
I took her to the river, and there 
we rested together. I was happy now 
and could relax, feeling that Elsa’s 
future was assured. She must have 
felt the same, for she laid her big 
soft paw on me and dozed off. 
That night she went .iway. 

After a few days we clecitled to 
break camp. On the last morning 
we saw her through our glasses on 
the high rwk ridge. We went clos- 


calls she remained impassive. If she 
could have spoken she could hardly 
have told us more convincingly that 
she wanted to be left alone. 

As our two cars passed below her 
lock, she appeared on the skyline 
and watched us drive awav. 
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L’Envoi 

Elsa has lived the life of a wild 
lioness for more than a year now. 
Every few months we visit her. She 
always seems glad to see us, but is 
obviously not pining for our return. 

We have achieved our aim, at the 
cost of a bitter wrench to ourselves. 
Elsa is free. Whatever her ultimate 
fate may be, we shall always be 
thankful that she has given us a 
unique experience and the abiding 
memory of a most lovable character. 
If, each time I see her, I feel a pang 
of loneliness, I like to think that 
when she rubs her face against 
mine she is trying to comfort me by 
saying, in her own way, “But I 
was born free.” 


er, and although she replied to our was born free.” 

Postscript: After this story had been writtenj news came that 
Elsa had given birth to three cubs -on December 20 last year 

-An Index to the Reader’s Digest- 

T ml Riauer's Digest now offers, a new service lo regular readens. To 
provide a reference tiy subject to tlie material published in the magazine 
during the preceding half yc-tr, handy classified Index Booklets are now 
available. They cover six rionths* issues at a time, and a nominal charge of 
Rs. 1.00 is made for each coj>y. 

Available now: Index Booklets for July-Decembcr 1958, 

January June 1959 and July-Decemlw 1959. 

Orders, accompanied by postal order or stamps to the correct value, should 
be addressed to: The International Book House (Private) Ltd., 9 Ash Lane, 
Bombay, i. At the same time you can place a standing order for future 








SUCH LOVELY, 
LUXURIANT HAIR 


— they must 
know about... /h 
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TATA’S 
HAIR OILS 

TATARS Perfumed Coconut 
Hair Oil—pure oil, 
refined and flower>perfumed 

TATA*s Castor Hair Oil - 
rich and sweetly fragrant 

To nourish and beautify your 
hair use tata*s hair oils* 
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Relax While 

Cooking was considered as 
the most dreaded drudgery 
till the discovery of this 
amazing Kerosene Cooker. 
Now you can relax while 
you cook—no bother break- 


you Cook 

ing Coal, |io blowing the 
fire, no smoke in the eye 
and soot in the ceiling. 
This Cooker is clean, for¬ 
thright and simple. 


• NO DIRT, DUST, FUMES 
OR FUSS. 

• ECONOMICAL a ABSOLU- 
TELY SAFE. 

• SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE 
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KHAS JANATA 

^^^^erosene COOKER 


COOK WELL 



COOK EASY 


A PRODUCT OF 

ORIENTAL METAL INDUSTRIES PRIVATE 
77, Bowbazar Straat» Calcutta-12 


KALPANON22 
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Issued bjf The imperial Tobacco Company oj India Limited 
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for Progress 


The manufacture of chemical 
products IS essential for every 
country that wishes to exploit its 
own natural resources. Wasag 
Chemie — known the world over 
for Its manufacturing program of 
high-quality chemical products - 
offers a complete service for 
planning and building manu 
foctunng plants in these fields 

• Explosives, blasting acces 
sories for industrial and mill 
tary purposes. Nitrocellulose 
and auxiliary installations 

• Processing of celluloid and 
plastics 

• Superphosphate,Triplesuper 
phosphate, compound fertili 
zers, phosphoric acid and 
phosphoric acid salts 

Agencies in all parts of the world 
for immediate and on-the-spot 
consultation 

For details please write to 
Wasag Chemie A G Dept A, 
Essen/Germany You will receive 
by return mail and without obli 
gation for you the interesting 
brochure'FactoriesforProgress* 


WASAG 


WASAG CHEMIE A.G. ROLANDSTRASSE 9 . ESSEN • GERMANY 








The most 
Remembered 
gift of all 


capillary action pen 





Long after the gift occasion has passed, you and 
your gift of a Parker 61 pen will be remembered by 
Its appreciative owner Magnificent in design, 
superb in performance, the Parker 61 is the kind oi 
pen that is used and enjoyed for many years and 
serves as a pleasant reminder of an important ‘gift 
occasion every time it s called upon for a writing 
task Virtually leakproof and shockproof it has 
no moving parts to break or wear it fills itself 
by Itself' 

You may not be able to give a Parker 61 on the 
next important gift occasion because supplies are 
not freely available due to import difficulties but do 
keep It in mind when the situation improves 

For best results in all pens — use Parker Quink 
now available m *pilfer-proof bottle 

or <}> THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
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You 


someone 

special 

by BOAC 



...someone special who enjoys the 
extra speed and comfort of jetliners 
...plus BOAC's famous persona! 
attention. All over the world, 
BOAC takes good care of you ! 

-and it cosh lea than you tMnkl 


Your local BOAC Appointed Tra^l Agent and BOAC offices everywhere are at your servlet 



WORLD LBADBR IN tlBT TRAVBL 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION. 
ASSOCIATES: AIR-INOIA, EAA.- MEA AND QANTAS 
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It is said that it took 1,900 skilled worken almost twelve years to build 
the famous Konarak temple in the thirteenth century. 

Judged by any standard, the building of such an edifice was a gigantic 
undertaking. It is easy to imagine that by expanding the demand 
for building materials and articles of daily requirements for an army of 
workers it must have stimulated the growth of a large number of industries. 

Today, even as in the past, the operations of a large undertaking 
encourage the growth of many existing industries and the birth of new ones, 
triggering contmued expansion in the economic field. 



It has been the established policy of Standard-Vacuum 

to utilize local sources to the maximum extent possible, for the goods and services 
the organiration needs for its operation. And in 1959, the value of such 
purchases in India amounted to Rs. 346 lakhs, of this, Rs. 989 lakhs represented 
the requirements of the Maiketing Organization and Rs. 49 lakhs of the 
Refining Operations. The total requirements for all the three operations 
of Standard-Vacuum for the five years, from 1935 to 1959, was represented by 
Rs. 1,659 Inkhs. Among the new lines of manufacture set up in India 
as a direct result of the demands generated by Stanvac’s operation were drums 
and barrels for asphalt and other petroleum products; gasoline pumps 
and modem tank tmeks and aircraft refuellers. 





STAVOABD-VACUDN: oil company Inoorponted bi the V.S.A. with Uinlted UabUtty 
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MY 

choice: 

ALWAYS ! 


I always choose Victor 
products for my loved ones 
Smart to look 'Terylene' Shirts 
are a GIFT for all 
festive occasions. ‘Victor’ 

Shirts are also available 
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Harsh laxatives neaken your intestinal 
nuscles soon make it impossible to 
get relier without even stronger laxatives 
Don’t become a slave to a laxative ' Take 
genjfme Phillips Mtlk of Map”esia 
Phillips acts so gently it is recommended 
even for infants yet it’s so effective that 
you’ll enjoy complete relief from constipa¬ 
tion the first time you take Phillips < 

Here’s why 
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1. UNUKE HARSH LAXATIVES, Phillips Milk of Magnesia 
moistens dry, clogging waste, then gently stimulates 
your muscles to move it out of your system— 
without cramps or weakening after-effects * 

2. UNUKE SINGLE-PURPOSE LAXATIVB, PhiUips Milk 
of Magnesia completes your relief by settling your 
stomach in seconds Tones up your system .. 
relieves gas, heartburn and acid indigestion * 


PHILLI 


QQnuine ^ milk of magnesia 








Give your hair 

NEW LIFE 

This triple^action. Lanolin-rich hair tonic adds lustre to 
your grooming„,nourishes hair roots.„clears dandruff 



Crest Hair Tonic with Lanolin, like the natural oils of the hair, 
keeps hair soft, easy to groom, so naturally And its exclusive new 
formula - unlike any other hair oil ~ adds lustre to your hair ... 
nourishes hair roots .. . clears dandruff. Change to Lanolin-rich 
Crest Hair Tonic today and see how this little change can make 
such a difference. 

Available at all good stores and chemists 

HAIR TONIC 

Both for men and women 
Trod* inquiries to iaiKONit^manufacturinsr company pvt. ltd. 

.PO lOXiTMtOHMY. PO tOX MIM CALCUTTA. PO BOX 4« NIW Of LM. P O. BOX 111 MADRAS. 




Scruffy and Smnrty 

Scruffy : “He and / were classmates 
Today he pretends not to recognise 
me. And yet, I stood at the 
top of the class. 



Smarty; “Don't hate 
> ourself for what you are 
Perhaps you should blame 
>our clothes. 

Scruffy : **Cloihesfff I could 
huv up thh town with the 
money I spend on them." 

Smarty “Maybe But you 
haven't chosen well Why not 
buy Binny's suitings ’ 

Binny’s Quality Control 
their production Defects, 
invisible to the naked eye, 
that might have crept into the 
iloth are carefully eliminated 
It every stage of production. 

1 hat IS why Binny's suitings 
>iie smart looking and 
long lasting." 


great name in textiles 


BINNY*5 manufacture nearly 90 million yards of cloth every year. 
Here are some of the varieties they make: 

Shirtingt-Khaki Drills - Blaadiad A Dyad Drills- Antlcraasa Suitings - 
Tussores - Union Fabrics - Towels - Silk Sarees - Rugs - etc etc. 

THE BUCKIN6HAN * CARNATIC COMPANY LIMITED 
THE RANOALOKE WOOLLEN, COTTON A SILK MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
ManagingAfsnts: MNNY A CO. (Madras) LTD. 
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As 

the notable 
NABOB says 




MODEL 

TR-74 

Check these features 
the NABOB checked 

* Excellent performance 

on SHORT A MEDIUM 
Wave-Bands 

* ALL TRANSISTOR — 

7 tn all 

* Operates on 4 torchlight 
cells, available everywhere 

* Entirely PORTABLE- 
weighs S 5 Lbs 

* GUARANTEED for 
ONE YEAR against 
defect tn workmanship 
Available in various 
pleasing eoloun 

Price Rs. S2S.OO 
exclusive of taxes 


J H A N K A R 

ALL TRANSISTOR 


hianufaetured by 
RADIO DIVISION 

INDIAN PLASTICS LIMITSD 

KandMI, Bombay 67, 
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Charging Giant Open Hearth Furnace 
at the Bumpur works of 
The Indian Iron & Steel Company Limited 

The great ladle tilts, disgorging its cargo of molten 
metal into the open hearth. Here is the last stage 
in the ordeal by fire which transforms iron into the 
master metal—Steel. 

•STEEL, the starting point of all industries. 











Now made in India by 

BLUE STAR 


...the new WORTHINOTON 
5-ton Packaged Air ISonditioner 




Supreme comfort for the home, 
office or shop! The hew 
WORTHINGTON Packaged 
Air Conditioner incorporates 
all the most recent advances in 
complete packaged units: 
new compactness cmd beauty, 
greater silence, minimum 
maintenance, handy controls fur 
fresh, clean air at all times. 

With optional accessories, 
it can oven be used for heating 
purposes in cold weather. 


r' 

WOimilNGnQN 

AIR CONDITIONINC A RIPRiaiRATK 

tngitmrgd amJ sM im ImHm 
ixettuiMtj fy 



CM eomjMe detaitafrom BLUB STAR offleea at 


kOTUa COURT. JAMSHCDJI TATA ROAD. ROMBAT I 
T MARC BTRCCT. CALCUTTA I 

t/saa AaAP aai road, nrw dbi.ni i 
• a/sA aacoND linb bbach. MAORAa i 


BLUE |[71l STAR 


Climalt Eaginem t» laivtiy 
Basiiuis and tkt Uamt 
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H IS in the mind*s eye—and the image of ity 
firmly held, can often help you to 
live up to your own 
best rrwments 


NE OF MY most vivid and 
valuable memories goes 
back to a mild Decern 
ber afternoon when I was 13 years 
old Vivid because I remember it so 
clearly Valuable because, without 
fully understanding it, 1 was handed 
I remarkable piece of wisdom 
A single barrelled, 20 bore shot 
gun, given to me fbr Christmas, had 
made me the proudest youngster in 


the district On my hrst hunting 
trip, moicover, bv a luck) fluke I 
had managed to hit the only bird I 
got a shtjt at My he irt ilmost burst 
with excitement and pride 
The second trip was a different 
story My companion was an elderly 
judge, a friend of my father’s He 
looked rather like a bloodhound, 
with a seamed brown face and 
hooded eyes and the easy tolerance 

V 
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that comes from knowing the worst froze, too, because I knew I was 
about the human race but liking facing one more disgrace, 
people just the same. I had some This time, however, instead of 
misgivings about going shooting motioning me forward, the judge 
with the Judge because I stood in placed his gun carefully on the 
awe of him, and wanted very much ground. “Let’s sit down a minute,” 
to please him. And I walked he suggested companionably. Then, 
straight into humiliation. slowly, he said, “Your dad was 

We found plenty of birds, and the telling me you hit the first quail 
Judge knocked down one or two on you shot at the other day. That 
every covey rise. 1, on the other right • 

hand, didn’t touch a feather. I tried “Yes, sir,” I said miserably. “Just 
everything: shooting over, under, luck, I s’pose.” 
soon and late. Nothing made any “Maybe,” said the’ Judge. “Bui 
difference. And the more I missed, that doesn’t matter. Do you remcm 
the tenser I got. her exaedy how it happened.? C^an 

.Then old Doc, the pointer, you close your eyes and sec it all in 
spotted a quail in a clump of bushes, your mina.? ” 

He froze, and something in me I nodded, because it was true. 1 



ip6o 

could summon up every detail • the 
bird exploding from under mv feet, 
the gun seeming to point itself, the 
surge of elation, the warmth of the 
praise . . . 

“Well, now,” the Judge said 
easily, “you just sit here and relive 
that shot a couple of times Then go 
over there and flush out that bird. 
Don’t think about me or the dog or 
anything else. Just think about that 
one good shot you made the other 
day—and sort of keep out of your 
own way.” 

When I did what he said, it was 
IS if a completely new set of reflexes 
had come into play Out flashed the 
quail. Up went the gun, smoothly 
and surely, as if it had a life and 
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purpose of its own. Seconds later, 
Doc was at my knee, offering the 
bird. 

I was all for pressing on, but the 
Judge unloaded his gun. “That’s all 
for today, son,” he said. “You’ve 
been focusing on failure all the 
afternoon I want to leave you look¬ 
ing at the image of success.” 

There, complete in two sentences, 
was the most valuable piece of 
advice I’d ever had, or ever would 
have Did I recognize it, seize upon 
it eagerly, act upon it fully? Of 
course not I was just a child, de¬ 
lighted with a remarkable trick that 
somehow worked I had no inkling 
of the tremendous psychological 
dynamics involved. 


WHERE SUCCESS COMES FROM 
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For a long time, with a child’s 
faith in made, 1 used the Judge’s 
advice as a kind of hunting gi^- 
luck charm. Later 1 found that the 
charm worked in other sports, mo. 
In tennis, say, if at some crucial 
point you needed a service ace, it 
was uncanny how often your racket 
would deliver it if you made your¬ 
self recall, vividly and distmedy, 
a previous ace that you had ham¬ 
mered past an opponent. 

I know now why this is so. The 
human organism is a superb ma¬ 
chine, engmeered to solve fantastic 
problems. It is perfectly capable of 
blasting a tennis ball 70 feet on to an 
aiea the size of a handkerchief, or 
putting an ounce of shot travelling 
more man 100 feet per second ex¬ 
actly where it will intersect the path 
of a target moving at 50 miles per 
hour. It can do more difficult 
things than these—but only if it is 
not interfered with, if tension does 
not creep in to stiffen the muscles, 
dull the reflexes and fog the marvel¬ 
lous computers in the brain. 

And tension, which nine times 
out of ten is b^d on the memory 
of past failures, can be reduced or 
even eliminated by the memory of 
past success. 

At first I applied this ima^'of* 
success technique only to athtetics. 
Later 1 began to sec that a similar 
principle operated for many of the 
successful career people whem I met 
through my work. These indivklu- 
als yaiied enoonously in back- 

'in their fields m endeavour 


—even in brains. The one thing they 
all had in coi^on was confidence. 

One such man, a company chair¬ 
man, reminisced to me about his 
first job. “I started my sales career,” 
he said, **by selling pots and pans 
from door to door. The first day I 
made only one sale in 40 attempts. 
But I never forgot the face of 
woman who fi^Uy bought some 
thing ... how it chimged from sus¬ 
picion and hostility to gradual in¬ 
terest and final acceptance. For years 
I used to recall her face as a kind 
of talisman when the going was 
tough.” To this man, &t house¬ 
wife’s face was a mirror which re¬ 
flected the image of himself as a 
successful salesman. 

There are times when even the 
brightest talent can be dimmed mo 
mentarily if this consciousness of 
competence is lost. Once 1 talked 
to Margaret Mitchell about the 
frame of mind in which she wrote 
Gone With the Wind, ”lt was going 
along pretty well,” Miss Mitchell 
said, “until someb^y sent me a new 
book called John Brown*s Body, by 
Stephen Vincent Ben^t. When 1 
finished reading that magnificent 
American Civil War epic, I burst 
into tears and put my own manu¬ 
script away on a cupboard shelf. 
John Brown*s Body mt me such a 
terrible case of the humbles that it 
was months before I could find the 
necessary faith in myself an4 tny 
book to ^ on.** 

A temMc case of the hufnMeS'— 
what a vivid way cijffiylQig ^ for 
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a while she lost her conviction of 
competence I And then, tension 
took over—and paralysed her. 

The truth is, all of us dread the 
hurt of failure, even in small things. 
And it starts young. Children face 
a world of constantly increasing 
demands. They need praise and re¬ 
assurance and the repeated perform¬ 
ance of tasks within their powers if 
the memory of past failures is to be 
crowded out by the memory of past 
successes. That was what the wise 
old judge did for me. When he saw 
that 1 was “focusing on hiilure,'* he 
made me turn round and stare at 
success. 

Employing this stratagem is not 
just wishful thinking. The essence 
of the magic, it seems to me, is that 
you visualize something that really 
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did occur . . . and therefore can 
occur again. You brace yourself on 
a specific, concrete episode in which 
you functioned well. 

Such episodes happen to all of us. 
Initial failure, to be sure, is the price 
you pay for learnmg anything new. 
The first few times you try to ski, 
you may well topple in a heap. The 
first few times you try to make a 
speech or bake a cake, the results 
may leave much to be desired. But 
if you keep at it, sooner or later, by 
luck or the blessed law of averages, 
there will be a success. 

This, then, is the image to fasten 
on to the next time you approach 
the same problem. Nail it up in 
your mind like a horseshoe, and it 
will bring you something better 
than mere good luck. 


Hair-raising Question 

“What on earth’s happened to you*” exclaimed my husband one 
evening when I came into the living-room with my head bnstlmg with 
curlers. 

‘Tve just set my hair,” I replied. 

“Well,” he asked, “what time docs it go off?” 

—Contributed by Mrs. Gerald Horwits 


Late for School 


The final DiTE for enrolling five-year-olds m the local kindergarten was 
September 30. Tommy would be five, but not until two days later, on 
Octdier a. 

Ac the school office Tommy’s mother protested and pleaded in vain. 
Then she exploded: “It isn't as though I was trying to get away with 
something. He was due in September.” 

As die flounced out, slu: was heard to mutter, “Now 1 \notu I should 


—^ontribotsd by A. P. H. 





The Space Man Who 
Came Back 


According to all the ruUi, 
McClure should have died. But 
there are secret qualities of 
heart and mind that enable a 
man to defeat death 


By Lieutenant Colonel David Simons 
WITH Don Schanche 

In 1957 1 made a record 
102,000 foot balloon ascent 
for the U.S Air Force * 
When preparations for Operation 
Man High began, two years before, 
the purpose was largely acadenuc— 
to study cosmic rays. Ther» were no 
Sputniks or Vanguards or Explorers 
or Pioneers in space then. But by the 
tune I had made the flight a new 
and urgent question had arisen: 

* See *’My 32 Houie at the Edge of fleece, " 
'IHia Wmmm^ DCCttObCT 1957 



Demi McClure wmts to be sealeJ into 
the baUoon capsule 
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how soon could we put a man into Tularosa Valley in New Mexico. By 
space? 1 a.m. the narrow capsule was 

To find at least part of the sealed, with Demi buckl^ into the 
answer, another high-altitude bal- seat inside. The electrodes and 
toon Bight was ordered. We already thermistors hooked up to his body 
knew something of the mental pres- would keep those of us who were 
sures that will perplex and frighten following his Bight by radio in- 
a man in space. How he reacts to formed about his skin resistance, 
them IS vital, for no amount of en- heart-beat and respiration. These, in 
gineering skill on the ^ound can turn, would reveal his state of mind. 
chanK the fact that he alone is com- But they could not predict how he 
mander of his destiny. The miracles would react to an emergency 
of technology protecting him can be brought on by some accidental upset 
destroyed by a single instant of in our careful plans. This secret 
thoughtlessness, a single unforeseen would be locked within the man 
hazard; or, even more frightening, himself until the end of the test, 
a single subconscious act which he 

cannot even recognize, much less In the capstde, McClure soon 
control. We had to find the sort of faced hn first emergency. As he 
man who could meet this challenge, turned to loo\ at the pressure gauge. 
Four air force officers were put his writt brushed against the emer- 
through a procedure which later be- gency chest parachute on a hoo\ in 
came a model for selection of the •^ont of him and dislodged the stay 
famous Mercury astronauts. Lieu- pins; loo yards of billowing nylon 
tenant Clifton Demi McClure, a was spilling down in his lap and 
tall, muscular, dark-haired 25-year- over his legs. 
old jet pilot, was finally chosen. It was a.m. This parachute. 
Trained as a ceramic engineer, made for high-altitude emergency, 
Demi had a broad interest in many was built to open atuomatictdly in 
sciences, including astronomy, case its wearer was unconscious 
Though he was both intellectually and unable to pull a rip cord. There 
iind physically restless, he could also was not another one li\e it at Hollo- 
be remarkably calm. He would use man. If he reported the ardent, the 
his mind at mil power when there capsule would have to be opened, 
was something to do, but he would the chute repacked and the launch- 
take every wance to relax and ing cancelled. Or he could say 
conserve energy that might be nothing and attempt the incredibly 
needed later. difficult tasl^ of repaclfing the chute 

On the night ofi October 7, 1958, within the narrow confines of his 
we were ready for the ascent from capsule. McClure began the repswh: 
Holloman Air Force Base in the ing. As he worked, he described 

Ceudmutd from "Atm High," O t9t0 fty tkmid Simons ond Don Schmuho, 
to ho tssMshod im Novombor hv SidguUk 9 JoAuon. London 
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each stage of the process to his 'tape 
recorder, stopping frequently to an¬ 
swer routine chec\ questions from 
the unsuspecting technical experts 
outside. 

The chute folded, he strained 
desperately to force the stubborn, 
springy material neatly into the 
^rachute pac\ and fit the stay pins 
into place. By 3.30 the job wai 
finished. Then his heart sankji he 
had inserted the pins backwards. Al¬ 
ready tired and perspiring, McClure 
opened the pac\ again and grimly, 
prayerfully, repeated the closure. At 
5 a.m. it was perfect. 

Outside, the ground crew began 
inflating the balloon with com¬ 
pressed helium. By 7 a.m., capsule 
and balloon were airborne, rising 
straight overhead and climbing rap¬ 
idly towards the stratosphere. Demi 
was on his lonely way. A panel of 
specialists, to whom he would report 
on weather patterns, sky brightness 
and relative distances of the stars, 
gathered in a communications van. 
In case the balloon moved away 
from us too quickly, an aircraft had 
been rigged up as an emergency 
conference room. 

Demi's first report, radioed from 
24,000 feet, was routine until he 
reached the cabin temperature: ^ 
degrees I We quickly checked the 
capsule’s design charts and discov¬ 
ered with relief that the temperature 
gauge had been incorrectly installed 
on top of the air-regeneration sys¬ 
tem; what we were getting was 


the temperature of that equipment 
This reassuring information was re 
layed to Demi. 

At 35,000 feet, Demi reported that 
he was passing comfortably through 
the tropopause—^the band of ex¬ 
treme cold and wind at the top of 
the troposphere. At 90,000 feet, he 
called again, this time to me. “I see 
the most fantastic thing, the sky 
that you described. It’s bCicker than 
black, but saturated with blue. I 
can almost feel it.” 

At 99,700 feet, the balloon levelled 
off and began moving rapidly to the 
north-west, too fast and over terrain 
too rough for us to follow in the 
van. We transferred to the aircraft. 

On his next report^ Efemi’s voice 
sounded sluggish. The temperature 
gauge now read 118 degrees, as high 
as it would go. Even allowing for 
the faulty setting of the gauge, that 
was alarming. 

Captain l^i Seeding, our physio 
Ic^cal expert, called for Demi’s 
rectal temperature. There was a 
pause. “It’s 101 *4,” McClure re 
ported. 

As flight surmn, I knew that he 
couldn’t possiluy survive that kind 
of heat wr the rest of the day. Lab 
oratory experiments had indicated 
that uie point of cdlapse comes 
when the body temperature starts 
to go up. 

I told him to sit back and relax 
and not try to do anything else 
“Roger, Colonel,” he replied. “1 
don’t think it’s bad enough to worry 
about yet. 1 don’t want to come 
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down. Repeat. I don't want to come 
down.” 

I remembered myself at a much 
lower temperature, still cocky and 
confident, rating myself high on my 
efficiency chart. 1 was the last to 
know how exhausted I was, and 
how marginal my ability to act in- 
telligendy had become, because of 
my failure to recognize the effects 
on my judgement of fiitigue, heat 
and the awful isolation of space. 

It was only one o'clock now. The 
capsule was going to get a lot hotter 
during the afternoon. Sunset was six 
hours away, and it would be a good 
three hours after that before the cap¬ 
sule started cooling. 1 decided to 
abort the flight then and there and 
get him down. Demi protested, 
pointing out how much he could 
get done if he stayed up. But I was 
adamant. From now on it was sim¬ 
ply a question of whether we would 
recover him dead or alive. 

Reluctandy, Demi began the de¬ 
scent. We asked him to release gas 
in repeated short bursts to keep me 
balloon from falling too rapidly, but 
by 3 p.m. he had dropped only a 
few thousand feet from nis peak of 
99,700. Heeding asked for another 
rectal-temperature reading, and 
Demi reported 104-1; his fever was 
rising steadily at about one degree 
an h^. 

Captain George Ruff, our psy¬ 
chiatrist was certain he would lose 
consciousness at xo6—and perhaps, 
under these condidons, at even less. 
We asked him to open the valve 
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again to speed the descent. Now, 
apparendy beginning to grasp the 
Asperate emergency for the first 
dme, Demi complied, responding in 
a voice so slowed and thickened 
that it was difficult to understand. 


In the capsule, McClure tripped 
the valve switch, opening two big 
holes for gas to escape from the apex 
of the balloon. Hammering at his 
dimming consciousness was a feel¬ 
ing of urgency. The metal top of his 
radio transmitter was hot enough to 
blister a finger. Where was the heat 
coming from? 

He forced himself to thin\ bac\ 
over each move since the parachute 
spilled at his feet, until he found the 
answer—an astonishing accomplish¬ 
ment for a man in his condition. 
Repacl(ing the chute had made him 
turn out more body heat than 
the air-degenerating system was de¬ 
signed to ta\e; an excess of sweat 
had overburdened the potassium- 
hydroxide absorbent in the system 
and caused the chemical to heat up 
lH(e charcoal on an open burner; 
then the air blower arculated the 
heat in the capsule. Round and 
round went the ever-hotter air, 
boosting itself and him to a tempera¬ 
ture more nearly fatal each time. 

Through dimming senses, Demi 
remembered a moment of panic 
years before when he had got caught 
in the surf in an overpowering 
undertow. Flailing against the pow¬ 
erful rip tide had got him nowhere. 
He relaxed, then started swimming, 
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resting, swimming, at an angle to 
the current, and he was soon out 
of it. 

Now he made himself slumff un¬ 
der the tight restraint of his shoul¬ 
der harness to conserve what little 
energy he had for the critical mo¬ 
ments ahead. Even tfuit motion too\ 
its toll: his vision flickered with 
unreal colour, as if he were view¬ 
ing things through the walls of an 
aquarium. 

In the aircraft circling far below 
the capsule, we anxiously consid¬ 
ered the drastic solution of cutting 
McClure’s capsule loose from the 
balloon. But he might land any¬ 
where from a mountain peak at 
10,000 feet down to the level of the 
desert. In a parachute landing, the 
capsule would hit at a speed of 
about 20 miles an hour. If he was 
unconscious and unable to release 
the parachute from the capsule, it 
could billow with the ground wind 
and drag the capsule. Even if he 
was not crushed, the caustic chemi¬ 
cals in the air-regeneration system 
might leak out, drip over his body 
an burn it. 

Time for the five o'cioc\ re¬ 
port. With effort McClure made his 
eyes focus on the body-temperature 
gauge; clumsily, he pressed his foot 
on the rnkrophone switch. “Rectal 
. . . now reads . . . io6>6 degrees.** 
Steadily and surely the heat was 
filling him. At 6o,ooo feet he had 
at least two hours to go. With a 
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powerful mental effort, he vowed 
that he would not give in. 

He saw the gun-shaped spot pho 
tometer sway against its racl(. Must 
stow it on the floor, he thought 
Reaching out, his fingers gasped 
the instrument*'s handle, then trem 
bled and opened; the photometer 
fell, the tube-shaped lens of the in¬ 
strument slid neatly between the 
radio foot switch and the floor. The 
switch was jammed. 

Unable to get through to Me 
Clure, we landed the aircraft. It 
might be that our own radios, rather 
than Demi’s, had cut the communi 
cations link. 

I could still check his heart rate 
just over i8o, almost three times 
normal; his respiration was 6o, five 
times higher than that of a normal, 
relaxed man. He was still alive, but 
was he conscious? 

All of us strained to catch sight of 
the shimmering disc of the balloon 
far above us. Now at 40,000 feet, it 
was about to enter the tropopause; 
in the next 10,000 feet it would 
double its speed downwards. Sud 
denly at 38,000 feet a black object 
fell away from the now-visible cap 
sule, then stopped short under a 
billowing, small parachute! 

When most people would hav<* 
been in a coma or suffering hallu 
cinations, McClure had been able to 
read his rate of descent, decide that 
it was too fast and trip a switch to 
release ballast. 

Then, as the sun began to set, the 
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capsule’s flashing red beacon light 
came on. 

*'He’s still alive and thinking!” 1 
called exultantly. 

George Ruff climbed into a track¬ 
ing helicopter. As the doctor most 
familiar with the effects of tremen¬ 
dous stresses, he would be the best 
man to have on the scene when the 
capsule landed. 

At 21,000 feet, McClure stirred 
in his seat. Slowly, deliberately, li 1 {e 
a machine driving automatic arms, 
he shut down the air-regeneration 
system, closed the valves against 
caustic chemical leakage in case the 
capsule crashed, checked the electri¬ 
cal switches: radio, off; air blower, 
off; emergency batteries, on. Then 
he thought of something else. “All 
future flights,** he dictated into his 
tape recorder, **should have some 
provision for dumping the liquid 
oxygen overboard before landing. 
It creates a fire hazard.** 

He sat back^ again, exhausted. 

At 1^,000 feet, he aimed the 
small panel light directly on the alti¬ 
meter and directed the beam of a 
second light on two switches, each 
covered by a safety guard. Carefully 
he lifted the guards and eased two 
fingers over the switches beneath 
them. When the gondola struc^ the 
ground, he would pull the switches 
to release the balloon. If he was out 
when he hit, the impact would jer\ 
his fingers down over the switches 
to cut the htdloon free. 

The altimeter spun on: j2,200 


4^ 

... 8,000 ... 4,yoo ... WHAM! 
The capsule struch^ and tipped 
crazily to one side; McClure’s fin¬ 
gers tugged the release switches and 
the balloon drifted free, living the 
capsule standing upright on the 
desert sand. 

As Ruff rushed from the helicop¬ 
ter to the capsule, its top hemisphere 
fell away. Demi had pushed it off. 
Now he stood there, smiling. 
‘‘We’ll have a stretcher in a 
second,” Ruff said soothingly, as he 
helped him down. 

‘‘A stretcher?” Demi said. “I’ve 
come down almost 100,000 feet by 
myself. I can make the last few feet 
on own, thanks.” He walked to 
the helicopter, clambered in and 
stretched out on his back. His body 
temperature was 108*5 degrees. 

The day after the flight, McClure 
showed no signs, beyond a slight 
weakness in arms and legs, of his 
incredible fever. He was as ener¬ 
getic and animated as ever. “But I 
didn’t get to sec the stars,” he said. 

The aborted ascent, Ruff con¬ 
cluded, had become a much more 
important experiment than if it had 
gone off normally. It made abun¬ 
dantly clear an essential quality that 
we must look for in any Future can¬ 
didate for space travel. Where most 
pilots would have been out like a 
light, McClure not only continued 
to function efficiendy but actually 
found the energy wimin himself to 
produce creative thoughts, such as 
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that of dumping liquid oxygen, and 
to record them. Why? 

The answer was evident. McClure 
possessed to a high degree a quality 
on which, until now, we had failed 
to rate candidates: psychophysio- 
logical stamina, a combination of 
deep physical reserves [dus the all' 
important emotional determination 
to use them. Drawing on this qual¬ 
ity, he had been able to surmount 
emergency stresses and carry out the 
mission, not as planned, but as it 
had not been planned. 

What was the source of this 
stamina? The answer carries an im¬ 
portant lesson, not only for future 


astronauts but for the rest of us. 

Demi gave ifs the clue when he 
discussed his modvation for enter¬ 
ing these experiments: “The 
underlying desire is to do something 
with my life, to leave the world 
better because 1 was here. Not that 
I expect to do anything earth-shak¬ 
ing, but I want at least to accom¬ 
plish something; and because a man 
can accomplish most in areas where 
he is most interested, I prefer to do a 
job connected with Hight and sci¬ 
ence. Irhe biggest dream, of course, 
lies in using the basic sciendhc tools 
in space to unlock some of the won 
deriul secrets that are held there.*' 



Rhyme and Reason 

today’s literary critics might have written about some earlier 

works: 

Jach end J$U. This engrossing record of the psychological experiences 
of two young moderns carries a moving message. The story of their 
failure in readjustment underhnes an unsolved problem of our time. 
Hi^y recommended. 

The Old Woman Who Laved tn a Shoe. A poimant tale, descriptive 
of a challenging social issue, the plight of the elderly matron beset in 
an underprivileged home by unwanted children. Terse writing combined 
with telling imagery. 

Tom, Tom, the Pipe/< Son. In this penetratmg account of juvemle 
delinquency, Tom, the son of a musiaan, is the central figure. The 
story of his enme, his flight and his return to fa« a useless punishment 
is told with understanding. 

Mary Had a Latde Lamb. ThiiT simple story of the affection of an 
animal for a young girl carries with it a pointed protest against today’s 
teaching methods. Conformity stands condemned. 

tatde Red Riding Hood. The tragedy of an unusual triangle, the 
^mrnher, the diild and the grandmomer. This rare book adds a new 
liapter to our knowledge of human reladonships, *>ltan7 iMm 



Police Dog Dox 
Italy’s Master 
Detecti?e 


When it comes to 
crime-busting, this 
extraordineay Alsatian 
is certainly top dog 


By Nino Lo Bello 



AST a .biff Alsatian named 
uildoimtedly the most 
cdd>rated dc^ in Italy, was offered 
spaghetti and pork chops in any 
restaurant o£ ms 4 ^oodng. It. was 


the dog's 13th birthday. Dox led his 
.master, Police-Sergeant Giovanni-' 
Maimone, from one restaurant in 
Rome to another, appraising each; 
tantalizing kitchen smell. Finally,' 
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at a small trattoria, he nudged open 
the door. But food was not his con¬ 
cern. Instead, the animal pounced 
like a steel-muscled projecme on a 
diner engaged in eating a plateful 
of pasta. The patron turnecl out to 
be a fugitive from justice who had 
^ eluded me law, and Dox, in a police 
case six years earlier in Turin. 

About 400 criminals have been 
apprehended as a result of Dox*s 
exploits with Rome’s Squadra Mo¬ 
bile (mobile squadron). The world 
champion of police dogs, he holds 
27 silver medals and four gold ones. 
• Since 1953, when he won the crown 
in Europe’s annual matches, he 
has successfully defended his tide 
against the Continent’s most sea¬ 
soned police dogs, including Rex of 
Scodand Yard and Xorro of the 
Paris police. But Dox’s real exploits 
were not in competitions with other 
dogs. Under his tawny fur, as mute 
testimony to his courage, are the 
scars of seven bullet wounds ac¬ 
quired in the line of duty on more 
than 160 police cases. 

By rights Dox, born in 1946, 
should have been retired on pension 
years ago. If you reckon seven hu¬ 
man years to a dog year, Dox is 
approaching 98. Yet he puts in a 
crime-busting duty shift every day 
of the week. Though younger do« 
are used on routine cases, &x, tne 
ace, is invariably called in whenever 
the situation reouires extraordinary 
measures. So lar, he has never 
failed. 

“Dox was born a dog, but he is 


no longer just a dog,’’ declares Dr. 
Carmdo Marz^o, commanding 
officer of Rome’s Questura (police 
department). “He has pr^ably 
cracked more cases than any detec¬ 
tive in the force. We consider him 
one of our best men.’’ 

Dox’s remarkable nose has en¬ 
abled him to follow a scent for as 
much as 12 miles in a congested 
city where exhaust fumes and the 
scent-paths of pedestrians dilute any 
odour. But Dox is not all nose; he’s 
a true detective. One of Rome’s 
crime reporters says, “This dog 
combines nose, brawn, teamwork 
and uncanny skill.’’ 

An almost incredible example is 
the case of the missing button. One 
night a burglar hid in the basement 
of Rome’s Principe Theatre and 
chipped his way through the wall 
into a jeweller’s shop next door. Dis¬ 
covered by a night watchman, the 
thug escaped after a brief scuffle. 
Dox was summoned and picked up 
the burglar’s scent from the watch¬ 
man’s clothing. 

He led police to a cellar in another 
part of the city. The individual 
sleeping there had a long police 
record, but he managed to convince 
everyone that he was innocent of 
the Durglary attempt. “Even I be¬ 
lieved him, especially after the night 
watchman said he did not recognize 
him,’’ said owner Maimone. “I 
shook my finger at the dog to warn 
him to M more careful. Dox’s an¬ 
swer was to bark at me and lope 
ofl—with the police right behina.’* 
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The dog led them to the jewellery 
storeroom, where he picked up a 
button and laid it in Maimone*s 
hand. Then he barked again and 
started back to the cellar or the sus¬ 
pect. There Dox sniffed at a cup¬ 
board, opened the door, pulled a 
raincoat off a hanger and laid it at 
Maimone*s feet, nosing at the 
strands of thread where a button 
was missing. The button Dox had 
found was unmistakably a mate to 
the others; the bits of cotton cling¬ 
ing to the button matched the fabric 
of the coat. The suspect confessed. 

Browsing through Maimone*s five 
scrapbooks covering i^he career of 
Italy's canine cop, one could also 
cite: the time Dox saved a little girl 
from getting run over by a speeding 
car when he butted her out of its 
ath; the time Dox, with a leg 
roken by a burglar’s bullet, caught 
the culprit after chasing him nve 
miles on three legs; the time Dox 
hunted down a lost skier in the 
mountains of Subiaco after a posse 
of men and police dogs had given 
up the search; the time Dox kept 12 
suspects standing at attention while 
his master walked out of the room 
to telephone for help. 

Dox’s skill amazes everyone who 
has observed him. He is probably 
the only dog in the world that can 
unload a pistol without firing it: 
after nudging the safety catch into 
position, M removes the clip with 
his paws and*teeth. It took Dox 
nearly eight years of practice to learn 
this trick. He can also untie a mao 


from a chair, no matter how compli> 
cated the knots. 

The dog’s courage is as legendary 
as his skill. Early last year, when 
Dox and Maimone were out for one 
of their usual exploratory walks in 
Rome’s slum districts, two men on a 
motor-cycle spotted Dox, abruptly 
abandoned their vehicle and nea. 
Suspicious, Maimone let Dox sniff 
the scat of the motor-cycle, then 
set out in pursuit. In and out of 
cramped alleys, up and down dark 
stairways and across rooftops the in¬ 
visible tracks led Dox and his mas¬ 
ter, to a dingy top-floor Bat. 

The woman living there denied 
any knowledge of the two men. But 
Dox began to bark viciously at a 
sagging so&. Sergeant Maimone 
ordered whoever was hidden behind 
It to come out, hands first. One 
fugitive rose slowly on his knees. 

“At that moment, unknown to 
me,” Maimone says, “the other 
man, who had been hiding in a cup¬ 
board, crept out with a knife, ready 
to plunge It into my back. He didn’t 
get near. Dox sprang on him, top¬ 
pled him over with his ten stone 
and pinned him down with his 
fangs on the man’s wrist.’* 

* Ine pair had committed burgla¬ 
ries involving nearly /i,7oo (aTOUt 
Rs. 22,500) mat the pdice had been 
unable to solve. 

Dox came to Maimonc’s rescue 
the first time when the detective 
lay near death in a mountain cave, 
with four bullets in his stomach 
and two in his shoulder. 
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In the late 1940*$ an infamous 
bandit, Salvatore Giuliano, was 
creating a legend in the mountains 
of Sicily. 

Maimone, then working as a 
special agent in Turin, had himself 
come in for sc»ne sensational pub- 
licity after he lifted his command¬ 
ing officer, who weighed nearly 14 
stone, over his head with one hand. 

Thereafter, reporters delighted in 
calling Maimone the **Hercules 
Cop.** Someone suggested that 
Turin*s Hercules Cop shoot it out 
with the Sicilian. Bo& men agreed 
and Maimone was given a leave of 
absence for the duel. 

Hut Maimone and Giuliano never 
fitced each other. The Turin police¬ 
man was amhushed at the mouth of 
a Sicilian cave, and left for dead by 
Giuliano and members of his gang. 
Dox at that time was still very 
young, but he knew what to do. 
Instead of chasing the outlaws, the 
dog set off for medical aid. Mai- 
mone*s life was saved. 

Born m Germany, Dox was only 
40 days old when Maimone ac¬ 
quired him. He trained the puppy 
himself, and over the years man and 
dog have been inseparable. They 
sh^ the same room on the top floor 
of their Squadra Mobile barracks 
overlooking the Tiber. Dox*s 
monthly salary~-35,ooo lire (about 
Rs. 270)—is put into savinn for 
Jum. This account is swelled from 
time to time by rewards Dox re¬ 
ceives from grateful people. 

The largest award came from 


Italy*s Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Carmide De Martino, vic¬ 
tim of an extortion attempt last 
year. De Martino had received a 
note which read: 

**If you value your skin and that 
of your children, deliver to the place 
inmcated on this sheet the sum of 
five million lire [Rs. 38,000] on 
Friday, the 28th of August^ at 2300 
hours, in a package camouflaged 
with lettuce leaves. Do not notify 
newspapers or the police; otherwise 
It will be bad for you: when you 
least expect it, I will blow up your 
home.** 

The money was to be placed in a 
tree on Via Onnia RegiUa. De 
Martino informed the police. 

The area selected was a fiat field. 
A few days before the deadline, 
Squadra Mobile agents, dressed as 
dustmen, excavated a large hole, 
constructed a hiding place and 
covered it with rubbim. The police 
were relying on Dox, who had 
sampled the culprit*s scent from the 
extortion letter. 

On * the night of August 28, 
Maimone and the dog lay in wait. 
For hours nobody appeared; then 
just before sunrise Dra nudged his 
companion. From a peephok Mai¬ 
mone saw a shadowy figure near the 
tree. He loosed the dog. Before the 
man realized what was happening, 
Dox had knocked him to the ground 
with a flying leap. Maimone had no 
trouble making the arrest The man 
screamed, *T confess everything-— 
call fhe d^oflr* 



The majestic New York Times, 
which on Sundays may weigh foe pounds 
and run to 500 pages, 
still moves fast enough to get 
many a scoop 


■ * 

juui-ms HEWS—mceus 


By William Manchester 


T he attitude of the more raffish 
newspapermen towards their 
craft was eloquently expressed 
by a foreim correspondent in 
Korea. He plucked a louse from his 
person in a filthy Press hut and de¬ 
clared, “Let’s face it, gentlemen. 
This is a low profession.” 

The New Yor\ Times disagrees. 
It maintains an awesome majesty, 
and in its editorial chambers, a few 
steps from the wanton glare of 
Tunes Square, journalism is upper- 
church. It has never been otherwise. 

Henry Raymond, starting his 
straight-news sheet ten years before 
the American Civil War, set out to 
please “the best portion of our citi' 
ssens.” Adolph* Ochs, the former 


Chattanooga typesetter who 
snatched it from its creditors in 
1896, rejoiced that reading it was “a 
stamp of respectability.” Today its 
editors say the paper “does not en¬ 
tertain; It informs.” That means no 
film gossip, no Love Nests Bared— 
and, as the small son of any sub¬ 
scriber can tell you, no cartoon strips. 

It also means an Mat which is the 
envy of the profession. Virtually 
every U.S. President since McKin¬ 
ley has started his day with the New 
Yor^ Times. Sir Winston Churchill, 
out of touch for a few days, cabled 
for back copies. It is in the New 
Yor\ Times that official Washing¬ 
ton reads many of its important 
state documents. The late Anne 
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0 *Hare McCormick, a foreign-news 
analyst for the New Yor\ Times, 
once asked a diplomat if he could 
add anything to an account in the 
paper. “Good heavens, no,** he said, 
“where do you think we*re getting 
our information?** 

One reason why people in the 
know confide in the New Yor^ 
Times is its prestige—^its men have 
won 28 Pulitzer prizes. Another is 
its integrity. The New Yor^ Times 
is devoted to news. Its editors often 
throw out columns of advertise¬ 
ments to make room for an import¬ 
ant story. But if they think an 
article will damage the public in¬ 
terest, they scrap it. Among the 
stories they have suppressed over 
the years are an exclusive interview 
with Kaiser Wilhelm, a New York 
scandal which would have shaken 
municipal credit, and the imminent 
failure of a city bank—though the 
paper had 17,000 dollars on deposit 
there and lost it when the doors 
closed. 

Such gentility is an inviting tar¬ 
get for hecklers, who dub the paper 
The Old Grey Lady and The Good 
Grey Times. Critics arc titillated by 
the reluctance with which it yields 
to the times. The paper was 20 years 
old before it carried a headline 
wider than one column. In 1945 it 
was still spelling “Dunkirk** “Dun¬ 
kerque** because the news-room 
atlas said so. 

Readers are proud of the paper’s 
starch, however. Old subscribers 
would take sadsfacdon in knowing 


that editor Charles Merz sdU writes 
his editorials in longhand. New 
Yor^ Times conservadsm extends 
even to style: newly created words 
such as “percentagewise** and 
“finalize** are oudawed. 

It is easy to exaggerate this sort of 
thing, and those who poke fun at 
the paper do. But the fact remains 
that the New Yor^ Times has few 
rivals as historian of the present. It 
has published a remarkable number 
of exclusives, among them accounts 
of the Titanic disaster, the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty, £instein*s theory of 
relativity, and the Marshall Plan. 
But now and then the New Yor^ 
Times has had to hang its head. It 
thought Hitler was finished in 1932. 
“Journalism,** said H. L. Mencken, 
“is not an exact science.** 

No paper hates being beaten more 
than the New Yorl^ Times, and 
none is readier to remake at the ring 
of a teleprinter bell. In 1958 about 
20 major stories broke aft^ trains 
had left for Washington with 12,000 
copies of the first edition. Each time, 
managing editor Turner Catlcdge 
ordered &ose copies to be scrapped 
and new ones flown south by char¬ 
tered plane. 

Save for explosive stories that are 
taken to the New Yor\ Times by 
canny officials because they know it 
will handle them properly, most 
of the paper*s exclusives are trophies 
of individual initiative, written by 
reporters who were there. New 
Yor\ Times men were in New 
Mexico for the first atomic bomb. 
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and at Cape Canaveral for Explorer 
I. Recently one reporter left for the 
North Pole as another started for 
rhe South Pole. Treasure seekers 
working in 80 feet of water off 
the coast of Scotland once noticed a 
man gravely peering at them 
through the window of his diving 
helmet; it was a New Yorl( Times 
reporter from the London bureau. 

The ubiquity of New Yor\ 
Times men is scarcely surprising. 
.Nearly h. thousand are in the news 
department alone. The paper has 
nine news bureaux and die sun 
never sets on its 50 foreign corres- 
• pondents. It makes a point of being 
represented in every imprrtant capi¬ 
tal, and in many cases the position 
and influence of its representative 
equal that of the U.S. Ambassador. 

Just keeping its reporters* names 
straight is a problem; the compos¬ 
ing room maintains a by-line bank, 
160 names cast in metal. Today's 
staff has four two-time Pulitzer 
winners—James Reston, Arthur 
Krcipk, William Laurence and 
Homer Bigart. But even the stories 
written by lordly correspondents 
and prize-winners are often not 
used, just because there are so many 
of them. Everyone admits that 
the paper is overstaffed. It is ready 
for the big story, such as the New 
England hurricane of 1938, when 
35 reporters were used, or the Amer¬ 
ican pre-election surveys. At other 
times, idle hands play bridge or 
write “B matter** — background 
material, to be used if and when. 
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“B matter** sounds dull, yet it is 
one secret of the New YorJ( Times* 
greatness. When momentous events 
break, there is usually something in 
what Catledge calls the “Deep¬ 
freeze,** ready to be thawed and 
printed. There are over a thousand 
advance obituaries on hand. Those 
of the American President and Vice- 
President, the two living ex-Presi- 
dents, and of Sir Winston Churchill 
and General MacArthur, are kept 
in type on the composing-room 
floor, ready for the thump of the 
make-up man*s mallet. When the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled against 
<'chool segregation in 1954 
background copy, pecked out on 
lazy evenings, tiiat provided one of 
tho&e monumental examples of 
complete New Yorl( Times cover¬ 
age, with 55 columns of charts and 
side stories on every aspect of the 
decision. 

The story wasn*t meant for read¬ 
ing on the train. Like all such 
issues, it was for the record, to be 
listed in the New York^ Times index 
and filed by librarians on microfilm. 
Each day a million words—twice as 
many as in Gone With the Wind — 
come into the news-room from the 
local staff, and by cable, transocean 
wireless telephone and 13 news ser¬ 
vices. This vast total is reduced to 
perhaps 185,000 words. Then, on a 
great battery of web presses, it is 
metamorphosed into issues which, 
on a Sunday, may weigh five 
pounds and run to over 500 pages. 

The most heroic example of the 
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New Yor^ Times dedication to the 
record was its publication of the 
secret text of the Yalta Conference. 
One March morning in 1955 Reston 
phoned Cadcdge from Washington 
and said he had a copy of it. “But," 
he added, “I must return it tomor¬ 
row. It can’t go up to New York.” 
On his desk lay an 834-pagc docu¬ 
ment hound in two thick volumes 
—an histone scoop, but a dismaying 
one. The paper was unconfounded. 
For 20 hours, 12 telegraph lines re¬ 
layed from Washington, 84 lino¬ 
types hummed and clacked, and the 
next day the document was spread 
across 32 pages of the New Yor^ 
Times. Carr Van Anda, the great 
managing editor of a generation 
ago, who thought of his men as “the 
keepers of St. Peter’s daily ledger,” 
would have picked up that morn¬ 
ing’s paper with pleasure. 

Many wonder how the New Yorl^ 


Times can make any money b 
carrying its interminable speeches 
treaties and papal encyclicals. Ac 
tually, this is its 63rd consecutiM 
profitable year, and it has a new 
20-million-dollar home going up 
There are many reasons for tht 
New Yor]( Times* affluence, 111 
eluding shrewd investment in i 
Canadian paper mill, but the main 
reason is that some people want tn 
know what’s really happening in 
the world. Telhng them is gowl 
)oufnahsm and good business. 

To some, the thoroughness of tht 
New Yor\ Times will always be an 
enigma. Russia’s Anastas Mikoyan 
shook his head over it. Pravda, he 
said, does the same thing in foui 
pages. It doesn’t, of course. Nf> 
other paper does. 

All newspapers tell you some oi 
the news, but only the New Yo/A 
Times tries to give you the works 


Feminine Logic 

One evening when I came home from work I found my wife sitting 
on the porch watching the children. When I asked about dinner she said 
the electriaty supply was cut off. “Well, I suppose we’ll have to go out 
to dinner,” I said, and she prompdy started to phone a baby-sitter. Then 
it dawned on me that we’ve got a gas stove. “But you don’t need elec 
triciw to cook,” 1 said. 

“No,” she replied, “but I was going to use the vacuum cleaner before 
I started dinner.” —Contributed by W. f. b 

The car engine had developed a slight knock. I asked my wife if she 
had bou^t super or regular petrol, but she didn’t know. “You probably 
got the dieaper grade,” I said. **That could account for the roughness in 
me engine.” 

“It wasn’t cheaper I” she replied indignantly. “It cost the same as 
always. 1 told the man to put in the usual two dollars’ worth.” 

—Contnbutad fqr |. C. Scott 




A strange new chemical is going to work 
down on the farm. It produces record 
aop yields—and cabbages ten feet tall 

By Richard Davids 


.]■ 


EAR Manchester, m England, 
scientists of Imperial Chemi 
Industries are extracting one of 
the strangest natural chemicals in 
the world. Its name is gibberellic 
'lud, and it has the extraordmary 
abihty to make plants grow four or 
live times normal size. 

Experiments with gibberellic acid 
are txnng carried out at a number 
of research station|. At the Akers 
l^csearch Laboratory m Welwyn, 

Bruuk msUnalby 


Hertfordshire, three mch sweet pea 
seedhngs treated with the chemical 
have grown six feet high American 
research workers used it to produce 
cabbages ten feet tall 
Saentists D. G Morgan and 
G C. Mees at Jealott's Hill Research 
Station in Berkshire sprayed one 
half of a hayfield with gibbereUic 
acid When the grass was cut six 
weeks later, the treated crop was 50 
per cent heavier than the rest 
Great efforts are being made, 
particularly in the United States, to 
nnd practical and economic applica 
tions for the strange chemical Cali¬ 
fornia grape farmers have found 
that treatment of vines with infini 
tesimal amounts of gibberellic acid 
increases the crop yield and im¬ 
proves the quahty of the fruit 
One grower. Jack Constance, 
sprayed eight acres of seedless grapes 
with 40 grammes of gibberellic acid 
in 500 ^lons of water The spray 
mg was expensive, but in six weeks 
the sprayed fruit was the largest 
Constance had ever grown, and the 
total yield was 25 per cent heavier 
than on his untreated vines Also, 
the treated wapes were so much 
plumper and luicier, and hung in 
such open, rot-tree clusters, that they 
brought a market pnee 25 per cent 
higher than the untreated grapes 
Elsewhere in California, branches 
of navel-orange trees sprayed with 
gibberelhc aad doubled their fruit 
set. “Hard headed*’ lettuce—fine for 
the table but a nuisance to seed 


Dr J Oardom Cook 
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growers who must employ labour to 
slash open the heads to induce seed¬ 
ing—shot up seed stalks unaided 
after spraying. In Arizona, sprayed 
cantaloup melons bore 15 per cent 
more fruit. In Michigan and Cali¬ 
fornia, the celery crop was increased 
by a quarter when it was sprayed 
shordy before maturity, and stalks 
stood straighter, making harvesting 
and trimming easier. 

It is easy to see why gibberellic 
acid is causing excitement. Scientists 
investigating it regard it as one of 
the top hal&lozen agricultural dis¬ 
coveries of our generation. 

The story of gibberellins began 
in the Orient, where rice growers 
had long been plagued by the “fool¬ 
ish-seedling” disease, which some¬ 
times ruined two-thirds of the crop. 
This disease made rice plants shoot 
up to two or three times normal 
height—until they were struck down 
bv a pale pink mould that spread 
along the stem. In 1938 two Japanese 
scientists, T. Yabuta and Y. Sumiki, 
isolated from the mould a crystalline 
substance so potent that just one part 
per million made some plants grow 
with extraordinary speed. They 
called this chemical gibberellin. 

After the war, Dr. P. W. Brian, 
a British chemist who worked £or 
Imperial Chemical Industries, began 
to study the possibilities of quantity 
production of the substance. In time, 
he and his associates worked out a 
process for growing the mould in 
fermentation tanks and purifying 
relatively large amounts of it. The 


result was gibberellic acid, very 
similar to tte Japanese gibberellin 
By 1955 some of the amazing white 
powder had become available tu 
botanists in Europe and the United 
States for experiment. 

The results were starding. At 
Michigan State University, Dr. 
S. H. Wittwer metered out a drop of 
liquid containing ten micrograms 
of gibberellic acid on to a young 
bush-bean plant just poking through 
the soil. Two days later he wa& 
called to the greenhouse by an ex¬ 
cited assistant. The bush beans had 
grown five times as fast as untreated 
beans beside them. More than that, 
they had turned into pole beans, 
reaching long, twining arms up 
wards—^all in 48 hours. 

Wittwer diluted a few millionths 
of a gramme and sprayed it on 
geranium buds just as the colour 
started to show. They blossomed al 
most twice as big as usual. Treated 
tomatoes and cucumbers set heavici 
crops, even without benefit of bees 
and pollination—^and were seedless 

Meanwhile scientists were finding 
that gibberellic acid a^ects the dor 
mancy cycle of plants, too. Carrots 
and many other biennial plants 
normally grow one year, rest 
through the winter, then flower and 
produce seed the second year. Treat¬ 
ed with gibberellic acio, some of 
these young biennials shot up flower 
stalks and produced seed during the 
first summer. It has been found that 
gibberellic acid can break the doi 
mancy and speed the growth of yew, 
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English boxwood, dwarf azalea and 
rhododendron cuttings. A year after 
treatment, specimens of these shrubs 
were twice die size of untreated 
ones. Strawberries treated with 
gibberellic acid have grown so fast 
that the runners outran the virus 
disease with which the mother 
plants were infected. The resulting 
young plants—severed from their 
mothers as soon as they struck root 
—were completely healthy. 

The results of gibberellic acid 
treatment have been inconsistent, 
however. Some plants turned into 
freaks, growing so spindly that they 
toppled over. Others set an abund- 
ance of flower buds which did not 
develop. Still others slowed down to 
normal after their first burst of 
growth. Variations in locality, rain¬ 
fall, temperature and sunlight 
caused treated plants to behave 
differently. 

One farmer sprayed an orchard 
of apples and the whole crop 
dropped. A Texas farmer twice 
sprayed a plot of cotton as the bolls 
were forming, and got an extra half¬ 
bale to the acre—but others have not 
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yet been able to duplicate his results. 

Soon nurserymen will be able to 
use gibberellic acid to speed their 
shrubs and trees up to market size. 
Farmers have used it to treat seed 
potatoes; a five-minute soak in a gib¬ 
berellic acid solution breaks the dor¬ 
mancy and produces more sprouts 
and a surer stand than usual. 

Nobody yet knows how gibberel¬ 
lic acid works. J. MacMillan, P. J. 
Suter and J. C. &aton, at the Akers 
Research Laboratories, have shown 
that plants manufacture their own 
supplies of gibberellin-like sub¬ 
stances. From the undeveloped seed 
of a ton of runner-bean pods, they 
extracted a few thousandths of a 
gramme of pure chemical which 
they have shown to be related to the 
original gibberellin produced by the 
Japanese. It is now known that there 
is a family of gibberellins rather 
than a single chemical. The dis¬ 
covery has stimulated the quest for 
new growth chemicals. 

Research is advancing steadily in 
this exciting held. The gibberellins 
may be only the first of a whole bat¬ 
tery of growth promoters. 


Points of View 

Invited to watch television, an old lady up from the country said: 
“No, thanks—^I*ve already seen it.” —i.eoMrd Lyon* 

When my husband appeared on a television medical programme to 
describe the procedure for correcting curvature of the spine, our old cook 
watched intently. The programme over, she shook her head and said, 
“He can do all them wonderful things with knives on humans, but only 
God and me knows what he does to a roast.” —Contributed by Mn. h. f. u. 



‘^The Soviet secret intelligence-service 
in foreign countries serves the purpose of instigating 
rebellion against the capitalists and should employ 
even the force of arms if necessaty. It is a political 
instrument which is to bring about 
world revolution and eliminate its adversary^* 

—^LENIN 



yk T THE very moment when 
M \ Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
was wrecking the Paris summit con¬ 
ference with his hysterical tirade 
against the United States for its un¬ 
armed U'2 reconnaissance flight 
over Russia, his own military-target 
plotters in Moscow were busily in¬ 
dexing the greatest array of maps, 

COLOMSL Tkuman Sioxn wai for many 
yean an influential officer in U.S. Army 
MUita^ Intelligence headquarten, dealii^ 
widi counter-espionage. He was U.S. militaty 
aaadi6 in Berlin dunng tlie otitkal period cl 
Hitler’s preparation ibr war. 
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aerial photographs and foreign- 
defence secrets ever rounded up by 
spies of a power bent on world con 
quest. 

Filed in that collection are recent 
elaborate aerial views of strategic 
NATO areas; photographs of the 
vital ports of Kiel and Hamburg, of 
military depots, supply dumps and 
airfields, of the Allira training cen¬ 
tre at Todendorf, not to mention 
film strips of manoeuvres by Free- 
World forces. All these photo¬ 
graphs, enabling the Communists 
to pinpoint important Western 
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di fences for surprise attack, were 
t ken by Richard Breuggert, a spy 
pilot. His assignment ended only 
when the light plane he used to 
c imoufiagle his spying mission 
plunged into the Kiel Canal. He 
luniessed and is now in prison in 
West Germany. 

Speaking at the United Nations 
itcently, the Soviet Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, Andrei Gromyko, asserted vio- 
Ic ntly that military secrets dis¬ 
covered by aerial reconnaissance are 
tequired only by countries prepar¬ 
ing for aggression. By his own state¬ 
ment, then, and by Soviet acts of 
espionage, his is the nation prepared 
for aggression. 

Detailed aerial photographs of 
Washington are included in the 
•Kremlin’s vast files of spy-gathered 
target data. These pictures arc so 
complete that Soviet attack planners 
I an lay out approach routes to 
the capital and study every import¬ 
ant bomb target, from the Pentagon 
and the White House to escape 
routes and anti-aircraft missile sites. 

At least 33 of these photographs 
were obtained by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Leonid Igorovich Pivnev, 
assistant air attach^ at the Soviet 
Kmbassy in Washin^on. Hiding 
behind the disarming businessman’s 
u.une, “Mr. George,** he purchased 
them from a near-by aerial photo- 
gtaphy company. When picked up 
by the F.B.I., he was in tne process 

spending 8,000 dollars for similar 
aeri^ shots of Chicago, plus 400 ded- 
Lrs more as a down payment for a 
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complete aerial-mapping survey of 
New York City. 

Another contribution to the So¬ 
viet collection came from Denmark: 
secret information, drawings and 
maps of Stevns Fort, one of the 
Danes’ important defences; photo¬ 
graphs of Kojc Mine Depot; pic¬ 
tures and descriptive data about 
radar equipment at Stensved Radio 
Headquarters and in the harbour of 
Korsor. Seven Danes who had been 
enlisted by the Kremlin in this espi¬ 
onage scheme were convicted last 
December, and three Soviet diplo¬ 
mats have since been expelled from 
the country for their complicity. The 
installations, whose secrets are now 
in Moscow, are considered to be “of 
decisive importance for NATO co¬ 
operation.’’ 

“God is my witness that I come 
with clean hands and a pure soul,’’ 
protested Khrushchev at Pans. As 
he spoke, the locked safes of his spy 
chiefs at home also contained, cer¬ 
tainly to his knowledge, complete 
studies and maps of Sweden’s coast¬ 
al defences and secret water-lanes 
showing invasion routes suitable for 
a landing by Soviet forces. The feat 
of obtaining this information was 
engineered by a Communist espion¬ 
age system built up by Viktor 
Anisimov, a spy-chain organizer 
who posed as a correspondent for 
Tass, the Soviet news agency. He 
was exposed after the arrest of Ernst 
Andersson, a Swedish naval warrant 
officer and Communist subversive. 

These are but a few documented 
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examples of Soviet Russia's danger* 
ous espionage apparatus, which, 
long before the U-2 flight, was 
assembling information that would 
permit Khrushchev to launch a 
nuclear attack on the Free World at 
the most favourable time. The nerve 
centre of this gigantic spy-complex 
is a massive six-storey building of 
dark stone and barred windows 
along Dzerzhinsky and Lubyanka 
Streets in Moscow. Here is the head¬ 
quarters of the powerful State 
&curity Service known as KGB, a 
descendant of the terroristic Cheka, 
OGPU and NKVD. Working with 
It is GRU, the underground &cond 
Chief Directorate of the Soviet 
Ministry of Defence, plus counter¬ 
part organizations in each of the 
satellite countries and Communist 
China. 

The network has but one purpose 
—aggression; but one goal—world 
conquest. The West has no choice 
but to protect itself against the 
aggressors. We muft know what 
warlike preparations are under way 
in a nation whose leaders have con- 
sistendy turned their backs on any 
sensible plan for mutual arms in¬ 
spection. 

When Khrushdtev called the 
flight of the unarmed American re¬ 
connaissance plane “perfidious and 
aggressive," did he conveniendy put 
out of mind the words of the found¬ 
er of the Soviet Communist Party? 
Nikolai Lenin said: “The Soviet 
secret intelligence-service in foreign 
countries serves the purpose of 


instigating rebellion against the 
capitalists aifd should employ even 
the force of arms if necessa^. It is a 
political instrument which is to 
bring about world revolution and 
eliminate its adversary." 

In line with this directive, some 
75,000 Russians are today operating 
an espionage network spread across 
the face of the earth—^spies, sabo 
teurs, executioners, secret police, 
even ilite spies to spy on lesser spies. 
This huge clandestine conspiracy 
has never been equalled by any other 
nation in history in size, scope, dead 
ly efficiency and sheer evil intent. It 
is difficult for most of us to appreci 
ate its menace, as its methods arc so 
debased as to be almost beyond the 
comprehension of any normal per 
son with a sense of right and wrong. 
The Soviet saboteurs have perfected 
all the devices, physical or psycho 
logical, that can be used to degrade 
and conquer. 

Consider one technique which has 
snared countless well-meaning peo 
pic all over the world simply be¬ 
cause they have loved ones behind 
the Iron Curtain. V. C. Gcorgcscii, 
a well-to-do American oilman, sat 
stunned in his New York flat while 
Christache Zambeti, first secretary 
of the Romanian Legation in Wash 
ington, coldly showed him and his 
wife a photo of their two sons who 
had to M left in Romania when 
American-owned business for which 
Georgescu had worked there was 
nationalized. On the back of the 
photo was written, “Dear Daddy, 
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Please do all you can to help us.** 
The diplomat promised Georgescu 
that he could see his sons within a 
year, but only—“if you will collab¬ 
orate with us.** 

Courageously Georgescu reported 
this fiendish blackmail attempt to 
the State Department. Today the 
children are back with the family 
only because of the resulting pul^ 
licity and because President Eisen¬ 
hower personally intervened in the 
case. 

Boris Morros, an American coun¬ 
ter-agent in Soviet espionage activi¬ 
ties, has told how he was “taken on 
a tour of a Moscow school for seduc¬ 
tion where floor after floor was de¬ 
voted to training pretty girls and 
attractive women in the ways of 
securing secrets and brain-washing 
their men.** 

The results? In one sex-blackmail 
attempt, a U.$. citizen on official 
business behind the Iron Curtain 
became involved with a Commun¬ 
ist-provided woman, and infra-red 
pictures were taken in the dark to 
prove his indiscretions. In another, 
U.S. Master Sergeant Roy Rhodes, 
in charge of the motor ,pool at the 
American Embassy in Moscow, was 
led by Russian “mends** to attend 
a drinking party. “The next thing 
1 rememb^ was waking up in bed 
with this girl,** he later admitted. 
He was told ^e girl was pregnant 
and that to avoid exposure he would 
have to supply ^viet agents with 
U.S. Embassy information. Rhodes 
is now serving five years in prison in 
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the United States as a result of this 
blackmail. 

People depraved enough to em¬ 
ploy such methods find nothing dis¬ 
tasteful in more violent methods, 
especially when it comes to getting 
rid of individuals who would inter¬ 
fere with the march of Communism 
to victory. 

Abo Fatalibey, who had been 
broadcasting for Radio Liberation, 
was brutally murdered in Munich 
by Soviet agent Mikhail Ismailov. 
His body, trussed up with wire, was 
found hidden in the flat of his 
Communist attacker. 

Captain Nikolai Khokhlov, a So¬ 
viet defector, is among those who 
have told of case after case of such 
murders by Khrushchcv*s aides. He 
has also described Moscow*s secret 
“Laboratory 12,** where years of re¬ 
search have gone into the develop¬ 
ments of esoteric poisoning tech¬ 
niques, and of “Laboratory 13,** 
which has specialized in producing 
silent pistols and incendiary bombs 
disguised as commercial products. 
Six years ago he himself was sent to 
Frankfurt under instructions to 
murder Georgi Okolovich, one of 
the leaders of a White Russian 
imigrS organization. He was armed 
for the purpose with what appeared 
to be a packet of cigarettes. But 
when a trigger mechanism was 
pressed it silendy fired dumdum 
bullets, each loaded with enough 
poison to kill. 

Instead of killing Okolovich, 
however, Khokhlov told him of the 
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plot and supplied the West with 
much valuable secret information 
about the high-level operations of 
the Russian espionage machine. 
Time and again his former masters 
have sought to dispose of Khokhlov. 
In 1957 when he attended an anti- 
Communist conference in Frank¬ 
furt, they nearly succeeded. 

A foreign journalist invited him 
out for a cup of coffee. He had taken 
only a sip or two when a **strange 
feeling** of impending disaster 
caused him to put the cup down. 
Later that night he was seized with 
violent convulsions and was rushed 
to a hospital, where for two weeks 
he hovered at the brink of death. 
The German doctors treated him 
for gastro-enteritis; delirious and un¬ 
able to speak, he could not tell them 
that he was a victim of a special 
poison that appeared to cause a mere 
body ailment but which actually 
would bring death before proper 
treatment could be administered. 

Khokhlov is alive today only be¬ 
cause, when friends in the and- 
Communist SmigrS movement told 
American authorities that diey sus¬ 
pected poisoning, he was given 
massive blood transfusions. The 
sentence which the Russians bad at¬ 
tempted to execute on him was slow 
deam by a rare irradiated metallic 
poison. 

These are but a few of the crimes 
of violence committed by die agents 
of Premier Khrushchev, who pre¬ 
tends to be shocked at **agKressive 
intrusions across the boraers of 


friendly countries.** There have 
been coundess *others~the cold¬ 
blooded murder of Leon Trotsky; 
the destruction by a concealed bomb 
of an airliner in flight; the liquida¬ 
tion of Walter Krivitsky, the former 
head of Western European Soviet 
Intelligence, in a Washington hotel 
room; the disappearance of Juliet 
Stuart Poyntz, who was starting to 
write her confessions as a Gmimu- 
nist recruiter, went for a walk in 
broad daylight in New York and 
was never seen again. 

I>eath and destruction on an even 
greater scale were the direct results 
of the wholesale theft of the atom- 
bomb secrets by a Soviet espionage 
chain, master-minded by Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg. These thefts put 
the bomb in the hands of the Krem 
lin years before Russian scientists 
could have perfected it, thus clear 
ing the way for Communist aggres¬ 
sion m Korea. “Millions of innocent 
people may pay the price for your 
treason,** said the judge in senten 
cing the Rosenbergs. 

Recent history is studded with 
such treachery. In Britain there was 
Dr. Klaus Fuchs, the nuclear scien 
tist who betrayed the West. Now, 
back in East C^many, he has told 
the Press: “Whatever helps the 
Soviet Union is right.'* 

The defection of Igor Gouzenko 
a GRU code clerk masquerading 
as an employee of the Russian Em 
bassy in Ottawa, brought some sen 
sational disclosures of a far-reaching 
Soviet spy ring in Canada. 
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This world-wide Communist 
espionage never stops. Even while 
Premier Khrushchev was visiting 
the United States on his “goodwill 
tour** last year, lulling Ameri¬ 
cans with his song of peace and his 
diow of affection ror President 
Eisenhower, he had his agents des¬ 
perately trying to gain knowledge 
about the classified machines 
America uses to code military mes¬ 
sages, part of the nation*s most 
highly guarded defence data. On 
Septcmb^ 18 at 3 p.m., just nine 
minutes before Khrushchev stepped 
up to the podium at the United 
Nations in New York to lift his eyes 
heavenward and piously declare 
that a means must ht found to keep 
humanity from backsliding into 
war, Vadim Kirilyuk, Russian pol¬ 
itical-affairs officer in the United 
Nations Secretariat, accompanied 
by another Russian diplomat, ap¬ 
proached a street corner in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

While the second diplomat hung 
back to make sure that the U.N. 
official was not being followed, 
Kirilyuk kept a rendezvous with 
a young American code technician 
whom he urged to pilfer defence 
secrets from a near-by vital security 
installation which manufectures 
cryptographic apparatus. However, 
unknown to Khrushchev and his 
diplomat spies, F.B.I. agents were 
also at the scene. They photo- 
gcaphed die entire episode. 

Smce the end‘of the war, at 
leasi 35 other Soviet and sat^te 
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diplomats in America have been 
exposed as espionage agents and 
hatchet men. 

Yet these individuals represent 
only the tip of the Soviet espionage 
iceberg that has come to the surface. 
According to the director of the 
F.B.I., J. Edgar Hoover, “Soviet 
defectors are unanimous in stating 
that between 70 and 80 per cent of 
Russian officials in the United 
States are members of Red intel¬ 
ligence services.** 

The mystery is how it was pos¬ 
sible for Khrushchev to raise such 
an absurd world-wide furw over 
the U-2*s unarmed flight for defen¬ 
sive information while the Krem- 
lin*s espionage for aggressive ends 
has been going on day by day, year 
after year, perfidiously cloaked 
under “diplomatic immunity.** 

Here is just a small part of the 
official record of Russian espionage 
activities in the United States: 

Commander Igor Aleksandrovich 
Amosov, assistant Soviet naval at¬ 
tach^, sought to acquire secret infor¬ 
mation aTOUt new radar, electronic 
equipment and bombsights by pay¬ 
ing out 2,000 dollars through a re¬ 
cruited spy. 

Colond Ivan Aleksandrovich 
Bubchikov, assistant Soviet military 
attach^ sought information on jet 
fuels, atomic submarines and aero¬ 
nautical developments by oiBFering 
large sums of money to a sales en¬ 
gineer. 

Major Yuri Pavlovich Krylov, 
assistant Soviet military attach^. 
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solicited data about nuclear power been led to believe was a U.S. Dc 
from an employee of the Atomic fence Department employee with 
Energy Commission and improper- access to confidential information, 
ly purchased quantities of electronic Actually the man was a double 
equipment through American inter- agent for the F.B.I. 
mediaries. Colonel Frantisek Tisler, Czccho- 

Vassili Mikhailovich Molev, slovakiah military attach^ until his 
Soviet Embassy property custodian, defection in July 1959, testified bc- 
received reports passed on from Jack fore an investigation committee in 
Soble, another Soviet spy, who in May that his mission “called for me 
turn recruited George and Jane personally to recruit American citi- 
Foster Zlatovski. zens to act as agents and furnish me 

One of their assignments: to with intelligence on classified ma- 
dredge up compromising informa- terial related to U.S. military 
tion about the lives of Americans developments.’* 
working at military installations in Three days before Khrushchev 
Austria. Specifically they were in- torpedoed the Paris summit confer 
structed to study “sexual and cnce, the Bonn government an 
drinking habits’*—evidence com- nounced that in the last nine years 
monly sought to blackmail loyal more than 18,000 agents of the 
citizens of all countries into careers Soviet Moc had been caught in West 
as Communist spies. Germany. In the first quarter of 

Aleksandr Petrovich Kovalev, i960 alone, 588 self-confessed Corn- 
second secretary of the Soviet dele- munist agents have been arrested, 
gation to the U.N., arranged to In ten other countries around the 
receive spy microfilms through an world, according to incomplete re- 
accommodation address. cords, 123 people have recently been 

Colonel Maksim Grigorievich convicted in courts of law for paiti 
Martynov, member of the Soviet cipating in espionage. In addition, 
representation to the United Na- during the past eight years, 157 
dons Military Staff Committee, Soviet Hoc diplomats and officials 
tried to recruit a U.S. Army officer have been exposed as espionage 
to procure U.S. military manuals. agents. Since 1958 Britain has ex 
Yuri V. Novikov, second secre- pelled 18 leadingCommunist agents, 
tary of the Soviet Embassy, ap- Betrayal, treacheiy, saltotage, 
peared at the Washington Monu- theft, blactoail, murd^—this is the 
ment to carry out an espionage record of the Sfwiet cold-war offen- 
meeting with a tall man who he had sive against the rest of the world. 
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aturity: The capacity to endure uncertainty. 



It Pays to Increase Your Word Power 

By Wilfred Funk 

^CK THE wofd Of phfase that you bdieve to be ntamt in meamng to the key 

word. Aiuwets are on the next page. 


(1) ferment (fisr'meat)—A: heat. B: decay. 
C: power. D: agitation. 

(2) cataclysm (kat' a kUan)—A: series of 
quesdons. B: loud noise. C: violent up¬ 
heaval. D: deq» gorge. 

temper—A: to ai^er. B: modetate. 
C: synchronize. D: mould. 

(4) welter—A: confusion. B: heat. C: 
wildng. D: swelling. 

(1^ paragon—A: equality. B: seeming 
conttadicdon. C: geometric figure. D: 
model of excellence. 

(6) reliectory (re t6 rS)—A: medita- 

don. B: c^dnacy. C: diningHtoom. D: 

(7) tefitactoty (te fiSk' t5 cS)—A: broken. 
B: unmanageable. C: noisy. D: dissent¬ 
ing. 

emulative (em' 0 li dv)—A: ambt- 
dous to equal or sutpaas. B: having a 
plesaont dispoaidoo. C: causing to re¬ 
member. D: harmonimis. 

loepoc (taw' pttr>—A: ignorance. B: 
•et m tvte^ag. C: slugghh coodidoo. 
D: wannth. 

(10) r epit ia H A ; to Yecenaldef. B: geow 
oalL Ct long for. D: bet 


(11) belated—A: delayed. B: scolded. C: 
whipped. D: weaken^. 

(12) adpend (atl' pend)—A: command. B: 
allowmce. C: support. D: profit, 

(13) opportunist—A: one who takes ad¬ 
vantage of cucumatances. B: swindler. 
C. modem artist. D: repairer of mu- 
aical inatniments. 

(14) tMm&best—A: stuffing. Bilugh-sound- 
ing language. C: ezploaum. D: destruc¬ 
tion. 

(15) peltry—A: shaky. B: unfiur. C: 
wcMthleaa. D: attq>id. 

(16) diminuendo (dl min a en' d5)—A: 
growing in iotoe. B: ahm in figure. 
C: very small. D: gradually leaseni^ in 
volume. 

(17) harty—A: to scatter. B: annoy. C: 
tnq>el to hasty action. D: plough. 

(18) wastrel (wSs' ti:d>—A: itinerant beg¬ 
gar. B: wandering akiger. C: Mediter¬ 
ranean wind. Dt spendthrift. 

(19) rigmarale—A: unnecessary detail. B: 
disotder. C: meaningleBS talk. D: game. 

(2(Q sliidens—A: taking long attpa. B: 
hanli. C: qiiatreiaome. D: cooapiciiona. 

6r 
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(1) fetment—D:Agitstioa; excitement; as, 
a nation in fermeni. Latin fenumtumt “that 
which hoik up.** 

(2) catadjram—C: A violent social or 
political upheaval; as, the fatoffym of 
war. Greek hatakbumos^ “flood.** 

(3) temper—B: To moderate; reduce in¬ 
tensity; soften; as, to temper justice with 
mercy. Latin temperaref “to make mild.*' 

(4) welter—A: Confusion; jumble; as, a 
velter of conflicting claimst Dutch 
melteren, “to turn over.'* 

(5) paragoor-'D: Model of excellence or 
petfection; as, a paragm of virtue. Italian 
paragmey “toudistone." 

refectory—C: Dining-room or hall, 
eq>ecially in a reUgious institution or 
college. Latin refeetuSy “re&eshed.** 

(7) refractmy—Unmanageable; sullenly 
disobedient; perverse; as, a r^aetmy 
child. Latin r^ngpriy “to of^XMe.** 

^ emulative—A; Ambitious to equal or 
surpass (another); as, to be erntdoMm of a 
ccunpetitor's success. Latin amiNAtr, 
**jealous.*' 

(3) torpor—C: A sluggish condition; 
stupor; as, to sink into torpor, Latin 
hrptroy **to be numb.*' 

(10) rcpisie—D: To fiet; as, to ropim at 
one's lot. Latin pomoy “pun^ment.** 
tin 


(11) bdated—A: Delayed past the usual 
time; as, a helqfei arrt^. Bo phis !ate\ an 
intensifled form. 

(12) stipend—^B; An allowance or salary, 
fixed payment for services; as, a hand 
some stipend. Latin stipendiumy “money 
payment.'' 

(13) opportunist—^A: One who takes ad¬ 
vantage of circumstances or qpportum- 
ties, with little regard for principles; as, 
a political opportnmst, La^ epportunus, 
“suitable; fiivourable.** 

(14) bombast—B: High-sounding lan¬ 
guage; rant; big talk; as, given to tire 
some bombast. Latin bmb^y “cotton." 

(15) paltry—C: Worthless; trifling; petty, 
as, a paltry sum. Dialectal Eng^ palty 
“coarse cloth; tags." 

(16) diminuendo—D; In music, gradually 
IfiiMening in volume; as, a dimirmndo 
passage. Italian. 

(17) harry—To aimoy; harass; as, to 
bony a speaker. Old English ber^an, “to 
afflict with an army." 

(18) wastrel—D: A spendthrift; prodigal 
Diminutive of roaster. 

(19) rigmarole—C: Meaningless talk; in 
coherent talk or writing; as, a speech 
filled witii rigrtarok. Middle Ei^hsh 
raprrearty “documeQt." 

(pB) atridciil^B: Harsh to the w; loud 
and uf^leaaant^ounding; shrill; gtat 
Ing; as, a strident voice. Latin stridere, “to 
make a harsh noise." 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct. excellent 

lg-16oonecc .8^^ 

15-14 .. 







By Mary Bard 


@ NE July evening last year, a 

i, 200 'acre tract at the foot Now celebrating its fiftieth birthday^ 

of the mountains north of the Girl Guide Movement started by 

Mwado SprinB bum into a blotra ^ Ba^PmveU has become cm 
or brilliant-coloured tents, 

prairie flowers after the first rain, mtematiorud bond of Jhendshtp as 


Some 8)500 Senim: Girl Guides from this Roundups* proved 

the United States and its possessions, - 

Uirl Guides from all over the Wide,'* as the slogan proclaimed it, 
^orld and 1,500 volunteers and the “Roundup aty" was a going 
^ta£F members had«moved in to set concern in )ust one day. 
up camp. "A Mile High—A World To prepare for mis ten-day 

Condettfd from Tho Amonem Gtrl 6^ 
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encampment, rolling prairie land 
had been converted into a well-ord¬ 
ered camp site with roads, a water 
system, sanitary facilities, religious 
equipment, buses, ambulances and 
lorries, and a field hospital. Dotted 
throughout the camp were 50 first- 
aid stations. The post office set up 
business in a tent. 

Colorado contributed the services 
of its police and health depart¬ 
ments. Colorado Springs supplied 
water and fire-fighting equipment. 
And nature furnished brilliant sun¬ 
shine, the jagged mountain back¬ 
drop and crystalline air spiced with 
sweet-scented pine. 

14 to 18—^were 
experienced campers who, as a re¬ 
sult of their personal achievements, 
had won the privilege of represent¬ 
ing their councils at this super¬ 
camping session. The American 
girls had earned their fares by doing 
everything from baby-sitting to sell¬ 
ing garden produce. The girls from 
other countries were sponsored by 
the Juliette Low World Friendship 
Fund, which receives annual con¬ 
tributions from every American 
Guide troop. 

Observing the Roundup was like 
trying to watch a lyooo-ring circus. 
The day opened officially with a 
thrilling spectacle as thousands of 
youngsters, cowgirl hats atilt, 
brown arms swinging, marched 
over the hills towards tlu avenue of 
flags. Standing at attention, they 
maintained complete silence while 
their buglers played reveille. Then 


The girls—^aged 


the colour bearers raised the 102 
flags of all ^e countries in the 
World Association of Girl Guides 
and Girl Scouts. 

Reveille over, the girls marched 
back to begin a busy day. Swopping 
souvenirs was a major activity. 
Troops back at home had spent 
monms preparing swops for &cii 
representatives to exchange at 
Roundup. Reflecting the natural re 
sources, history, nature, handicrafts 
of their communities, these sou¬ 
venirs provided an instant key to 
friendship. The variety was endless 
and ingenious: snake vertebrae 
from Louisiana; tiny gold-pans 
complete with pick and nugget from 
Alaska; Arizona catde-branded 
leather. 

At the demonstration area on a 
hillside overlooking the camp, hun 
dreds of shows took place during 
Roundup, many simultaneously. 
The air rang with sounds and 
vibrated with colour as girls did 
English country dances, built a 
Finnish steam bath, rendered tht 
Lord’s Prayer in Red Indian sign 
language, and made apple butter 
from an old German recipe. Giil 
Scouts from Hawaii gave lessons in 
lahala weaving as well as ukulek 
playing and hula dancing. 

Waiting in the queue outside 1 * 
telephone box, I. sympathized with 
the excited girl wno kept shouting 
into the phone, “But, Mum, there 
just isn’t any way to tell you oli 
about Roundup I *’ 

Over charcoal grills, on which 
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they also cooked their meals, the 
i^irls demonstrated the preparation 
of regional delicacies. New Jersey 
girls, dressed in Dutch costume, 
made holeless doughnuts light as 
thistledown, called oliebollen. A 
Wisconsin patrol made Lithuanian 
pastry—and danced while it baked. 

Square dancing was the favourite 
after-dinner entertainment. As fid¬ 
dles scraped and the big tent rang 
with do-si-do’s, a Girl Guide from 
Oylon in a blue sari dropped down 
beside me exhausted but exhila- 
latcd. [ remarked that 1 thought 
square dancing was peculiarly 
American. “Oh no," she replied. “I 
S;arned in Bombay at thr English 
school I attended. See,” she said, 
gesturing towards the floor. “CJirls 
from Argentina, Israel, Japan—we 
all do square dancing.” 

At three youth forums the girls 
exchanged ideas with experts in 
various fields. Discussing racial 
segregation, they asked, “Are 
parents’ attitudes really the prob¬ 
lem in human relations?” And, 
“How can I be proud of my heritage 
if I deny this same right to others?” 
It was interesting that they seemed 
unaware of the race, creed or colour 
of the girls participating in these 
discussions. 

Surely no city ever had a healthier 
population. There were the usual 
minor casualties such as sunburn, 
insect bites and sprains. Now and 
then in that mile-high altitude en¬ 
thusiastic screams produced a 
momentary lack of oxygen which 


caused the screamer to faint. But 
Texas was responsible for the only 
serious epidemic. It broke out the 
first day, and raged through the 
camps until by noon of the second 
day every patrol had contracted an 
incurable case of “Hi, y’all.” 

On the last night of Roundup the 
air was soft and a sliver of moon 
hung over the mountain peaks. A 
huge campfire blazed high, and the 
natural arena, filled to the brim with 
girls, became silent as the Girl 
(juidcs from abroad filed by. Each 
carried a scroll which she read, then 
symbolically placed on the fire in the 
emse of peace, friendship and toler¬ 
ance. 

There were quavers in our 
voices as we sang the Roundup 
song: “Oh, the road winds upward 
all the way, the winds are fresh and 
fair ...” I overheard a tiny girl 
from Korea murmur to her blonde 
companion, “This is the first time I 
ever left Seoul. After Roundup I 
will no longer fear foreigners.” 

“Foreigners! ” her companion ex¬ 
claimed. “There isn’t a single for¬ 
eigner in this whole Roundup, even 
if their [^larents are from every 
country in the world.” 

This year another city rose in the 
same spot—this time it was filled 
with boys instead of girls. The 
Boy Scout Jamboree, 55,cx)o-strong, 
camped on the same plateau. And 
after a week there weren’t any 
foreigners there cither. Our young¬ 
sters may yet teach us how easy it is 
to exchange fear for friendship. 
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HOW TO GET ON WITH A HUSBAND 


they can ski down terrible moiiO' 
tains, reef a sail or listen intermin' 
ably to the sound of locomotives on 
hi-fi. 

Yet this Ktting on with.ffleii isn't 
what's really important. The :^tal 
knowledge is how to get on with a 
man, one man. Concerning that, 
1 think our mothers and grand¬ 
mothers knew more than we do. 

For one thing, they recognized 
their luck. They never stopped 
preening themselves on having the 
good fortune to be married women. 
For every right-thinking woman 
knows the profit in matrimony is by 
all odds hers. Simone de Beauvoir, 
the I^rench writer, insists that men 
invented marriage to keep women 
in their place as the second sex. But 
why would a man deliberately go 
out of his way to dream up an insti¬ 
tution so hampering to ms liberty, 
so chafing to the wild male spirit 
and above all so expensive.? No, 
marriage was all a woman's idea, 
and for man's acceptance of the 
pretty yoke it becomes us to be 
grateful. 

If ever I were intrepid enough to 
instruct my daughters on the care 
and taming of husbands, L should 
put gratitude first on my list. It is 
a sincerer form of flattery than imi¬ 
tation; and for its sake a man will 
endure a great deal—extravagance, 
too much seasoning in the stew or a 
tendency to sinus trouble. Gratitude 
IS better than charity at covering a 
multitude of fiiulis. 

Faults there are bound to be, 
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marked like towels—^His and Hers. 
But the woman who gets on with 
a man knows how to get on also 
with his defects: she adopts them. 
The most successfully married cou¬ 
ples I know have, perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, worked this out. Is the lord 
of the manor unpunctual about let¬ 
ters or meeting one at the station? 
Does he drink too much coffee, clut¬ 
ter up the ash trays, leave all the 
lights on? Is he a pantry-raider? 
I>oes he tramp across the carpet in 
gardening boots? Let it not exacer¬ 
bate the soul. Be unpunctual to- 
gether. Let the lights burn and the 
leaves gather on the rug. Faults 
shared are as comfortable as bed- 
«oom slippers and as easy to slip 
into. 

Next to gratitude, and ornament¬ 
ing It, 1 should put appreciation. 
Particularly appreciation of his wit. 
A husband expects a certain amount 
of disillusionment. He knows that 
a helpmate before breakfast is 
bound to be less picturesque than 
the soignee creature with whom he 
used to go dancing. He has braced 
himself for hair-nets and flannel 
dressing-gowns. What he hasn't 
bargained for is a wife who either 
interrupts his newest joke with, 
“You'll have to call the carpenter, 
darling, about that window,'' or 
greets its point with a chill stare. 

Let's see—that’s three items on 
the list, and it seems scanty advice 
fer a woman to have accumulated 
after more than 20 years. What 
about the hot meal at night and the 
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^o()d breakfast? And is there to be 
no sound counsel on staying slimly 
seductive, on asking intelligent 
business questions, on getting one’s 
own way without a fuss? 

ril have to admit I am a p(X)r 
oracle. I’ve seen marriages fly apart 
at the seams and I’ve seen them as 
firmly welded as a battleship, and 
there was never a rule of thumb to 
go by. (lood housekeepers may 
come to grief and bad ones may 
prosper. 1 have known happy 
women who undcrsnxKl more about 
business than their husbands. As 
for glamour, even that is moot. One 
friend of mine, although she can 
scarcely make out the name over a 
restaurant, leaves her glasses at 
home because her husband thinks 
they are unbecoming, and shes 
happy. I also know a witty woman 
novelist who buttons her sweaters 
unevenly and forgets her li[)stick, 


and her husband hasn’t spoken i 
cross word Jcj her for years. And 
when it came to the final question. 
I’d have no answer at all. In a su( 
cessful marriage, there is no siicl. 
thing as one’s way. There is onh 
the path of both, the bumpy, difli 
cult but always mutual path. 

Pressed, I might add a trifle so 
old-fashioned as to seem fresh. It 
concerns the selection of a proper 
family tree. Nothing helps so miuh. 
in getting on with a man as seeing 
to ft that he stems from a long lint 
of monogamous ancestors. 

And there the list would have to 
end. (rratitiide, an attentive ear, 
sharing of faults, and a stout con 
viction that marriages were meant 
to last—those are all 1 have to olTei 
I’hey might seem poor wcaptms in 
a woman’s arsenal. But who wants 
weapons when she has—and is 
aware that she has -all the luck^ 



Tales of fFoe 

“LiI'e’s been hard for tne this year,” the garageman told us as wc 
waited for our car to be repairetl. ‘‘My wife’s been in hospital ft>r two 
months, my boy fell out of a tree and broke his elbow, my girl has had 
to have eye treatments every week, and I’m aching all over with arthritis. 
1 said to the Lord just this morning, ‘Lord, if there’s any more trouble 
cornin’, send it now while I’m used to it.’ ” —Contributed by Margene McKoy 

Badgered by a wholesaler to settle his account, a shopkeeper submitted 
a long list of woes that made immediate payment impossible, then con¬ 
cluded his letter thus: “The only reason I am clinging to life at all is to 
see what the hell is coming next.’’ —UPi 



the best medicine 

An ek.ht-yeaR'OID horse was en¬ 
tered for a race. Since the horse had 
li.id no previous races, he started at 
Dilds of 8 o to T, But he galloped home 
tust by several lengths. The stewards, 
naturally suspicious, called the owner 
m for questioning. 

“How is it that you’ve never raced 
this horse before,?" they demanded. 
“After all, you’ve had him for eight 
)ears.’’ 

“Well, to tell the truth,’’ the owner 
said sheepishly, ‘.‘we couldn’t catch 
him until he was seven.” Joe MtCaithy 

For 20 YEARS two politicians from 
opposing parlies quarrelled every day. 
Finally, a third man intervened. 
"Boys, this must stop," he said. “J^'t’s 
have a drink together and make 
peace." 

The politicians agreed, ami when 
the drinks were served the friend 
cried, “Now make a toast to each 
other." 

Raising his glass, the first politician 
•••lid, “Here’s wishing for you what 
you’re wishing for me.” 

“Oh, now you’re starting off 
again!” yelled the other. 

- Harry HeishAeld 

A Frenchman celebrating his 25th 
Wedding anniversary gave a bag party 


for all his friends. But the host was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Finally a friend found him in the 
libraty, drinking a brandy and staring 
into the lire. 

“Pierre," the fricinl said, “you 
should he celebrating with your guests. 
Why arc you so sad?” 

“Francois,” the husband explainctl, 
“when I had been rnarrii il for five 
years I decided to kill my wife. I went 
to my lawyei and told him what I was 
going to do. He told me if I did it I 
would get 20 years in prison. 

“Just think, Fr.m^'ois, tonight I 
would have been a free man." 

Ait Bu hu.ild 

.Sanoy, a young Scot, had been to 
London for a holiday. On his return 
a friend askcil how he had fared. 

‘ All right," he said cautiously. "But 
they’re funny folk down thert." 
“llovx’s that?" 

“Well, one night very late it must 
have been about two in the mottling 
-a man came banging and banging 
on my diwr. He shoutid aiul yelkd 
and was in a n.isty temper. At two 
o’clock, mind you!” 

“And what did you do'" 

“I didn’t do anything. I just went 
on quietly playing my bagpipes." 

('tMitiihiitoii h) John Hawn 

7 ’wo ORUNKs wandered into a zoo 
and stoppetl in front of a lion’s cage. 
As they stood watching, the lion sud¬ 
denly let out a roar. 

“Come on, let’s go," said one of the 
men. 

“Go ahead if you want to,” the 
other replied. “I’m going to stay for 
the film.” - T L. 
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A NOTED psychiatrist was a guest at 
a chic gathering, and his hostess natur> 
ally broached me subject in which he 
was most at case. 

"Would you mind telling me. 
Doctor," she asked, "how you detect 
a mental deficiency in somebody who 
appears completely normal?" 

"Nothing is easier," he replied. 
"You ask him a simple question which 
everyone should answer with no 
trouole. If he hesitates, that puts you 
on the track." 

"What sort of question?" 

"Well, you mia^t ask him, 
tain Cook made three trips round the 
world and died during one of them. 
Which one?’" 

' The hostess thought for a moment, 
then said with a nervous laugh, "You 
wouldn’t happen to have another ex¬ 
ample, would you? I must confess I 
don’t know much about history." 

—p.p 

"You KNOW, Jimmy," the late John 
Barrymore was rmrted to have re¬ 
marked to Jimmy &irante, "some day 
you should play Hamlet." 

"The hell with them small towns," 
replied Durante. "New York is the 
only place for me.” •—/.c R, 


My boss’s ii-year-old son hates 
wb, and it is like getting him to the 
dentist to make him attend dancing 
class. 

But one day the boy returned from , 
the session in an amiable mood. Sur¬ 
prised, hb father asked, "How did 
it go today?" 

"Okay,^’theboyreptied. 

*T thou^t you hated it," hb father 
went on. "what made you change 
your mind?" 


"Oh, today they ran out of gbb, so 
me an* Jimmf danced together." 

—Contributed bf Mre. D. Cook 

The boxer’s manager was grousing 
"My boy is no good in short fights," 
he said. "He needs 15 rounds." But 
preliminary fighters just don’t get 15 
round h^ts, so he finally had to settle 
for a six-rounder. 

After ten seconds in the first round 
the fighter was flat on the canvas, out 
like a light. 

"You seel" howled his manager. "1 
told you he was no good in short 
fights I" —j fa 

A TRAVELLER WAS telling of an ad 
venture in New Mexico. 

"It was harrowing," he declared. 
"Red Indians to the right of me. Red 
Indians to the left of me. Red Indians 
in front. Red Indians everywhere." 

"M^ewf" exclaimed a listener 
“What did you do?” 

"What could I do? I bought a blan 
kct." —A B 

My sister, the harassed mother 
five, was asked by a friend, "Well, 
NeU, what do you want your next ont 
to be?” 

"A grandchild I" she replied. 

—Contnbuted by Mn. Fk«nk Watoon 

A CHARACTER actOT confided to a 
pal, “I’m almost 65 years old, have 
saved half a million and have fallcii 
madly in love with a dashing young 
gbl of 19. Do you think Fd have a 
Better chance of marrying her if 1 told 
her Fm only 50?" 

"I think you'd have a better chanct 
to land her," said<the pal frankly, "1^ 
you tell her you're So r* --awBiNt cer» 



Whin discretion is the better part 
of finance, customers the world over 
know where to hide their fortunes — 
and their identities 


SECRETS or 
THE SWISS SINKS 


By ]. D. Ratcliff 


O vBE a certain group of Euro- 
' pcan banks hangs a 
shroud of mystery and 
cloak-and-Kiagger intrigue. Both 
they and their depositors figure 
rominendy in detective fact and 
ction. Newspapers have charged 
the banks wim hiding the loot of 
gangsters, Latin>American dictators 
ond tax evaders from all over the 
globe. They have been accused of 
nnancing illegal East-West trade in 
strategic materials. In fret, so many 
charges have been laid at the doors 
of Swiss banks that, the London 
Economist observed, “In recent 
years ^Zurich’ has become some- 
thing of a dirty Y^d.*’ 

V%at are the frets? 


Swiss banks differ from other 
banks in but one major respect: the 
absolute tight-lipped secrecy with 
which they conduct their business. 
Swiss bankers simply do not talk. A 
bank employee divulging informa- 
don about a customer's account 
could be fined i|^i>750 (Rs. 23,000), 
sentenced to jail for six months 
and sued by the depositor for 
damages. 

Money deposited in a Swiss bank 
is hidden as efrectively as if it were 
buried in the middle of the Sahara. 
Many Swiss banks don’t even have 
name plates on their doors. The 
head of one such insdtudon dryly 
remarks, “Our customers know 
where to find us.” 


7 ‘ 
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The customer wanting a high 
degree of anonymity is given a 
number which is known to only a 
few senior hank officials and to no 
one in the accounting department. 
Thereafter his signature is his num¬ 
ber written out in longhand. If he 
wishes funds to be transmitted by 
cable, he is assigned an elaborate 
identification code. Statements may 
he held at the bank until called for; 
otherwise they are posted in plain 
envelopes. For some important cus 
tomers in neighbouring countries, 
an agent of the bank in the client’s 
own country will post the state¬ 
ments, so that there is no foreign 
stamp to attract attention. 

Is such secrecy a deliberate at 
tempt to attract “hot” money? No, 
maintain the Swiss; it is merely an 
expression of their national charac¬ 
ter. Dr. F. E. Aschinger, financial 
editor of the respected Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung, says: “A highly developed 
sense of privacy is part of our 
nature. I do not know what the man 
in the next office earns, or where 
he lives. He prefers it that way, and 
so do 1.” 

Because of the lack of natural re¬ 
sources in their native country, the 
Swiss have always bccii forced to 
make a livelihood through special 
lines of endeavour. Long .igo they 
became world-famous for their 
shrewd, sound management of 
money. 

Voltaire is reputed to have joked: 
“If you see a CJeneva banker jump 
out of a window, follow him. There 


is money to be made on the wa\ 
down.” * 

Traditionally a neutral country, 
Switzerland has offered Europe 
something which couldn’t be found 
elsewhere: a safe, secret sanctuarv 
for money. After each world war 
other European currencies were 
devalued—while the Swiss franc 
stayed hard. Inevitably the country 
became a haven for wealth. 
(Although no exact figures are avail 
able, it is estimated that 500 Swiss 
banks today hold for foreign ac 
counts cash and securities worth 

1,000 million—Rs. 1,300 crores.) 

From time to time Swiss sccrecs 
faces a severe test. One of the worst 
came in the ’30’s, when Nazi (irr 
many required all citizens to declare 
funds held abroad- -on pain of con 
centration camp internment, or of 
death. 

Gestapo agents often accoin 
panied suspected depositors to Swiss 
banks, forcing the susjiects to .isk 
to withdraw funds. Hut bank jfli 
(ials outwitted them. They h.id 
ordered their cmployc'cs to ai i 
dumb, and never to talk in tin 
presence of a second person. 

Nazi agents even tortured impris 
oned depositors, obtained the cable 
code numbers, then wired for funds 
Hankers, aware that a reply might 
be a sentence of death, refused to 
transmit funds until a Swiss con 
sulate in Germany had made a dis 
creet investigation. It was to protect 
the lives of harried Jewish deposi 
tors that the Swiss banking act oi 
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J934 placed heavy penalties on vio 
l.ition o£ secrecy. 

In 1945 the victorious Allies de¬ 
manded an accounting for, and con- 
iiscation of, all (lerman assets held 
in Switzerland.'The Swiss refused. 
Then the Allies blocked Swiss assets 
in London and New York, and 
stopped dll rail transit to the coun¬ 
try. Faced with a critical shortage 
i)f food, fuel and raw materials, the 
Swiss yielded—in typical fashion. 
Mo direct evamination of iiank ac- 
Lounts was ordered. Instead, the 
Swiss Compensation Oflicc merely 
asked each bank to report the gross 
amount of (jcrman assets. I'he total 
tame to ^^5 million (Rs. 48 crores), 
and this became the basis for a 
negotiated settlement. 

Today continuing efforts arc 
made to prise information out of 
the canny Swiss—mainly by agents 
from Iron Curtain countries seeking 
to lay hands on funds of their own 
nationals. A favourite ruse is to at¬ 
tempt to make a dejiosit to the ac¬ 
count of a suspect. If accepted, it 
would be strong evidence that an 
account liid exist. Therefore, Swiss 
banks refuse to accept such deposits 
from unidentified people. Two years 
ago an attache of the Romanian 
diplomatic corps in Berne was re¬ 
putedly expelled from Switzerland 
for attempting this type of econo¬ 
mic espionage. 

A serious blow to Swiss banking 
pride came in 1958 when Spanish 
police arrested the agent of one of 
‘Switzerland’s largesthanks. 
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Incredibly, it seems that he car¬ 
ried a code book listing names of 
Spanish depositors and their account 
numbers. vSince some t»f the deposi¬ 
tors were politically prominent, a 
major financial scandal was re¬ 
vealed. 'Lhe Franco regime settled 
the m.itler by imposing fines of 
million (Rs. crores) and con 
fiscating assets worth a further 
£i million. 

Do Swiss banks provide a safe 
depository for the funds of gang¬ 
sters? Although few reputable bank¬ 
ers want gangster-owned accounts, 
it is clear that they do exist in Swiss 
banks—just as they exist in other 
banks. For the gangster, Swiss 
banks have obvious attractions. His 
funds are safe from the scrutinv of 
police and income tax authorities. 
Ii\in Swiss lax authorities cannot 
pen>rate the banks’ secrecy, al¬ 
though they h.ivc tried, through 
court action, a number of times. 

Two years ago the U.S. Bureau 
of Narcotics broke up a giant dojic 
ring operating from New York. 
Fragmentary records seized in a 
raid showctl cable transfers of at 
least /25,o«M) (Rs. 3-2 lakh.s) to ac 
counts in three Swiss banks. The 
Bureau is convinced that the total 
deposits of the ring must be much 
larger—but there is no way to find 
out, or to get at the money. 

The Press repeatedly reports vast 
sums deposited in Swiss banks by 
current and former Latin-American 
dictators—Cuba’s Batista, Guate¬ 
mala’s Arbenz, and various others. 
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According to these stories, Argen¬ 
tina’s Juan Per6n tops the list—with 
^35 million (Rs. 48 crores) which 
his late wife, Eva, took to Geneva 
when she was touring Europe in 
1947. But these reports are founded 
Ivgely on guesswork. “Such depos¬ 
its undoubtedly exist,’’ a respected 
Geneva banker told me, “just as 
they must exist in London and New 
York. But from what I know of dic¬ 
tators* psychology, thev probably 
keep most of their funas in a suit¬ 
case under the bed—ready to Bee at 
any moment.’’ 

By Swiss law, all unclaimed de¬ 
posits belong to the bank, not the 
state, and vast unclaimed funds are 
rumoured to be reposing in Swiss 
banks—funds of Emilies extermi¬ 
nated by the Nazis, of assassinated 
dictators, and the like. Ex-King 
Peter of Yugoslavia, now living 
in straitened circumstances in 
Monaco, is firmly convinced that his 
father. King Alexander, assassinated 
in Marseilles in 1934, had large de¬ 
posits in Swiss numbered accounts. 
He has made persistent efforts to 
locate such funds, but to no avail. 
(The Swiss insist that undaimed 
accounts are virtually non-existent. 


They point out that they require all 
depositors in'numbered accounts to 
name one or more beneficiaries in 
case of death.) 

The French are by hu: the largest 
foreign depositors in Switzerland 
followed by Italians, Germans and 
South Americans. Exchange con 
trol regulations handicap those 
British people who would like to 
take advantage of Swiss Licilities. 

The gravest charge brought 
against the Swiss is that they ^r 
hour funds for tax evaders. Until 
clamped down on by the Swiss 
Bankers Association, one Geneva 
bank advertised in the Press abroad 
—^in effect, openly invitmg people 
to hide funds feom the tax collector 
in numbered accounts. 

One banker says frankly, “It is 
presumed that a large prop^on of 
foreign numbered accounts are 
here for purposes of tax evasion.” 
But; however the world may pro 
tes^ the Swiss are likely to go their 
uniijffled way—providing the bank 
ing security chat the world wants, 
and the secrecy which is part ot 
the Swiss nature. Over the centuries 
this has proved to be an unbeatable 
business combination. 


Season qf Mists 

October is a lover’s mcKitklMcttise it indiidea all the seasons, revealing 
what the years must hold for man and woman-4ong days of sunshine, 
obscuring mists, high encounters of winds, cleansing rains and whitening 
hosts. Wtawer 

Let us be done with the stale convention of autumnal sorrow, life 
among the leaves goes down fi^all itt flags flying; all Its flfes pldyingi 
allitsdnuasbeadiii^ 



The Most Unforgettable 

Character Fve Met By Alexa Stirung Fraser 


Bobby Jones 



From childhood it was clear that 
Bobby Jorus was going to be a great 
golfer—and a fiery personality 


WAS A FRAIL child, and that ao 
|touiited for my meeting Bobby 
Jones—he was nail, too. Both our 
parents had moved out of the city 
of Atlanta, Georgia, where my 
father was British Consul, to live 
across the road from the East Lake 
Country Club in the hope that ex¬ 
posure to swimming, tennis and 
golf would improve our health. Bob 
was only five, and 1 was nme; we 
became playmates simply because 
there were few other children 
around. 

We swam, exjperimentally. We 
tried tennis a little. Almost at once 
. we settled upon golf* When it was 
dear that we were serious about the 

Aura Siuuno FRaur, bom la tbe 
United Sates <A Bridib rareno, nak» 
among die great women mners of all dme. 
^le was United Staas women’s Amatm 
Chan^pion x9i6->xjao» and Can a d ia n 
Wmnen's Open Champiim in xpao and X914. 
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game, Bob’s father cut d(iwn a set 
of lIuBs for him (clubs were wood¬ 
en-shafted in those days), and for 
my next birthday I received a set of 
clubs to match my size. The club 
professional, a little Scotsman 
named Stewart Maiden-who had, 
1 think, the most perfect swing in 
golf—gave us lessons, free of charge. 

By the time Bob was eight he was 
obviously destined to become a re¬ 
markable player. Even then, adults 
watched his straight tee shots with 
envy, sighed over his crisp irons, 
applauded his deadly putting. How 
ever, he had one flaw—his temper. 
Let him make a poor shot and he’d 
turn livid with rage, throw his club 
after the ball, or break it over his 
knee, or kick at the ground and let 
out a stream of very adult oaths. 

As 1 grew into my teens, Bob’s 
temper tantrums began to embarrass 
me. It was perhaps amusing to see 
an eight-year-old break his club 
when he made a bad shot, but not so 
amusing when the boy was 12 or 13. 
l^eople began to gossip about his 
conduct, and I wished my father 
could have a few words with him. 
My father. Dr. Alexander Stirling, 
saw golf as a measurejnent of a 
man’s character. He had sternly in¬ 
stilled in me the ethics of *^he game. 
When he gave me my own set of 
clubs, he said, “Alexa, play to win. 
But even more important than win 
ning is your conduct on the course. 
Do not lose your temper over a 
poor shot. Do not sulk in defeat. 
Be gracious in victory.” 


Inevitably, Father did talk to Bob, 
but not in quite the way I would 
have desired. One afternoon Father 
and 1 were playing a round together 
and came upon Bob just as he 
topped a drive, fie threw his club 
after the ball and swore loudly. 

Father, normally a soft-voiced 
man, drew himself up and thunder 
ed, “Young man, don’t you know 
better than to use l.mguage like tliat 
in front of a ladv?” He took me b\ 

a # 

the hand and marched me off tlu 
course. That was the end of m\ 
games with Bob. 

For the next two years 1 saw him 
at the country-club parties, but I 
wasn’t allowed to [day golf with 
him. He was a handsome boy, witli 
a gentle, wry way of smiling, and, 
except for his bursts of tempei on 
the course, his manners were im 
peccable. 

Then a situation arose to whuli 
my father could not object. During 
the First World War the Red Cross 
asked Bob and me to go on a fund 
raising tour of exhibition matches 
I agreed with some misgivings. B\ 
now I had played enough tourn.i 
meat golf to be steeped in the tradi 
tions of the game, and 1 didn’t want 
to be humiliated by Bob’s outbursts 

Sure enough, he lost control, and 
at the worst possible place— Bos 
ton’s aristocratic Brae Burn Countrs 
Club. At the eighth hole he missai 
an easy shot. I saw the blood climb 
his neck and flood his face. Then h<’ 
picked up his ball and hurled it 
into the woods. A gasp of surprise 
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and shock went through the large 
crowd watching us. 1 wished only 
that the ground beneath me would 
open and let me sink from sight. 

Later, when I berated him. Bob 
said, “I don’t give a damn what 
anybody thinks about me.” After a 
moment he added, “I only get angry 
with myself.” Suddenly I saw him 
as a 15-year'old boy driven by the 
demand of perfection he made of 
himself. Whenever he fell short of it 
he went into a rage, not at the ball 
or the club or tlie course or the stx.*c- 
tators or his opponent, but at him 
self. Worst of all, he knew that these 
outbursts released a psychological 
poison ill him that ups^t his game. 

In fact. Bob was just heading into 
what sports writers came to call his 
“Seven Lean Years.” During this 
period he entered a lot of major 
tournaments and was frequently 
runner-up — but never champion. 
Always there would be one shot that 
would bring on the flood of rage; 
and always that one flaw beat him. 

One such unhappy event took 
place in the spring of 1921, when 
he and I were members of the U.S. 
group that went to Britain to com¬ 
pete in the Open and Amateur 
championships. O^ily 18, charming, 
modest, thoughtful and, oh, so 
handsome. Bob was the centre of 
attention wherever he went. He 
dressed gaily in fawn-coloured 
plus-fdurs, a cashmere sweater and 
gleamiing, handj-made shoes. He 
was cheered as “Bonnie Bobbie,” 
and the crowds fervently hoped he 
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would win the British Open Cham¬ 
pionship at St. Andrews in Scodand. 
But disaster awaited him there. 

Bob made a creditable showing in 
the first three rounds. On the first 
nine of the fiiurth round, however, 
his game seemed to come apart, and 
he took a 43. Then, playing the iith 
hole, he put an iron shot into the 
famous Strath bunker, which was 
terribly deep. Four times he chopped 
with his niblick, only to have his 
ball jump half-way up the precipi¬ 
tous cliff and roll down again. On 
his fifth try the ball flew out of the 
bunker, over the green and into the 
sea beyond. B(ib tore his score card 
into tiny bits, threw the shrctls into 
the sea and stormed off the course. 

Back at home, Bob’s critics pulled 
no punches. They said he was a 
spoilt child, a bad loser. The return 
to East Lake must have been humili¬ 
ating for him. He could not shut his 
ears to the attacks upon him, nor 
blind his eyes to the obvious fact 
that fewer admirers followed him. 
He seemed a lonely figure as he 
strode through practice rounds, 
battling with his game and himself. 

Late that same summer he entered 
the U.S. Open at the Columbia 
Country Club in Washington. This 
was to be the turning fxiint in his 
career. Until the last round he had a 
good chance of winning. Then, at 
the fifth hole, with every stroke a 
crucial one, he hooked his second 
shot out of bounds. He dropped 
another ball and, incredibly, hooked 
it to the same spot. The gallery 
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Stared apprehensively at Bob. He 
stood rigid, his hands gripping the 
club until his knuckles were white. 
But he made no move, no sound; 
his face was an expressionless mask. 
The only thing he could not con¬ 
trol was the wave of blood that 
poured up into his neck and face. 
Gradually it receded; then he re¬ 
laxed his hands, gave the gallery a 
wry smile, dropped another ball and 
finished the round. He returned a 
77, his worst score for years, but it 
was the finest round of his life. He 
had at last mastered himself; he was 
ready to become the greatest cham¬ 
pion in the history of the game. 

In 1923 Bob won the U.S. Open; 
in 1924 die U.S. Amateur; in 1925 
the U.S. Amateur again; in 1926 the 
British Open and the U.S. Open; in 
1927 the British Open and the U.S. 
Amateur; in 1928 ^ U.S. Amateur 
for the fourth ame; m 1929 the U.S. 
Open for the third time. Then, in 
1930, he made the incredible 
"Grand Slam*’ of all four major 
championships: the British Ama¬ 
teur and Open, the U.S. Amateur 
and Open. This is a feat that has 
never oeen matched. It was the 
decade of Bobby Jones. 

His fame rested not only on his 
phenomenal play but on his sporting 
conduct. He was the most mwest of 
champions. He once said, "A fellow 
would be an idiot to ^ puffed up 
over a thing like playing ^If.” He 
was foursquare honest alxnit the 
game. In a crucial match he penal¬ 
ized himself a stroke for moving 


his ball accidentally in the rough 
when he addvssed it with his club. 
No one was near him or could pos 
sibly have noticed the slight move¬ 
ment of the ball, but he insisted on 
the penalty. When he was praised 
for mis he said, "You might as well 
raise a man for not robbing a 
ank." Always generous to rival 
competitors, he once remarked, "1 
don’t play against men, i play 
against par.’’ It was still a batdc 
with himself for perfection. 

After winning his Grand Slam, 
Bob announced that he was retiring 
from competition golf. There was 
nothing more to win, so he decided 
to make a few films about golf and 
then concentrate on his business 
interests and his law practice in 
Atlanta. He had had a bnllunt 
scholastic record, had married a 
beautiful girl and was starting a 
family; he was surrounded by a host 
of adnuring friends; he was 28 years 
old. All of us who knew Bob said 
to ourselves, "What a wonderful 
future is in store for him. And he 
deserves every bit of it.’* 

What really was in the future was 
tragedy. In July 1948 Bob, then a 
successful businessman and a civic 
leader, played a benefit exhibition 
match to hdp raise money for a hos¬ 
pital in the litde North Carolina 
town of Highlands. He found that 
he was having some di&ulty in 
co-ordinating, and he felt terribly 
tired. But he finished the match. He 

E ut the experience down to general 
itigue and decided that he needed 
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a rest. That was the last game of 
golf he was ever to play in public. 

One evening a month later he 
had started to putt a few balls on 
the living-room carpet when his leg 
suddenly gave way beneath him. 
He then submitted to a complete 
medical examination, and the grim 
truth was revealed. He had a disease 
of the spinal cord which caused a 
weakness of the muscles. The fol¬ 
lowing year he had two operations, 
but tl^ did not correct the trouble; 

‘ he was likely to be a pain-racked 
invalid for the rest of his life. 

I did not see Bob at this time. I 
had married a Canadian doctor, 
moved to Ottawa and had a family 
of three children. But one day 1 re¬ 
ceived a letter from him saying that 
the United States Golf Association 
was going to have a celebration of 
the golden anniversary of the Wom¬ 
en’s Amateur Golf Championship, 
and he very much wantra me to 
come to Atlanta and participate. 

Reporters and photographers met 
me at the station and told me that 
Bob was waiting at the top of the 
stairs. This news came as a shock. 
He really couldn’t walk downstairs I 
Until tlw moment I hadn't quite 
believed it. Half-way w the stairs I 
saw him, and 1 felt as it a steel band 
had suddenly been clamped round 
my chest. 

On the retina of my memory was 
impressed the picture of a nand- 
some young man in plus-fours, 
swinging a golf club wim tremen¬ 
dous power and grace. In tragic 


contrast there stood before me a 
man supported on two sticks, a 
brace on right leg, his face grey. 

We shook hands and then startra 
towards his car. He didn’t walk; he 
dragged his feet along without be¬ 
ing able to lift them, his face set 
against the pain each movement 
cost him. When we reached the car 
he worked himself behind the 
wheel, and we started off for the 
Atlanta Athletic Club, where I was 
to stay. We talked of old times as 
he drove, and I found he was put¬ 
ting me completely at ease. Bob 
was not self-conscious about his 
problem; he simply ignored it. 

During the following days I 
learned die truth about Bob’s con¬ 
dition from his feiends. He would 
not get better. He was in constant 
pain, but he went to his office every 
day and to the East Lake golf club 
frequendy. He refused to use a 
wheel chair, although it would 
ease hi^ paifi considerably, and he 
succumbed to an clectrk golf cart 
only because he could not fdlow the 
matches otherwise. He doggedly 
maintained hi& interests and activi¬ 
ties, fighting with all his strength 
against the slowly smothering pa- 
ruysis. And he’d be damned if he 
was .going tg have any sloppy sym¬ 
pathy. About this point he was 
profanely specific. 

We were having lunch on the ter¬ 
race at East Lake one afternoon 
when suddenly his face was bathed 
in perspiration. He reached into his 
powet for two small pillsAvhich he 
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popped into his mouth. Then he ex¬ 
plained, apologetically, “The doc¬ 
tors said 1 should take them when 
the pain gets too bad.” 

That reference to his illness gave 
me the courage to discuss it with 
him, and to ask him how he man¬ 
aged to remain so cheerful. He 
laughed and replied, “One morning 
a few weeks ago I woke up with¬ 
out remembering my condition, and 
I stepped out of bed to walk to the 
bathroom. I fell flat on my face, of 
course. I lay on that floor and beat 
it with my fists and cursed at the 
top of my voice. For ten minutes 
nobody dared to come near me. I 
would have bitten them.” 

He told the story with wry hu¬ 
mour. 1 commented that if he could 
laugh at himself, it certainly showed 
he’d made an adjustment to his 
condition. 

“Adjustment?” he said, squinting 
thoughtfully across the links now 
flooded with beautiful autumn sun¬ 
light. “If adjustment means accept¬ 
ance, I’d say no. I still can’t accept 
this thing; I fight it every day. 
When it first happened to me I was 
pretty bitter, and there were times 
when I didn’t want to go on living. 
But I did go on living, so 1 had to 
face the problem of how i was to 
live. I decided that I’d just do the 
very best I could.” 

We fell silent, and my memory 
raced back to the day when he had 


won his first U.S. Amateur cham¬ 
pionship and 'the reporters had 
pressed him to analyse his game, 
to explain in what way he was a 
better player than the others in the 
tournament. He had thought a mo¬ 
ment, then said soberly that he 
didn’t think he was a better player 
than some of the others; he thought 
he had won simply because he had 
tried harder. As I looked at my old 
friend now, I realized he hadn't 
changed. 

And so Bob has gone on, tackling 
every pioblem he confronts with 
the same dogged perfectionism that 
he learned on the course. As long 
as I live, I shall never forget the 
morning during my Atlanta visit 
when we stopped at a rehabilitation 
centre where Bob was having some 
physiotherapy treatment. He climh 
ed out of the car and started his tor¬ 
turous trip u> the building entrance, 
dragging his legs one after the other. 
When, after what seemed an eter¬ 
nity, he reached the door, he turned 
to flash me a fleeting smile of tn 
umph—the same expression he al 
ways wore when he made a gtxjcl 
recovery from the rough, or blasted 
up to the pin from a bunker." 

From long ago I remembered his 
words, “I don’t play against other 
men, I play against par.” And his 
smile now, from the doorway of the 
hospital, said to me, “Well, I didn’t 
take a bogey on that hole.” 



e future has a way of repaying those who are patient with it. 


—The Rev. Arthur Pringle 






This moving masterpiece—the story of a sensitive child in 
an alien world—in almost literal detailj the story of 
Kipling’s own childhood 


By Ruoyard Kipi tn(. 



iiEY WERE putting Punch 
|to bed—the ayah and 
the big Surti boy with the 
red and gold turban. Judy, already 
tucked inside her mosquito-cur¬ 
tains, was nearly asleep. Punch had 
been allowed to stay up for dinner. 
Many privileges had been accorded 
to Punch within the last ten days, 
and he wondered why. 

“Punch-baba is going away,” said 
the ayah. “Across the sea in a big 
ship. In another week there will be 
no Punch-baba to pull my hair.” 
She sighed softly, for the boy of the 
household was very dear to her 
heart. 

Next morning Judy shouted that 

Condensed from a short story in Wee Willie 


there was a rat in the nursery, and 
thus Punch forgot to tell her the 
wonderful news. It did not much 
matter, for Judy was only three and 
she would not have understood. But 
Punch was five; and he knew that 
going to England would be much 
nicer than the usual trip to the hills. 

Papa and Mamma sold the 
brougham and the piano, and took 
long council together over a bundle 
of letters bearing the Rocklington 
postmark. 

“The letters in themselves are ex¬ 
cellent, and the terms are moderate 
enough,” said Mamma. “But the 
worst of it is that the children will 
be among strangers for five years.” 

Winkie. published by Maemittan, London HI 
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Me chapi" and that Mamma was always there, 
SwtjM *ure to make Punch could not understand what 

__ t__tf < 



^^vherevethe goes.*’ 

‘ wiift chHld help loving my 

' Were over the cots 

imrsiefy hnn^t night, and 
WW aofdy. After 

gone she knelt 

jN%*a cot viA pat up a 
i&ipipal jpaaen “Let 
kofe*4iiy cplraten and be 
l<to‘^llel& atl'shoiild be, but 
let me preserve their love for ever. 
Amen.” 

Next day they all went down to 
the sea, and there was a scene when 
Punch and Judy learned that the 
ayah must be len: behind. But they 


u 


««* 


Mamma meant. But he strove to do 
his duty: that night when Mamma 
left the cabin, he said to Judy: “Ju, 
you bememb^ Mamma?” 

Torse I do,” said Judy. 

Then always bemembn Mam¬ 
ma, 'r else I won*t give you my 
paper ducks.” 

So Judy promised always to “be- 
member Mamma.” 

“You must make haste and learn 
to write, Punch,” said Papa, “and 
then you*ll be able to write letters to 
us in Bombay.” 

“ril come into your room,” said 
Punch, and Papa choked. 

Papa and Mamma were always 


found a thousand fascinating thing^ choking in the days after they land- 
on the big P. & O. steamer and ed. If Punch took Judy to task for 
soon dried their tears. In the days not “bemembering,” they choked; 
diat followed there was so much to and so they did 'k Judy put her 
see and do that Punch nearly forgot mouth for a kiss, 
the ayah and with tUfficul^ remcm> One day a cab, piled with their 
beiied a few words of Hindustani, luggage, toc^ rhe m tx> an austere 
once his second speech. litde viUa called “Downe Lodge.” 

But Judy was much worse. The Punch eyed the house with dis- 
day b^ore the steamer reached favour. It stood on a sandy road, 
Soiithanmton, Mamma asked her if and a cold wind tickled his knickei- 
ibciwould not like to see the ayah b^ered legs, 
i^gaiai Judy’s blue eyes turned to the “Let us go away,” said Punch, 
itttniih* cf sea tiiat had swallowed “This is not a pretty place.” 

her tmv pas^ and said: “Ayah 1 But Mamma and Papa and Judy 
what ayah?” had left the cab, and all the luggage 

M amm a cried over her and Punch was being taken into the house. At 
marvelled. It was then that he heard the doorstep stood a woman in 
^ the first time Mamma’s pas- black, and & smiled largely, with 
ttonate appeal to him never to let dry chapped lips. Behind her was a 
fudy forget Mamma. Seeing that man, bi^ bony, grey, and lame in 
ji^wai3K>ung^ridiciiloudy youngs one leg--behuid mm a boy of 1% 
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black-haired and oily in appearance. 
Punch surveyed the trio, and ad¬ 
vanced without fear, as he had been 
accustomed to do in Bombay when 
callers came. 

“How do you do?** said he. “I am 
Punch.** But they liiere all looking 
at the luggage^-dll except the grey 
man, who mok hands with Punch, 
and said be was **& sman little 
fdUow*** 

For six days they all stayed 
and Mamma wept at intervab^ SMUl 
showed the woman in black all 
Punch*s clothes—a liberty which 
Punch resented. “But p*haps she's a 
new white ayah»** he thought. “I'm 
to call her Androsa.'* 

Punch did not approve of the 


woman or the boy. He liked the 
grey man, **Uncleharri,’* who 
showed him a litde ship with rig¬ 
ging that took up and down. 

One morning Punch and Judy^ 
were roused in me chill dawn to sag 
good-bye; and of all people to Paa& 
and Mamma—both crying. Pua M 
was very sle^y and Judy waynjOg 
“Don't mrget us,** 

Mamma. “Oh, my liflkdB BIffigl 
us, an^^gyM^pW^BH^B 

“Fve told Judy to bemember,*' 
said Punch, wrigglmg. “I've told 
Judy—^ten—forty—-'leven thousand 
times. But Ju's so young-^mte a 
baby, isn't she?** 

“Yes,** said Papa^ “quite a baby, 


UDYARD Kjpldig was a 23-year 


wrote this story; it recalls vividly 
the unhappiness of his own chilo- 
hood. In 1871 Rudyard, aged six, 
and his sister Tnx, aged three, were 
brought from India to hve in the 
healmier chmate of Southsea in the 
care of a retired naval odker and his 
wife; their parents returned to Bom¬ 
bay where Kipling semor was an art 
teacher. The guardians' stnetness 
and lack of understanding made die 
next five years a period of such 
misery fat Rudyard that his health 
was undermin^ and his eyesight 
weakened Finally the chudrm's 
mother returned to England and took them to hve with her on a farm 
at Loughton, in Epping Forest, until the boy recovered. Baa, Baa, Blae\ 
Sheep was first pttUishea m AUalubad in 1889. 
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and you must be gotxl to Judy, and 
make haste and learn to write and— 
and -and —” 

Punch was back in his bed again. 
Judy was fast .isicep, and there was 
the rattle of a cab below. Papa and 
Mamma had gone away. Of course 
they would come back soon, as they 
always did. So Punch fell asleep till 
the true morning, when the black- 
haired boy met him with the infor 
mation that Papa and Mamma had 
gone to Bombay, and that he and 
Judy were to stay at Downe Lodge 
“for ever.” Antirosa, tearfully ap¬ 
pealed to for a contradiction, said 
that Harry had spoken the truth, 
and that it behoved Punch to fold 
up his clothes neatly on going to 
bed. Punch went out and wept bit¬ 
terly with Judy, into whose fair head 
he had driven some ideas of tlie 
meaning of separation. 

When a matured man discovers 
that he has been deserted by Provi¬ 
dence, deprived of his God, and cast, 
without help, comfort, or sympathy, 
upon a world which is new and 
strange to him, his despair is gener¬ 
ally supposed to be impressive. A 
child, under exactly similar circum¬ 
stances, cannot very well curse God 
and die. It howls till its nose is red, 
its eyes are sore, and its head aches. 
Punch and Judy, through no fault of 
their own, had lost all their world. 
They sat in the hall and cried, the 
blacK'haircd boy looking on from 
afar. 

At last, when the boy had gone to 
school. Punch raised his head from 


the floor and sniffed mournfully. 
Judy was nearly asleep. I'hree short 
years had not taught her how to 
bear sorrow with full knowledge. 
There was a distant, dull boom in 
the air—the sound of the sea—the 
sea that must be traversed to get to 
Bombay. 

“Quick, Ju!” he cried. “We’re 
close to the sea. I can hear it! Tliat’.s 
where they’ve went. P’haps we can 
catch them. They didn’t mean to go 
without us. They’ve only forgot.” 

“IsS,” said Judy. “They’ve onl) 
forgotted.” 

He took Judy by the hand, and 
the two ran unseen through the gar 
den in the direction of the sea. Half 
an hour the wearied little legs 
tramped across heath, potato patch 
and sand dune, and then came upon 
the great grey sea at low tide. I lun 
dreds of crabs were scuttling about 
the beach, but there was no trace ol 
Papa and Mamma. 

There “Uncleharri” found them 
—Punch dissolved in tears, but try 
ing to divert Judy with an “ickle 
trab,” and Judy wailing to the pili 
less horizon for “Mamma.” 

All this time not a word about 
Black Sheep. He came later, and 
Harry the black-haired boy was 
mainly responsible for his coming. 

Judy—^who could help loving little 
Judy.?—^passed, by special permit, 
into the kitchen and dience straight 
to Aunty Rosa’s heart. Harry was 
Aunty Rosa’s one child, and Punch 
was the extra boy about the house. 
There was no special place for him 
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or his little dflairs, and he was for¬ 
bidden to sprawl on sofas and ex¬ 
plain his ideas about the manufac¬ 
ture of this world. Sprawling was 
lazy and wore out sofas, and little 
boys were not expected to talk. 

Harry might reach across the 
table and take what he wanted; 
Judy might point and get what she 
wanted. Punch was forbidden to do 
either. He soon forgot to tell Judy 
to “bememher Mamma.” 

This lapse w.is excusable, l)ecause 
he had been intrcxluced by Aunty 
Rosa to two very impiessive things 
—.in abstraction called CJod, the in 
timate friend and .illy of Aunty 
Rosa, generally believed to live be 
hind the kitchen range because it 
was hot there—^and a dirty brown 
book filled with unintelligible dots 
and marks. 

Afterwards he learned to know 
the J-ord as the only thing in the 
world more awful than Aunty Rosa 
—as a Creature that stood in the 
background and counted the strokes 
of the cane. 

But the reading was, just then, a 
much more serious matter than any 
creed. Aunty Rosa sat him upon a 
table and told him that A B meant 
ab. 


“Why.?” said Punch. “Why does 
A B mean ab.?’* 

“Because I tell you it does,” said 
Aunty Rosa, “and you’ve got to say 


It. 


For months, against his will, 
Punch stumbled through the brown 
book. He repeated till he was thrice 


weary, “the C'at lay on the Mat and 
the Rat came in.” Then, in a vener¬ 
able magazine, he found a portent¬ 
ous picture of a griffin, with verses 
below. This glimpse of new worlds 
was so tantalizing that he decided 
to read about everything. 

As soon as Punch could string a 
few pot hooks together, he wrote to 
Bombay, demanding by return of 
post “all the books in all the world.” 
P.ipa sent Grimm*s Fairy Tales and 
d Hans Andersen. That was 
enough. If he were only left alone 
Punch could pass, at any hour he 
chose, into a land of his own, be 
yond reach of Aunty Rosa and her 
Cod, Harry and his tcasemenls, and 
Judy’s claims to be played with. 

“Don’t disturve me, I’m reading. 
Go and play in the kitchen,” 
grunted Punch. “Auntv Rosa lets 
you go there.” Judy was cutting her 
second teeth and was fretful. She 
.ippcaled to Aunty Rosa, who de¬ 
scended on Punch. 

“I was reading,” he expLained. 

“You’re only doing that to show 
off,” said Aunty Rosa. “Play with 
Judy now, and don’t open a b(X)k 
for a week.” 

Judy did not pass a very enjoy 
able playtime with Punch, who was 
consumed with indignation. I'here 
was a pettiness at the bottom of the 
prohibition which ]iuzzled him. 

“It’s what I like to do,” he said, 
“and she’s found out that and 
stopped me. Don’t cry, Ju—^it 
wasn’t your fault—please don’t cry, 
or she’ll say 1 made you.” 
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After dinner Judy would often be 
whisked off bv Aunty Rosa, while 
Punch was left to play alone, **and 
be sure that I hear you doine it.'* 

It was not a cheering emj[Moy, for 
he had to make a playful noise. At 
last, with infinite craft, he devised 
an arrangement whereby the table 
could be supported as to three legs 
on my bricks, leaying the foiurdi 
clear^to br^KM^n^ the flooi^. He 
couldLwtiiSt^il^ ta]^ widvoiyt Imd 
and with the*ot£er» 

This^l^ 

AunmmMmSSAMon 


that 




enough wbe 

-rb not a ambtf P* 
;. Aunty 

Ibkhofaiwheiv^tttid 
Punch was beaten then and there 
over the shoulders. It was a revela> 
tion to him, and he was left to weep 
himself into repentance. 

Hairry enters the rtiOm, eydng 
Punch, a dishevelled heap in the 
comer, with disgust. 

“You’re a liar—a young liar," 
said Harry, with great unction, 
“and you’re to have tea alone be¬ 
cause ycfi^re 4 aot fit, to speak to nii 

to Judy 

ififiRJil 5 ther gives you leav^« 
W^imrapt her. Mother says so." 

reduced Punch to a 
aSiSad agony of tears, Harry de- 
tfttted upsfairs with the news that 
hmch was still tebeUibus. 


Uncle Harry sat uneasily in the 
dining-room. 'Damn it all, Rosa,*' 
said he at last, “can't you leave the 
child alone? He's a good little chap 
with me.** 

“He puts on his best manners 
with you,Henry,*' said Aunty Rosa, 
“but I'm very much afraid that he 
is the Black Sheep of the family.*’ 

Harry heard and stored up the 
name for future use. 

From that day began the down¬ 
fall of Punch, now Black Sheep. 

“Untmstworthy in one thing, un- 
tmstworthy in all,*' said Aunty 
Rosa, and Harry felt that Black 
Sheep was delivered into his hands. 
He would wake him up in the night 
to ask him why he was such a liar. 

“I don't know,** Punch would 
reply. 

“Then don't you think you ought 
to get up and pray to God for a new 
heart?'* 


“Y-yess.** 

“Get out and pray, then I'* And 
Punch would get out of bed with 
raging hate. He was always tum¬ 
bling into trouble. Har^ had a 
knadc of cross-examining him as to 
his day's doings, which seldom 
failed to lead him, sleepy and 
savage, into half a dozen contradic- 
IbUs-idi duly'reported to Aunty 
RMflbtcinoffiuiigw^ 

“Veu uien’t to fie w bad as diit»" 
said Judy, kwiMtriclfien at the cata¬ 
logue of* crimes, 

“^y are iflow?” 

“I don^ Bladt Sheep 

would reply. “Ilm noi^ if 1 Only 
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wasn't bothered upside down. Oh, 
Ju! Don't you say I'm bad too." 

“Aunty Rosa says you are," said 
Judy. “She told the Vicar so when 
he came yesterday." 

“Why does she tell all the people 
outside the house about me? It isn't 
fair," said Black Sheep. “When I 
was in Bombay, and was bad— 
doing bad, not made-up like this— 
Mamma told Papa, and Papa told 
me he knew, ancl t^t was all. Out¬ 
side people didn't know too." 

“I don't remember," said Judy 
wistfully. “I was all litde then. 
Mamma was just as fond of you as 
she was of me, wasn't she?" 

“ 'Course she was.. So was Papa. 
So was everybody." 

“Aunty Rosa says that you are a 
Trial and a Black Sheep, and I'm 
not to speak to you more than I can 
help." 

“Always? Not outside of the 
times when you mustn't speak to 
me at all?" 

Judy nodded her head mourn¬ 
fully. Black Sheep turned away in 
despair, but Judy's arms were round 
his neck. 

“Never mind. Punch," she whis¬ 
pered. “I will speak to vou. You're 
my own brother though you are— 
Wifpi Aunty Rosa says you're Bad, 
and Hatijr says you're a litde 
CQ#srd. He says mat if 1 pulled 
yw hair hard, you’d cry." 

**Pull then," said Punch. 

Judy pulled gingerly. 

“Piul narder-^ Iiacd ^ you can 1 
Therel 1 don’t mind ho«r much 


you pull it now. If youll speak to 
me same as ever I’U let you pull it 
as much as you like—pull it out if 
you like. But I know if Harra came 
and stood by and made you do kl'd 
cry.” ' 

So the two children sealed the 
compact with a kiss, and Black 
Sheep's heart was cheered within 
Jiim, and by extreme caution and 
careful avoidance of Harry he ac¬ 
quired virtue, and was allowed t6 
read undisturbed for a week. Uncle 
Harry took him for walks, and cob- 
soled him with rough tenderness, 
never calling him Black Sheep. 
They went often to the cemetei^, 
where for hours the man would sit, 
while the boy read epitaphs. 

“1 shall lie there soon," said he 
to Black Sheep, one winter evening, 
when his face showed white as a 
worn silver coin* A month later; he 
turned sharply round, ere half a 
morning walk was completed, and 
stumped back to the house. “Put me 
to bed, Rosa," he muttered. “I've 
walked my last." 

They put him to bed, and for a 
fortni^t the shadow of his sickness 
lay upon the house, and Black 
Sheep went to and fro unobserved. 
Papa had sent him some new books, 
and he vihis tdld to keep quiet 
'“Uncle Haiyy's gomg m 
said Judly, who now live 4 
entirely mA Aunty Rom. / 

“I'm verr^ioiTy,” tsid 
Sheep 96bcafy**fic told me^ 
long time ‘ 

Aunty Rosa fedmd what 
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“Will nothing check your wicked 
tongue?” she said angrily. There 
were blue circles round her eyes. 

“I wonder what will happen to 
me now,” thought Black Sheep, 
when semi-pagan rites peculiar to 
the burial of the dead in middle-class 
houses had been accomplished, and 
Aunty Rosa, awful in black crape, 
had returned to this life. 

It was decided that he should be 
sent to a day school which Harry 
attended. This meant a morning 
walk with flarry, and perhaps an 
evening one; but the prospect of 
freedom in the interval was refresh¬ 
ing. “Harry’ll tell everything I do, 
but I won’t do anything,” said 
Black Sheep. Fortified with this vir¬ 
tuous resolution, he went to school 
only to find that Harry’s version of 
his character had preceded him, and 
that life was a burden in conse¬ 
quence. 

“How do you like school?” said 
Aunty Rosa at the end of the day. 

“I think it is a very nice place,” 
said Punch quietly. 

“1 suppose you’ve warned the 
boys of Black Sheep’s character?” 
said Aunty Rosa to Harry. 

“Oh yes,” said the censor of Black 
Sheep’s morals. “They know all 
about him.” 

“If I was with my fathei,” .‘aid 
Black Sheep, stung to the quick, “I 
shouldn’t speak to those boys. He 
wouldn’t let me. ITiey live in 
shops.” 

“You’re too good for that school, 
are you?” said Aunty Rosa, with a 


bitter smile. “You ought to be grate 
ful that those boys speak to you at 
all. It isn’t every school that takes 
little liars.” 

Harry did not fail to make much 
capital out of Black Sheep’s ill-con¬ 
sidered remark; with the result that 
several boys demonstrated to Black 
Sheep the eternal equality of the 
human race by smacking his head. 
Of Judy he now saw but little. She 
was deeply religious-—at six years of 
age Religion is easy to come by—- 
and sorely divided between her 
natural love for Black Sheep and her 
love for Aunty Rosa, who could do 
no wrong. 

The lean woman returned that 
love with interest, and Judy, when 
she dared, took advantage of this 
for the remission of Black Sheep's 
penalties. Failures in lessons at 
sch(X)l were punished at home by a 
week without reading other than 
school-books. Harry was at once 
spy, practical joker, inquisitor, and 
Aunty Rosa’s deputy executioner. 
From his actions, now that Uncle 
Harry was dead, there was no 
appeal. 

As time went on and the memory 
of Papa and Mamma became wholly 
overlaid by the unpleasant task of 
writing them letters, under Aunty 
Rosa’s eye, each Sunday, Black 
Sheep forgot what manner of life 
he had Ira in the beginning of 
things. Even Judy’s appeals to “try 
and remember about Bombay” 
failed to quicken him. 

“I can’t remember,” he said. “I 
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know I used to give orders and 
Mamma kissed me/’ 

“Aunty Rosa will kiss you if you 
are good,” pleaded Judy. 

“Ugh I I don’t want to be kissed 
by Aunty Rosa. She’d say I was 
doing it to get something more to 
eat.” 

Just before the holidays Black 
Sheep fell into deadly sin. Among 
the many boys whom Harry had in- 
cited to “punch Black Sheep’s head 
because he daren’t hit back,” was 
one more aggravating than the rest, 
who, in an unlucky moment, fell 
upon Black Sheep when Harry was 
not near. The blows stung, and 
Black Sheep struck back at random 
with all the power at his command. 
The boy dropped and whimpered. 
Black Sheep was astounded at his 
own act but, feeling the unresisting 
bodv under him, shook it with both 
his nands in blind fury and then be¬ 
gan to throttle his cnei^, meaning 
honestly to slay him. Tnere was a 
scuffle, and Black Sheep was torn 
off the body by Harry and some col¬ 
leagues, and cuffed home tingling 
but exultant. Aun^ Rosa was out: 
pending her arrival, Harry set him¬ 
self to lecture Black Sheep on the 
sin of murder. 

“Why didn’t ^ou fight him fdr? 
What (ud you hit him when he was 
down for, you little cur?” 

Black Sheep looked up at Harry’s 
throat and then at a knife on 
dinner table. 

“1 don’t understand,” he said 
wearily. “You always set him on 


me and told me I was a coward 
when I blubbcSi. Will you leave me 
alone until Aunty Rosa comes in^ 
She’ll beat me, so it’s aU right.” 

“It’s all wrong,” said Harry 
magisteriallv. “You nearly killed 
him, and if ne dies you’ll be hanged, 
and go to Hell.” 

“All right,” said Black Sheep, 
picking up the table knife. “Then 
I’ll kill you now. You never leave 
me alone—and I don’t care what 
happens I ” 

He ran at the boy with the kniife, 
and Harry fled, promising Black 
Sheep the finest thrashing in the 
world when Aunty Rosa returned. 
Black Sheep sat at the bottom of the 
stairs, the table knife in his hand, 
and wept for that he had not killed 
Harry. The servant girl came up 
from the kitchen, took the knife 
away, and consoled him. But Black 
Sheep was beyond consolation. He 
would be badly beaten by Aunty 
Rosa; then there would be another 
beating at Harry’s hands; then Judy 
would not be allowed to speak to 
him; then the tale would be told at 
school- 

There was no one to help, and the 
best way out of the business was by 
death. Aunty Rosa had told him, a 
year ago, that if he sucked paint he 
would die. He went into the nur¬ 
sery, unearthed the now disused 
Noah’s Ark, and sucked the paint 
off as many animals as remained 
He had licked them dean by the 
time Aunty Rosa and Judy returned. 
He went upstaip and greeted them 
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with: “Please, Aunty Rosa, I’ve 
nearly killed a boy at school, and 
I’ve tried to kill Plarry, and when 
you’ve done all about 0 )d and Hell, 
will you beat me and gel it over?” 

'The tale of the assault as told by 
Harry could only be explained on 
the grounds (jf possession by the 
Devil. Wherefore Black Sheep was 
not only most excellently beaten, 
once by Aunty Rosa and once, when 
thoroughly cowed down, by Harry, 
but he was further prayed for at 
family pra)ers. Black Sheep was 
sore .ind stiff but triumphant. He 
would die that very night and be 
rid uf them all. No, he would ask 
for no forgiveness from Harry at 
bedtime. 

“I’ve been beaten,” said he, “and 
1 don’t care what 1 do. If you speak 
to me tonight, Harry, I’ll get <)ut 
and try to kill you.” 

Harry took his bed into the spare- 
room, and Black wSheep lay down to 
die. 

It may be that the makers of 
Noah’s Arks know that their ani¬ 
mals arc likely to find their way into 
young mouths, and paint them 
accordingly. Certain it is that the 
common, weary next morning 
broke through the windows and 
found Black Sheep quite well and a 
good deal ashamed of himself. 

When he descended to breakfast 
on the first day of the holidays, he 
was greeted with the news that 
Harry, Aunty Rosa, and Judy were 
going away to Brighton, while 
Black Sheep was to stay in the house 


with the servant. His latest outbreak 
suited Aunty *Rosa’s plans admir 
ably. It gave her good excuse for 
leaving the extra boy behind. Papa 
in Bombay had sent a package of 
new bcx)ks. And with these, and the 
society of Jane, Black Shec]) was 
left alone for a month. 

The books were eaten quickly in 
long gulps of 12 hours at a time. 
Jane made many friends and, aflei 
receiving Black Sheep’s assurance 
that he would not tell of her ab 
sences, went out daily for long 
hinirs. JMack Sheep would read until 
all the house was grey dark, and 
then run down to the kitchen firc 
and read by its light. He was 1 appv 
in that he was left alone and could 
read as much as he pleased. But. 
later, he grew afraid of the shadows 
of window curtains and the flapping 
of doors and the creaking of 
shutters. 

He was glad when they all re¬ 
turned—^Aunty Rosa, Harry and 
Judy—full of news, and Judy laden 
with gifts. 

Then the old life recommenced; 
but with a diflcrcnce, and a new 
sin. To his other iniquities Black 
Sheep had now added a phenomenal 
clumsiness—^was as unfit to trust m 
action as he was in word. He him 
self could not account for spilling 
everything be touched, upsetting 
glasses as he put his hand out, and 
bumping his head against doors that 
were manifestly shut. There was a 
grey haze upon all his world, and it 
narrowed month by month, imtil at 
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last it left Black Sheep almost alone 
with the flapping curtains that were 
so like ghosts. 

The weeks were interminable, 
and Papa and Mamma were clean 
forgotten. I larry had left school and 
was a clerk in a hanking olHcc. 
Freed from his presence. Black 
Sheep resolved that he should im 
longer be deprived of his allowances 
of pleasure-reading. (Consequently 
when he failed at schcxil he reported 
that all was well, and conceived a 
large contempt for Aunty Rosa as 
he saw how easy it was to deceive 
her. 

But it grew monthly more and 
more of a trouble to read ihe school¬ 
books, and even the pages of the 
open-print storybooks danced and 
were dim. 'Fhcn the crash came. 
Aunty Rosa made [lersonalenquiries 
as to Black Sheep’s progress and re¬ 
ceived information that startled her. 
Step by step, with a delight as keen 
as when she convicted an underfed 
housemaid of the theft of cold 
meats, she followed the trail of 
Black Sheep’s delinquencies. For 
weeks he had made a f<x)l of Aunty 
Rosa. Horrible, and evidence of an 
utterly depraved mind! 

For three days Black Sheep was 
shut in his own bedroom—to pre¬ 
pare his heart. I’hen he was thrashed 
by Aunty Rosa, and a placard say¬ 
ing “Liar” was produced. Aunty 
Rosa stitched it between his shoul¬ 
ders and bade him go for a walk 
with it upon him. 

“If you make me do that,” said 


Black Sheep very quietly, “I shall 
burn this h«)use down, and {x.'rhaps 
I’ll kill yt»u. I don’t know whether 
I can kill vou—you’re so bony—but 
ni try.” ' 

No punishment followed this 
blasphemy. Perhaps Aunty Rosa 
was afraid, for Black Sheep, having 
rcachcfl the Nadir of Sin, bore him¬ 
self with a new recklessness. 

In the midst of all the trouble 
there came a visitor from over the 
seas, who knew Papa and M.imnia, 
and was c<imniissioned to see Punch 
and Judy. Bhuk Sheep was .sent to 
the drawing room and charged into 
; solid tea table laden with china. 

“Ciendy, gently, little man,” said 
the visitor, turning Black Sheep's 
face to the light slowly. “What’s 
that big bird on the palings.^” 

“Whal bird.?” asked Black Sheep. 

The visitor looked deep down 
into Black Sheep’s eyes for half a 
minute, and then said suddenly: 
“Good (k)d, he’s nearly blind!” 

It was a most busine.sslike visitor. 

I le gave orders, on his own respon¬ 
sibility, that Black Sheep was not to 
go to school or open a book until 
Mamma came home. “She’ll lie here 
in three weeks,” said he. 

Mamma was coming. There was 
a chance, then, of another beating. 
Thank Heaven, Papa wasn’t com¬ 
ing too. Aunty Rosa had said of 
late that he ought to be beaten by 
a man. 

For the next three weeks Black 
Sheep sjient his time in the old nur¬ 
sery looking at the broken toys, for 
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all of which account must be ren¬ 
dered to Mamma. Aunty Rosji hit 
him over the hands if even a 
wooden boat were broken. 

Then M.imma came—in a four- 
wheeler—fluttered with tender ex¬ 
citement. Such .1 Mamma! She was 
young, frivolously young, and l)eau- 
tiful, with delicately flushed checks, 
eyes that shone like stars, and a 
voice that needed no appeal of out¬ 
stretched arms to draw little ones to 
her heart. 

Judy ran straight to her, but 
Black Sheep hesitated. C'ould this 
wonder be “showing off”'’ She 
would not put out her arms when 
she knew of his crimes. 

Aunty Rosa withdrew and left 
Mamma, kneeling between her 
children, half laughing, half crying, 
in the very hall where Punch and 
Judy had wept five years before. 

“Well, chicks, do you remember 
me?" 

“No,” said Judy frankly, “but I 
said, ‘Ciod bless Papa and Mamma,’ 
ev’ry night.” 

“A little,” said Black Sheep. “Re¬ 
member I wrote to you every week, 
anyhow. That isn’t to show off, but 
’cause of what comes afterwards.” 

“What comes after.? What should 
come after, my darling bcw.?” And 
she drew him to her again. I fe c amc 
awkwardly, with many .ingles. 
“Not used to petting,” said the 
cjuick mother-soul. “The girl is.” 

There was a constrained late din¬ 
ner, at the end of which Mamma 
picked up Judy and put her to bed 


with endearments manifold. Faith 
less little Judy had shown her defec 
tion from Aunty Rosa already. And 
that lady resented it bitterly. Black 
Sheep rose to leave the room. 

“Come and say good night,” said 
Aunty Rosa, offering a withered 
cheek. 

“Huh!” said Black Sheep. “I 
never kiss you, and I’m not going to 
show off. Tell that woman what 
I’ve done, and see what she says.” 

Black Sheep climbed into bed 
feeling that he had lost Heaven aftci 
a glimpse through the gates. In halt 
an hour “that woman” was bending 
over him. Black Sheep flung up his 
right arm. It wasn’t fair to come and 
hit him in the dark. Even Auniv 
Rosa never tried that. But no blow 
followed. 

“I won’t tell you anything more 
than Aunty Rosa has,” said Black 
Sheep as clearly as he could for the 
arms round his neck. 

“Oh, my son—my little, little 
son I Don’t talk like that.” Two hot 
tears fell on Black Sheep’s forehead. 
“Try to Iqve me a little bit—^a little 
bit. Punch-baba, come back to me! ” 

It is astonishing how much pet 
ting a big boy often can endure 
when no one laughs at him. Black 
Sheep had never been made much 
of before, and here was this beauti 
ful woman treating him—Black 
Sheep, the Child of the Devil ami 
the inheritor of undying flame— 
though he were a small god. 

“I care for you a great deal. 
Mother dear,” he whispered at last. 
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“and I’m glad you’ve come back: taking the children away into tht 
but arc you sure Aunty Rosa told country to get them to know me, 
you everything?’’ and, on the whole, I am content, or 

“Everything. What does it mat- shall be when you come home, dear 
ter? Oh! Punch’’—the voice broke boy, and then, thank God, we shall 
with .1 sob that was also laughter— all ^ under one roof again at last! ” 
“my poor, dear, half-blind dar- Three months later Punch, no 
ling —” longer Black Sheep, has discovered 

Mamma slipped away m the dark- that he is the veritable owner of a 

ness to write a long letter to Papa, real, live, lovely Mamma, and that 

Here is an extract: he must protect her till the Father 

. . Judy is a dear, plump little comes home. “We are just as much 
prig who adores the woman. She Mothci’s as if she had never gone,” 
will come to me at once. Punch I he says. 

cannot ejuite understand. He is well Not altogetlier, O Punch, for 
nourished, but seems to have been when young lips have drunk deep 

worried into a sy.stem of small de- of the bitter waters of Hate, Sus 

ceptions which the woman magni- picion and Despair, all the Love in 

fics into deadly sins. I shall win the world will not wholly lake 

Punch to me before long. I am away th.it knowledge. 

All at Sea 

A SAILING dinghy broke loose from its moorings on the English East 
Coast. The owner heard nothing of it for two weeks. Then a most cour 
teous letter arrived from a small Belgian port. The dinghy, undamaged, 
had been picked up by a trawler and brought into harbour. 

The delighted owner immediately made plans for getting the dinghy 
back. But it was not so simple. He had to have an import licence from 
the Board of Trade before his property could be returned. And his appli 
cation was three times refused—to protect the British shipbuilding 
industry. —Paul Tabon 

* * 

Progress Reports 

News slanting is a., ancient as newspapers themselves. The classic 
illustration is a Paris paper s successive headlines reporting Napoleon’s 
escape from his exile in Elba: 

“The Corsican Monster Has Landed in the Gulf of Juan.’’ 

“The Cannibal Is Marching Towards Grasse.’’ 

“The Usurper Has Entered Grenoble.” 

“Bonaparte Has Entered Lyons.” 

“Napoleon Is Marching Towards Fontainebleau.” 

“His Imperial Majesty Is Expected Tomorrow in Paris.” —Dand Green 



O NCE UPON A TIME...there was a king with twelve 
beautiful daughters. Every morning their shoes 
were worn out as if they had been dancing all night. 
Nobody knew how it happened. At last the king pro¬ 
claimed that anyone discovei ing the secret could marry 
the princess of his choice and b^omc king after his 
death. Many young men tried to solve the mystery 
but in vain 

At last an old soldier volunteered and was given 
the bedchamber next to that ol the princesses. One 
of the princesses came in and gave him a glass of wine 
which he quietly ihrew away, for a kind old woman 
had warned him that the wine would be drugged and 
had given him a magic cloak that could make him 
invisible. He then lay down and pretended to be 
fast asleep. 

The princesses dressed themselves up, opened a trap 
door, and went down through it. Very soon they were 
met by twelve handsome princes with whom they danced 
all night. Meanwhile the soldier had put on the magic 
cloak and followed them. When they were about to return 
he picked up a goblet as a token, ran ahead of them, 
jumped into bed and pretended to be fast asleep. The next 
day he told the king all that had happened during the 
night and showed him the goblet. True to his promise, 
the king invited him to choose one of the princesses for 
his wife but he answered, "Your Majesty, I am too old to 
marry and become a king. I would rather have a lovely 
tin of PARRY'S Sweets as my reward." Imagine that! 


Moral: It just shows you can make people of 
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Lighting by PHILIPS 

For India’s latest and widest load bridge over the Sabarmati 
river at Ahmedabad, the autliunlics would accept nothing but 
the best...and, thciefore, they spcufioi lighting by Philips. 

Philips exclusive lighting consisting of lamps, httings and 
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nomy thiough maximum illumi¬ 
nation level at lowest running cost 
and gives longer, tioublc-frce per- 
fotmance. Philips' scicnlilically 
designed equipment is the result 
of expciiencc, research and deve¬ 
lopment to meet the cvci-growing 
demands of bettei lighting. And 
hand-in-hand with Philips’ un¬ 
rivalled quality goes the invisible 
plus of Philips’ international 
experience and know-how. 
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The heart pulsates and the blood 
flows to all parts of the human 
body. Can this free flow of life’s 
blood be disturbed ? 

Diffused through the length and breadth 
of this sub-continent is the net-work of the 
steel tracks, which cany the nation’s blood to 
the farthest end, increasing its trade, carry¬ 
ing its produce and bringing newer life 
and greater prosperity to the millions. 
Can you brook any interruption to 
this vital flow ? 
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Wings for the lion of Judah 

OpenUing in country as rugged as any in ^ world, Haile Selassies 
pioneering pilots are doing an inerediUejob mr-ltfling an 
aneient land into the soth century 

By Chaklbs Millby 

H ive thousand feet above the Hghming. Pilot Bill Parker, tunung 
saw-toothed peaks of. Ethio- the controls over to co-pilot Akiliku 
pia’sAhmar Mountains, ihe Dakota Kassabun, made his way towards 
staggered through towering thim* the rear ^ the aircraft, squeezing 
derl^ds and jagged ribrons of past bales of flea-infested hides and 
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a pair of airsick sheep. Cooped 
chickens burst into panicked cack- 
ling, and a pig squealed in terror as 
the plane lurched in a violent up¬ 
draught. The passengers, six white- 
robed Calla tril)esmen, drew their 
spears out of Parker’s path and 
grinned up at him nervously from 
their bucket seats. He gave them a 
reassuring wink. Passing the open 
lavatory door, he saw that the tiny 
washroom had an occupant—^a goat. 

“Not again,*' Parker grumbled, 
shooing the scrawny animal back 
into the cabin. “Just how crazy can 
an airline get?” 

No other commercial-aviation 
enterprise is quite as bizarre as Ethi¬ 
opian Airlines. It is helping to mod¬ 
ernize an ancient country practically 
scaled ofF from the world for 3,000 
years’ by life-draining deserts and 
nearly impregnable mountain 
ranges. Before air service, communi¬ 
ties within Ethiopia were all but 
inaccessible to one another. The 
walled city of Gondar is only 255 
miles from Addis Ababa, the capi¬ 
tal; yet 15 years ago a coffee grower 
ready to market his produce had to 
make a two-week trek by pack mule 
through practically unexplored wil¬ 
derness—^and could do it only in the 
dry season. Today he makes the trip 
in slightly over an hour, aboard a 
Dakota. What’s more, he can do it 
six times a week. Once foreigners 
could enter Ethiopia only from 
French Somaliland on an antique 
“railway” that struggles wearily 
through 500 miles of cloud-capped 


mountains; now they can arrive 
from Frankfurt aboard a luxurious, 
radar-equipped EAL airliner. Soon 
they’ll make the flight by jet plane. 

It was the foresight ot Ethiopia’s 
Emperor Haile Selassie that brought 
about the desperately needed trans¬ 
fusion which EAL has provided for 
the land of the Queen of Sheba. At 
the end of the war Ethiopia was still 
reeling from more than five years of 
Italian occupation. Revolution and 
anarchy threatened. Haile Selassie 
knew that if he was to reunite the 
nation, permanent communication 
inside Ethiopia was imperative. 
Equally vital was regular contact 
with the outside world. In Septem¬ 
ber 1945 he negotiated an agreement 
with Trans-World Airlines to 
establish and operate an air service. 

The service began with ten war- 
weary surplus aircraft, flown from 
Cairo by volunteer pilots and crews 
of the U.S. Air Transport Com¬ 
mand. They found a bomb-pocked 
runway at Addis Ababa, but little 
else. 

Ethiopia’s economy hinges on 
coffee production. For nearly six 
months every year, during the tor¬ 
rential “long rains,” some of the 
world’s richest coffee country was 
cut off from all outside contact. 

“Growers used to beg us for char¬ 
ter flights,” says Bob Green, one of 
the original ATC pilots. “But wc 
had no airfields, and thousands of 
tons of coffee just lay around and 
were spoiled. Soon missionaries 
began giving us reports on possible 
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landing sites. Wc*d look them over 
from die air, then cross our fingers 
and land. Within a few weeks we"d 
have a new airstrip.” 

Parker, another ex-ATC pilot 
who has been with the line for 
eight years, recalls that ground con¬ 
trol and maintenance were practic¬ 
ally non-existent. “We had a 
Dakota ready to take off from (ron- 
dar one day, when the starlioard 
engine conked out. The pilot re¬ 
cruited some Ethiopians and got 
them to wind a long rofx* round 
the prop hub. Then they all heaved 
together, just as you’d yank the 
lanyard on an outboard motor. It 
took about a dozen tries, but finally 
the engine started.” 

Today the fleet consists of 20 air¬ 
craft, including three new airliners 
used on regular runs to Frankfurt. 

The planes are flamboyantly 
marked. A gold Lion of Judah— 
Ethiopia’s heraldic symbol—stands 
out boldly against a broad stripe of 
red, green and gold that runs the 
length of the fuselage. And a huge, 
stylized eagle’s wing decorates the 
rudder. Some of the aircraft have 
names: “The Eagle of Ethiopia,” 
“Haile Selassie’s Eagle” and “The 
Spiritual Power.” 

International routes cover nearly 
6,000 miles, and the country is criss¬ 
crossed by an 8,000-milc domestic 
network. Work on a huge airport 
for jets has been started at Addis 
Ababa. 

By opening countless new mar¬ 
kets in formerly inaccessible areas, 


EAL has enabled Ethiopia to em¬ 
bark on a programme of modern de¬ 
velopment. In 1945 there were only 
244 cars in the country. Today, 
pas.senger-car registration is over 
8,000, and a fleet of 1,200 lorries 
carry produce along 5,000 miles of 
paved roads. Since federation with 
the former Italian colony of Eritrea 
in 1952, Ethiopia is no longer land¬ 
locked; the Red Sea ports of Mas- 
sawa and Assab handle a quarter of 
a million tons of cargo annually. 
Schools have sprouted like mush¬ 
rooms, and English shares equally 
with Amharic as the nation’s official 
language. 

There is still a long way to go. 
Addis Ababa’s traffic jams arc com¬ 
pounded by herds of sheep and 
goats. Magnificent new buildings 
rise ibovc acres of squalid mud huts. 
Only an hour or so outside the capi¬ 
tal, lorry drivers must keep an eye 
out for lions and buffalo on the 
roads. Illiteracy is still high. 

For EAL pilots the bitter struggle 
between man and the elements is 
always present. When I made the 
4cx)-mile flight from Asmara, near 
Massawa, to Addis Ababa, our plane 
battled slashing rainstorms all the 
way. 

One scheduled stop was Bahar 
Dahr, a village on the shore of Lake 
Tana, source of the Blue Nile. As 
we approached, I saw a man on the 
ground, almost knee-deep in water, 
frantically waving a red flag. Our 
Dakota changed course. “Airstrip’s 
flooded again,” said Alcmayehu 
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Abebe, one of the line’s 15 Ethi¬ 
opian pilots. 

The next stop, 90 miles away, was 
Debra Markos, an abbreviated hol¬ 
low jammed inside a circle of jagged 
peaks. A humped-back rib^n of 
mud, about 175 yards long and ter¬ 
minating abruptly at a cuff, func¬ 
tioned as the airstrip. Two more or 
less straight rows of whitewashed 
rocks marked the landing bounda¬ 
ries. “Got to watch it here,” said 
Abebe, as we skidded sluggishly on 
the muddy runway. “Once you’ve 
decided to land you can’t change 
your mind, even if you’re blocked 
by baboons or a couple of lions.’* 
Our plane was immediately sur¬ 
rounded by several hundred natives, 
many wearing the Ethiopian garb 
of jodhpurs and white knee-length 
robes. Several passengers emerged 
from the mud-and-wattle shanty 
that serves as Debra Markos’s air 
terminal, and we took off again, 
plummeting about 200 feet for a few 
sickening seconds as the cliff edge 
was pulled out from under us. 

During the dry season, thermal 
up^lraughts on this run are so severe 
that passengers often keep their safe¬ 
ty bats fastened for the entire trip. 

Passengers on domestic Eights, 
mosd V local merchants and farmers, 
are*0TOn walking arsenals, carrying 
anjrthing from carbines and auto¬ 
matic pistols to thick-hladed spears. 
(Ethiopia may have arrived in the 
20th century, but nobody has ex¬ 
plained this to the lions.) Hundreds 
of Moslems make the Hadj, the 


pilgrimage to Mecca, by air. Many 
come from as fyr off as West Africa, 
and follow ancient customs en route. 
Pilots are hard put to keep them 
from preparing meals over fires lit 
on the floor of the aircraft. 

In contrast to the local flights, 
EAL’s international run cannot be 
surpassed for comfort and luxury. 
Inside the bigger aircraft, gold Lions 
of Judah are superimpos^ on tur¬ 
quoise walls, and scenes from an 
ancient Ethiopian painting decorate 
the gold-tinted curtains. The food 
and service rank with the best that 
the world’s major airlines ofkr. 

EAL’s safety record—domestic 
and international—^is phenomenal: 
not a single fatality in the line’s 15 
years and 25 million air miles. In 
1947 a plane lost its undercarriage 
on a remote landing strip, but no 
one was hurt. The line’s only other 
accident occurred in 1957, during 
the flight of a newly acquired Con¬ 
stellation piloted by Otha Salyers. A 
few minutes out of Khartoum, one 
of the engines caught Are. Miracu¬ 
lously, Salyers mana^d to belly- 
land ^e blazing cran on a rock- 
strewn stretch of desert and get all 
the passengers clear before the 
explosion. For this he was decor¬ 
ate by Haile Selassie, who also 
gave him an engraved silver watch 
as a token of personal gratitude. 

The Ethiopiads will eventually 
take over the management ana 
operation of the line, .and to this 
end an mtensive training pro¬ 
gramme has been set up. Ethiopians 




W^ien swords of lightning n longer flash 
the roll of thunder loses its echo the 
pitch laden sky clears and the sun breaks 
through wisps of cloud cotton like 
in flie sudden blue—that is the time 
of the harvest and the year s work is done 

For this end the eflbi t the toil For 
a world that offers a little more— 
a little less of the care a little more of flie joy 
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are moving steadily into every job 
category, technical and administra¬ 
tive. Many of the stewardesses are 
members of Ethiopian nobility. (All 
must produce letters from their 
parents allowing them to stay out 
after dark on international flights.) 
The 15 Ethiopian captains and first 
officers have qualified in what may 
well be aviation’s most rigid examin¬ 
ation. 

“In this kind of country, normal 
safety precautions don’t amount to 
much,’’ says the general manager, 
Victor Harrell. “Once our captains 
are airborne, they’ve got twice the 
responsibility they’d face on any 
other line.’’ The result is that the 
Ethiopian pilots are far above 
average. 

Many foreigners in Ethiopia think 
that EAL has done much to cement 
Ethiopia’s friendly relations with 
the outside world. Recently, Haile 
Selassie nude a tour of Europe 
aboard an Ethiopian Airlines plane. 


On his itinerary were several Iron 
Curtain coyntries, including the 
Soviet Union. 

“1 like to think of the Emperoi 
landing in Moscow,” said one EAL 
official. “His Majesty is neutral, of 
course, but when you see that big 
gold Lion of Judah on any of our 
aircraft—well, Ethiopia’s showing 
the flag. And I don’t mean the ham 
mer and sickle, either.” 

EAL hopes to conduct economy 
priced safaris to the more remoti 
parts of Ethiopia. They will prob 
ably be photographic expeditions, as 
the government is sensitive to wild 
life conservation. The project isn’t 
intended to compete with the luxur\ 
safaris of Kenya and Tanganyika, 
but rather to stimulate tourism in a 
never-never land whose abundant 
game and breath-taking scenery 
have been seen by only a handful of 
outsiders. It’s another wheel in the 
airborne machinery that’s bringing 
Ethiopia out of the dark ages. 


Bedtime Stories 

Jim was just falling off to sleep when his wife nudged him and said 
the telephone was ringing. At this hour it was probably for him, she said, 
closing her eyes. Jim rolled out of bed and trundled downstairs. When 
he returned, his wife was asleep. He woke her. “Wasn’t for me, after all,” 
he said. She crawled out of bed and pulled on her dressing-gown.^hen 
he added, “It was a wiong number.” 

A WOMAN who plays cares one night a month with a group of friends 
was concerned because she always woke up her husband when she came 
home at about iiT^o. One night she decided to try not to disturb him. 
She undressed in the living-room and, handbag over her arm, tiptoed 
nude into the bedroom—only to find her husband sitting up in bed 
reading. 

“Good Lord I” he exclaimed. “Did you lose everything? ’’—Matt Weinatock 



C'lf’s aitt ‘Jimi 


My husband had been trying vainly to 
interest other members ot the family in 
his hobby of fishing. One day he took 
our nine-year-old daughter with him 
OP the lake, and she showed a spark of 
enthusiasm when he hooked a big one 
and let her land it. 

She was thrilled. But not nearly so 
much as her father was when she said, 
“And now I want to really catch one 
-on my own patience.” 

—Elaine Bhavton 


It was cold and rainy at the resort 
where 1 was spending my holiday, but 
I bundled myself up and went down 
to the beach. There I saw a man in a 
bathing suit, lying on a large beach 
towel. I walked up to him and asked 
why he was punishing himself like 
that. 

‘Tve been waiting all the year for 
this holiday so that 1 could get some 
colour,” he said. “And I’m going to 
get it—even if it’s blue.” —Robert Jones 


Brownie was the last of a litter of 
pups in the window of the pet shop 
where I work. Although his looks 
were nondescript and he wasn’t even a 
puppy any more, his tail wagged 
jauntily, hopefully, at anyone who 
sttmped to look. 

On the day that Brownie was to be 
transferred to the dog’s home, a pleas¬ 
ant young woman with several chil¬ 
dren in tow came and bought him. 
"I suppose it’s an ^vertising gim¬ 
mick,” she said, “but it really got me.” 


1 understood what she meant when 
I went to pull the “For Sale” ticket off 
the window. Someone had changed 
the “1” to “k” and added an "n.” 

—Maroartt Wark 

Visiting the timber country, my hus¬ 
band and I followed a well-worn path 
through pines and birches until we 
came upon a rural home. We began 
talking with the man who lived there 
about the beauty of the rivers and 
woods, and my husband remarked, 
"You must send a lot of pulp-wood 
fr»tm this part or the country.” 

“i.)h yes,” replied our new ac¬ 
quaintance. “But the tourists bring 
most of it back.” 

“How’s that?” asked my husband. 

The man waved his hands towards 
the littered path. “Sweet wrappings,” 
he answered, “food packets, cleansing 
tissues . . .” —A. L. 

A PEW MINUTES before the college’s 
morning service it was discovered that 
student practical jokers had removed 
all the chairs from the hall. 

Since there was no time to look for 
them or to round up others, Hhe em¬ 
barrassed assembly had to stand for 
the service. 

However, the young guest preacher 
put everyone at case. “I shall write to 
my motner about this tonight,” he an¬ 
nounced. “It will make her happy to 
hear that when I preached today every 
seat was taken and there were 400 
people standing.” —b. p. 
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WHAT 

IS A 

NERVOUS 

BREAKDOWN? 


One thing zf certain -iVi a devastating time oj crisu. It*s also certain that a 
breakdown can be "cured.** Better .stilly say the expDts^ it can be prevented 


Bv Robfrj O’Brifn 


ATTRACTIVE yOUIlg 

couple moved into our 
suburb. They h.id two 
small children, and 
were expecting a third. The hus¬ 
band commuted to the city, leaving 
early and not returning home until 
late in the evening. The mother’s 
day was filled with endless errands, 
household chores and the care of 
two frisky youngsters. Gradually the 
stresses or her life began to take their 
toll. Her moods swung from despair 
to brittle gaiety, and back again. 
One minute she would ‘sit staring 
iully out of the window, the next 

Condensed from 


she would be frantically cleaning the 
garage or attic. 

One morning as she pieparcd for 
a shopping trip she suddenly dread 
ed going out into streets and shops. 
Her heait pounded. The dread 
rapidly spiralled into panic. On the 
verge of hysteria, she phoned her 
husband and begged him to hurry 
home. He found her kicked in a 
bedroom, weeping . . . 

Not long ago, a brilliant young 
advertising man I know was pro¬ 
moted to a top job in his firm. His 
ambitious wife was delighted. He, 
however, felt just the opjxssite. 

The Rolarum /09 
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Underneath, he didn’t want the in¬ 
creased responsibility. But how 
could he admit it? Everyone would 
think him weak. He grew moody 
and depressed. He had trouble sleep¬ 
ing. One spring day his gaze trav¬ 
elled out through the open window 
of his high-up office. Slowly he 
froze with horror. The space, the 
languid air outside, seemed to 
beckon him. He stared in terrible 
fascination at the open window, 
struggling with an almost over¬ 
powering impulse to jump. A jang¬ 
ling phone came to his rescue. He 
stumbled from the office and took a 
taxi home. He called his doctor and 
went to bed .. . 

Doctors used psychiatiic terms to 
describe these difoent illnesses. But 
the term that seemed to satisfy rela¬ 
tives and friends was more general. 
They called both cases “nervous 
breakdown.” Most of us would say 
the same. 

just what is a nervous break¬ 
down ^ Since nerve tissue never me¬ 
chanically snaps, or “breaks down,” 
docs the term have any validity? 
Several doctors I talked to dismissed 
it as “vague.” Other authorities de¬ 
fend it. The main reason for the 
term’s usefulness, doctors arc com¬ 
ing to understand, is that all nervous 
breakdowns have certain elements 
in common. 

The core of the nervous break¬ 
down is anxiety, a condition of 
heightened tension accompanied by 
an overpowering feeling of appre¬ 
hension without apparent reason. 


We all have anxieties. Their causes 
are usually forgotten. But the dupli¬ 
cation of a once-fri^tening circum¬ 
stance may call these nameless fears 
from the depths of our unconscious 
mind to fill us with baffling dread 
and terror. I once knew a news¬ 
paperman who broke down on the 
death of his mother. Psychotherapy 
uncovered a long-buried terror that 
he’d felt as a child whenever his 
parents had left him alone in the 
house. When his mother died and 
“left him behind” once more, it had 
all swept back with crushing force. 

Another common element in all 
breakdowns is the failure of defence 
mechanisms. Early in life most of 
us learn ways of protecting ourselves 
against situations that cause anxiety. 
The most common defence media 
nism is rationalization. A man ra¬ 
tionalizes his heavy drinking by 
telling himself that he’s just being 
sociable, for example. Another tech¬ 
nique is “displacement.” Here the 
upsetting emotions we feel towards 
one person are concealed by work 
ing them off on another. For in 
stance, a salesman hates his boss bur 
can't admit it, so he quarrels with 
his wife. Other methods of warding 
off anxiety include denial, a blind 
refusal to admit that problems exist; 
and repression, an unconscious but 
purposeful “forgetting.” 

Sometimes defence mechanisms 
perform more or less effectively foi 
a lifetime. But frequently, when ten 
sions and fears pile up overwhelm 
ingly, the defence mechanisms fail 
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and the underlying anxiety bursts 
through. It is then that the person 
“breaks down” into helplessness. In 
our stressful society, this is happen¬ 
ing with disturbing frequency. 

All breakdowns have a common 
denominator: the man can’t go to 
work (or the housewife can’t keep 
house). But they arc rarely the sud¬ 
den, dramatic crack-ups that they 
often seem to be*. “If anything is 
typical,” one d<x:tor told me, “it is 
that a nervous breakdown is the end 
result of a gradual decline taking 
place over weeks, or even months. 
It is a fn-ogresswe inability to cope 
with anxiety. And the warning 
symptoms—the distress signals— 
are clearly visible, all along the 
way.” 

All breakdowns arc caused by 
stress—-often physical and social as 
well as mental. There is a limit to 
human tolerance of stress, and every 
man has his breaking point. If mild 
physical strain (such as lack of 
sleep) is added to a severe neurosis— 
or if very heavy physical and social 
strain (such as overwork and family 
trouble) is added to a minor mental 
stress—an individual•• may break 
down. How he breaks will in large 
part be determined by his underly¬ 
ing psychological weakncssi s. 

How CAN WE tell when we are 
heading for trouble.? The first sign is 
generally a prolonged feeling of be¬ 
ing vaguely unwell or “below par.” 
At the same time, we may exper¬ 
ience annoying physical ailments: 


tenseness, restlessness, persistent 
fatigue, insomnia. We may develop 
more crippling Symptoms: severe 
headaches, palpitation of the heart, 
dizziness, gastro-intestinal dis¬ 
orders, muscular pains. Perhaps 
the.se symptoms serve a purpose; 
they give us an excuse to avoid 
stressful situation.s —a noisy party, a 
difficult conference, an ap{K)int- 
ment with someone with whom we 
are on falsely amiable terms. 

A warning symptom more readily 
apparent to others than to ourselves 
is a marked change in personality— 
either an intensification of a charac¬ 
ter trait or an abrupt reversal in be¬ 
haviour. A shy person may become 
more shy; an extrovert may become 
exuberant and rattle on endle.ssly 
about unrealistic schemes. On the 
other hand, a person who has been 
ne^t and orderly all his life may 
grow careless and slovenly. The im 
{X)rtant fact is the change itself. If 
the emotional disturbance develops 
unchecked, the next step may well, 
be the breaking point. 

What are the chances of avoiding 
a breakdown.? Excellent, authorities 
agree, particularly if the disturbance 
is recognized and resolved in its e-ar 
ly stages. “In most instances,” sav' 
an industrial psychiatrist, “changes 
in behaviour occur quite early in the 
development of an emotional illncs.s. 
The altered behaviour pattern usu 
ally affects the individual on the job. 
The alert foreman or manager mav 
be able to detect it. If the patient ob 
tains immediate treatment, he can 
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usually straighten out his problems 
without prolonged time off from 
work.*’ 

Once a breakdown occurs, recov¬ 
ery depends on the complexity and 
depth of the disturbance, the pa¬ 
tient’s desire to get well and the 
adequacy of treatment. In the case 
of the advertising man who was pro¬ 
moted, a few days of rest and self- 
appraisal and a long talk with his 
family doctor opened his eyes to the 
necessity of asking for his old job 
back—and he was cured. A dozen 
interviews with a psychiatrist, com¬ 
bined with more help and under¬ 
standing from her husband, enabled 
the housewife to meet her problems 
more maturely. 

Most breakdowns can be “cured.” 
But it IS better not to have one in the 
first place. So if we recognize in our¬ 
selves symptoms that are making us, 
or others, unhappy, we should seek 
immediate help. A good place to 
start is the family doctor or clergy¬ 
man. In the early stages of emo 
tional trouble, a candid talk with a 
sympathetic listener may be all we 
need. 

As individuals, we might try to 
handle better the stresses of life. 
As one experienced doctor explains: 
“Every problem ’ of frustration 
which is faced realistically and dealt 
with in an organized way adds to 


the strength of the personality. 
Every failure from jMrhich a lesson 
has been learnt provides both an 
experience and an asset which in¬ 
creases our capacity to meet new 
problems.” 

When stress is unavoidable, wc 
can give ourselves a break by keep¬ 
ing it simple. If we’re starting out 
on a new and unfamiliar job, we 
don’t pick that week to give up 
smoking. If we find that we’re get¬ 
ting wound up over a bothersome 
problem, the i^st thing to do is to 
take time off—sec a film, go away 
for the week-end—^and come back 
to the problem with a relaxed mind. 

In work and in play, we must try 
to recognize our limitations. A writ¬ 
er once told me, “The most impor¬ 
tant day of my life was the day i 
stopped trying to set the world on 
fire, and accepted myself—the good 
and the bad, the strength and the 
weaknesses—for what I was. I’ve 
been a happier man, a more under¬ 
standing father, and a more useful 
citizen ever since.” 

These seem like little things, and 
they arc. But they help us to accept 
a truth that may have been hard to 
learn as children—^that there is noth¬ 
ing, really, to be afraid of. As we 
learn this, we grow in faith, we 
grow in strength, and, most import¬ 
ant, we grow in our capacity to love. 



J. WOMAN has applied for space-flight training. “I weigh only seven 
stone,” she explains, “and I also play the harp.” -<3eofBe Dolan 
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Sergeant Brasgalla 

By George Ki-nt 



What miracle turned thi^ hard-boiledj cynical old campaigner into the beloved 
''American Burgermeuter” oj Passau ? 


■MB FILM director would have ability to influence people. But in<ik 

■ gone out o£ his way to get mg friends was rather different. It 
Sergeant Arthur O. P. Bras- had been a pretty lonely life for him 
galla for the role of a tough Amen —and Brasgalla was nearing 50. 
can army sergeant. Brasgalla, 27 Then, in 1948, he arrived in Pas- 
Vears in the service, had a voice that sau, Germany, for a tour of duty, 
vould carry farther than a six-hit; he Almost overnight, it seemed, some- 
weighed 14 stone, his arms were thing strange happened to this 
tattooed, his nose had been broken crusty old sergeant with a cynical 
and he had the wary eyes of a man eye and a chip on his shoulder. He 
who had watched the cards in a softened; he became a pleasant hu- 
thousand pay-day poker games. man being, more interested in help- 
There was no doubt about his ing others than in bossing them. 
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The change began dramatically 
when a local doctor telephoned Hras- 
galla for help. He phoned the ser¬ 
geant because in Passau, a minor 
logistical-supply base, Brasgalla was 
in command. l‘hc case was desper¬ 
ate: a child was dying of a brain 
injury. He might be saved if an 
operation was performed within the 
next two hours. 

Passau’s hospitals had neither the 
surgeem nor the facilities required, 
'rhe nearest place was Munich, loo 
miles away. There were no trains, 
and a journey by car was out of the 
question. 

The sergeant phoned his com¬ 
manding ofllcer at Straubing, and 
soon an army helicopter was on the 
way. The child was put aboard, and 
within the hour was set down in 
Munich, where an ambulance 
rushed him to the hospital. I’hc 
operation was successful. 

Hrasgalla never saw the child, and 
he hardly thought about the episode 
until the Biirgermeister telephoned 
to thank him for what he had done. 
Perhaps more important, he re¬ 
ceived a letter of praise from his 
commanding officer. The cynical 
crust cracked a little. 

Tliat winter was bitterly cold, and 
the city ran short of coal. Sch<'ols 
were closing; the sick in ho/^pita's 
were suffering. Brasgalla phoned 
here and there, and finally per 
suaded the army to lend Passau 700 
tons of coal. He thought no more 
about this until the hospital sufierin- 
tendent himself dropped in to 


thank the soldier who had “saved 
so many lives.” 

You could almdst hear the ser¬ 
geant think, “How long has this 
been going on?” Here he was, sim¬ 
ply doing his job, and he was being 
thanked and rethanked, and quite 
obviously the gratitude was sincere. 
It was embarrassing—but he liked 
it. The crust cracked a little more. 

He began looking for opportuni¬ 
ties to serve his new friends, the 
people of Passau. On his own initia¬ 
tive he obtained an army bulldozer 
and a grader to help the town pre¬ 
pare the ground for a new school. 
Then, at an absurdly low price, he 
helped a local football club to get its 
long-disused pitch into shape. Word 
of this got round, and over the 
years he helped to build 25 football 
pitches for clubs within a 50-mile 
radius of the city. T<xlay the football 
s(‘ason opens officially when Scr 
gcant Brasgalla kicks off. 

I’herc may be a few people in 
Passau who do not know him, but 
not many. One morning recently I 
walked with the sergeant down the 
main street of this lovely old city of 
35,000 people, and saw how he had 
entered into the hearts of all. Wt 
were stopped every yard or two. 
Shopkeepers waved to him, children 
ran up to be given sweets. A 
policeman saluted, and an old 
woman asked him about felling a 
tree that was shading her garden too 
much. 

The children of Passau have a 
name for Brasgalla: "Opa/' the 
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German word of affection for 
Grandpa. His first year there he 
gave the children in the orphanage a 
memorable Christmas, paying for 
gifts out of his own pocket. The next 
year he called on an engineer unit 
to share the expense. Since then the 
sergeant and the engineers have 
adopted other orphanages, bringing 
Christmas fun and happiness to 
hundreds of youngsters. 

The townspeople have a name for 
him, too. They call him “The 
American Biirgermeister” In this 
title there is a bit of truth, for little 
takes place in the city that does not 
somehow affect Arthur Brasgalla. 

In 1954 the Inn River, which joins 
the Danube at Passau, overflowed 


its banks in the most serious flood in 
the city’s history. Brasgalla was Ash¬ 
ing in near-by Netihaus when the 
water started to rise. He rushed back 
to^Passau and telephoned Straubing; 
they sent 12 trucks. 

Late that night a frantic call came 
from the Biirgermeister: 80 families 
were marooned in houses at the 
water’s edge. Throughout the night 
the big sergeant sat at the phone, the 
only man for miles who could speak 
both English and German. He re¬ 
layed information, gave orders, co¬ 
ordinated operations. By morning 
the flooded-out families were safe, 
and all their belongings were stored 
under guard in an empty school. 

But die flood showed no sign of 
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abating. At Ruhstorf the Rott River 
went on a rampage the next night, 
and daylight found the inhabitants 
peeping out of attic windows or 
perched on their roofs. Boats were 
useless in the raging torrent; there 
was only one method of rescue— 
helicopters—and Brasgalla called 
for them. But where could they land 
in this swirling water? 

Near a bridge there was a com¬ 
paratively dry spot. Brasgalla, in a 
high-wheeled truck, drove axle-deep 
in water to the bridge, laid bed 
sheets on the ground and, using the 
truck’s radio, talked to the helicop¬ 
ters. One by one they took the peo¬ 
ple from their perches and let them 
down on the bed-sheet heliport. 


whence the sergeant hurried them 
to the hospital. When the dike at 
Deggendon broke, he spent a third 
sleepless night, helping the Seventh 
Army to evacuate hundreds more. 

Two years later Brasgalla was 
once more a hero when ice in the 
river threatened to destroy the big 
hydro-electric dam at Jochenstein. 
Local officials asked for explosives to 
blow up the ice, but the sergeant 
had a better idea. Why not use the 
town’s three hig diesel tugs as ice¬ 
breakers and force a channel that 
would carry the Hoes downstream? 
The townspeople were dubious, but 
their tugs succeeded and a catas¬ 
trophe was averted. 

Tn 1957 Brasgalla found yet 
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another opjiortunity to serve. 
It had been an extraordinarily 
dry year around the town of Hutt- 
hurm; reservoirs were empty and 
people were beginning to suffer. 
They called the good sergeant. 

Hrasgalla got on the telephone 
ami ill a few hours ten trucks from 
Straubing and elsewhere, pulling 
water-tank trailers, were pumping 
water into the town’s reservoir. 

Arthur Brasgalla started knock¬ 
ing about the world at 17, when he 
enlisted in the U.S. Marines. Two 
years later he went to work in a 
coal-yard, but scxin he was back in 
the service, this time with the Coast 
Cjuard. His life went on like this: 
a stint in the service, a stint in 
civilian life. It is not a litde curious 
that after all those years he should 
find in an f>ld city on the Danube 
what had been denied him all his 
life—the simple virtues of what the 
Old Testament calls loving fond¬ 
ness. 

The new feeling for humanity 
which changed the sergeant’s way of 
life has a special importance for the 
troops in the area because he is their 
provost marshal, the military police¬ 
man who keeps order. If a soldier 
gets drunk and causes trouble, he 
isn’t locked up in a cell; the ser-- 
geant simply makes him pay for the 
damage and sends him to his baNe. 
If the man misbehaves again, Bras^ 
galla will insist on him being 
transferred. 

He is quick to come to the 
kildiers* defence. When hotel 


owners complained to Brasgalla 
that the soldiers were not paying 
their bills, the sergeant asked to see 
the bills. Then he said, “If your 
prices were fair, perhaps they would 
be paid.’’ He laid the problem on 
the Burgermeister's desk. Since then 
there has been no over-charging, and 
there have been no defaulters. 

Proof of the love the people of 
Passau have for their American 
Burgermeister was furnished con¬ 
vincingly in 1953 when the ser¬ 
geant’s tour of duty was over and he 
was due to be posted. The city 
officials wrote a prayerful letter to 
army headquarters pleading that 
Brasgalla be allowed to remain. 
They pointed out that not only was 
he a force for better CJerman-Ameri¬ 
can relations; he was essential to the 
city’s welfare. 

When his commanding officer at 
Straubing read the letter he wrote 
one to back it up: “Brasgalla’s 
knowledge of German, his superior 
personal liaison with the German 
authorities and his pleasing person¬ 
ality render him almost irreplace- 
able at his present location.” 

The army did not yield imme¬ 
diately. Brasgalla was posted to the 
States, but in response to popular 
demand he was sent back to Passau 
nine months later. And three years 
hence, when he is ready for retire¬ 
ment, he proposes to find himself a 
house in Passau and remain there 
for the rest of his days. 

The cynical crust, it seems, never 
did go very deep. 



The forsaken onion 

<T* 

xHE trouble* with him’ said the Pumpkin to the Green Pea, 'is that 
he has only to walk into the room and everything becomes onion. No 
wonder he’s avoided.’ 

The Onion looked up from his crossword and muttered darkly about 
segregation and the Rights of Man. 

*I know some people who are not above mixing with him, ’continued 
the Pumpkin maliciously.‘They make salads together!’ And she looked 
pointedly at the Tomato who blushed a fiery led. 

•'ITiat’s not the point,’ said the Green Pea remorselessly. ‘He’s bad 
enough to lie with when raw, but when he gets rooked with you — it’s 
terrible. I find I just can't be myself ’ 

'It’s not fair,’ interrupted the Onion, ‘it’s not fair picking on me like 
this. What about rooking fats? Cooking fats disguise the real flavour of 
foods, don’t they?’ 

‘Not really,’ said the tin of DAI DA Vanaspati who had be^n sitting 
unnoticed in a comer. ‘Some fats do and some fats don't...’ 

‘It’s just like vou to say that,’ the Onion cried, quivering with emotion, 
and he added somewhat illogically ‘I do not know what others may 
say, but as for me—gtvc me laberty or give me r>eath.’ 

His prayer was answered immediateiv Kor, ^he next instant, he and 
the other vegetables were swept into the cooking pot 

The DAIA)A tin surveyed the desolation around him and mused a 
little sadly I don't know where they get these ideas. It’s not every 
cooking fat that hides the real flas’our of I'nods. Take me for instance: 
1 bring out their delicate natural flavours because I add none of my own. 
I’m pure, while, double-refined and completely odourless myself. I’m a 
bland fat, that’s what I am.* 

A trace of smugness crept into the DAI.DA tin’s 
voice, and he continued with growing pride: 

'Moreover, 700 International Units 
of Vitamin A are added to every ounce 
of me—plus 56 lU of Vitamin D. 

That’s for extra nourishment. 

So you can sec that I’m the ideal 
all-purpose cooking fat.’ 

Looking around him, he 
concluded strongly; ‘Tonight 
over a million meals will be cook* 
ed in DALDA Vanaspati. Doesn’t 
your cooking deserve DALDA too?’ 

There was a faint round of applause 
from within the cooking pot as 
a hand began to open the DALDA tin. 
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Social 


Blunders: 


Mf Own 
and Others^ 


An international authority on etiquette 
explains how to cover up a faux pas 


By Emily Post 

/ ' INGE EVEN the best-mannered 
and be&t-intentioned of us 
arc liable to accidents, a gaffe 
may be made by anyone sooner or 
later. As a philosophical six-year-old 
put It, “Everyone spills his milk 
some time.” 

He made this ^siiuation-saving 
remark at a luncheon when he 


himself hap(iened to lie the centre of 
anguished attention. He was seated 
at his hostess’s right, pink cheeked 
and serious, in his best blazer, when 
the roast chicken was brought in. 

“My favourite*’’ he cried, and 
spread his hands wide, knocking 
over his untouched glass of milk 
Commotion followed, and only 
young Frank showed poise One 
saves embarrassment all round if 
one has the humour and modesty to 
take one’s gaffe lightly 

1 found myself in a similar predic 
ament at, of all pbces, the Inter 
national Dinner of the (gourmet 
S<x:iety It was a brilliant affair, 
with a menu that featured all sorts 
of intern itional specialities, includ 
ing my downfall—Sweden’s garnet 
red, syrupy cranberry conserve 
As 1 was raising my hand in a 
gesture of agreement with the man 
on my left, 1 had the misfortune to 
intercept a waiter who was trying to 
pass me a large bowl of the con 
serve. It upset all over the glittering 
white damask I heard the waiter 
gasp and in the next instant the 
president of the society was on his 
feet. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he be 
gan, with twinkling eyes, “I have 
an extraordinary announcement to 
make to you Our guest, Emily 
Post, noted authority on etiquette, 
has spilt the cran^rry conserve 
on the tablecloth*” 

Then, bowing in my direction, he 
led the applause, and my gaffe was 
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made to contribute K* the success of cocktails were being served, two 
the evening. more (dacc.s were added. Impressed 

1 V> retrieve someone elsc's gafle and somewhat bewildered by find- 
calls for i]uick thinking, the ability ing thq;[nselves in such distin- 
to put oneself in .mother’s place and guished and elderly company, the 
sometimes for ingenuity amounting young couple did not know until 
to genius. I’here is a story of a they got home and looked at their 
White House reception for the invitation that they had turned up 
diplomatic cor{)s where a young at the wrong party, 
n.ival A.l).(y., confronted with an One of the most famous gaffes 
awkw.iid situation, ai quitted him^ was made by Joseph Grew, the 
self h.uidsomely. As the line moved former U.S. Ambassador to Japan, 
towards the President, the wife of It was .saved from becoming a disas- 
.t Latin American minister realized ter by the. quick wit of one of the 
with horror that a piece ot her jieople concerned. Grew was speak 
underwear was slip[)ing. Uefore she ing at a Red CVoss luncheon in 
could think wh.it to do, her feet Washington, and his topic was self- 
were entangled in a web of lace- lessness. Hy way of example he 
trimmed silk. Instantly the A.D.C. pointed to Cicneral Marshall, who 
was at her side. With grave dignity, h.id just returned from a gruelling 
he bent, picked u[) tlie olTending trip to ('hina and was due to go oil 
panties .ind disappeared. (.)nly the almost immediately to Eurojic. 
couple directly behind s,iw what Nevertheless, he had taken time to 
had happened. Later, as she left, a come to the luncheon although, said 
footman offered her, on a silver (jrew, he had been looking forward 
tray, a discreetly wrapped package, to a “week-end in the country with 
Probably everyone has had the Mrs. Eisenhower.” 
nightmare of going exjiectiintly to a When the dignitaries roared with 
party to which he was not invited, laughter, (Jrew realized the slip he 
The nightmare became a reality for had made. To make matters worse, 
a young lawyer and his wife the Mrs. Eisenhower was present, 
first time they were invited to din- As stion as he could be heard, he 
ner by the firm's senior partner, turned to her and said, “Please 

They arrived punctually at 7.45, forgive me, Mrs. Eisenhower, and 
but on l*ue.sday evening instead of please apologize to the General for 
Thursday. Their host was entertain me.” 

ing a celebrated judge that evening. Beaming, Mrs. Eisenhower asked, 
llie table was set for 14. While "‘Which general, Mr. Grew.?” 

<=9-^ KNOW that it takes all sorts of people to make the world. But I 
sometimes think that the proportions are wrong. —J. w. K. 
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stopped at a restaurant in Arkansas. 

The waitress looked at us in amaze> 
ment as we removed our coats, and 
finaliv she said, “This place is for coh 
cured folks.*’ 

Monteux smiled genially at her and 
replied, “Yes, we know. We arc col¬ 
oured also. But we are peenk.” 

- -Contributed by Mrs. David Michelin 


Douglas Fairbanks and I once visited 
Henry Ford, who had rented a house 
in California. I was awed by the dour 
old millionaire, but not Douglas. He 
jollied Ford outrageously and the two 
went out for a stroll. I stayed in the 
drawing-room with Mrs. Ford. When 
It was time to go I went outside to find 
Douglas. He was sitting astride the 
roof, two storeys up, anti Henry Ford 
was sitting there with him, laughing 
fit to bust. When I got Douglas alone, 
1 really ticked him off. 

“Perfeedy safe,” he protested.* “I 
tried the handholds twice before 1 let 
him go up.” — ^Mary Pickford 

Philosopher George Santayana chose 
an April day in 1912 to bring his teach¬ 
ing career to a close. While he was lec¬ 
turing to a university class, a robin 
landed on the window sill. Santayana 
^hed sofdy as he studied the visitor. 
Tnen, turning to the class, he said, 
“Gendemen, I have a date with 
spring.” 

With that he walked out. 

—^Boston Globt 

While motoring through the south¬ 
ern states of America with Pierre 
Monteux, the orchesttji conductor, we 


The famous Canadian photographer 
Yousuf Karsh was accompanied to the 
Vatican by his old friend Bishop Ful¬ 
ton Sheen, when he went there to 
photograph Pope John XXIII. While 
Karsh was setting up, the Pope turned 
to Bishop Sheen and exclaimed, “frod 
knew 77 years ago thut some day T 
would be Pope. Why couldn’t He have 
mide me a little more photogenic I” 

—1 K 

SbVERAi MARS ago I did a foolish thing 
—foolish because I should have known 
my husband, Alfred Hitchcock, better. 
I made a souffle for supper. 

Hitch came home from the studio in 
time to beat the egg whites for me; 
then he watched as I folded in the 
cheese mixture and slipped the dish 
gently into the oven. I set the timer 
and turned aw^, but Hitch couldn’t 
take his eyes off the oven. Every few 
minutes, as though he feared that any 
noise might prevent the ^oufflS from 
rising, he whispered, “What ts going 
on behind that oven door?” 

At last the timer rang and we 
peeped in. The soufflS was perfect, but 
Hitch was a wreck. 

“No more souffUs until we have an 
oven with a glass door,” he announced 
in a shaky voice. “1 can’t stand the 

suspense.” —Ahna Hitchcock 

jay 
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CoMfeDiAN Joe Frisco had a hot tip on 
the next race, but he was stony-broke. 
Luckily he bumped into Ring Cro&bv 
and negoiiairtl a t.]uick loan of 100 dol¬ 
lars. The horse won and paid off at 
7 to-i. 

The now wealthy Frisco was in the 
clubhouse after the race, wining and 
dining a large group of friends, when 
he glanced up and saw Crosby passing 
the table. I le pulled out a 100 dollar 
bill and handed it to Bing. 

“Here, kid," he said. "Sing some¬ 
thing.” Uan Regan 

Norman Rockwell, whose paintings 
adorn many covers of The Saturday 
Evening Post, recalls his early associa¬ 
tion with editor Ccorge Horace Lori- 
mcr: “He was very patient with me. 
As my work increased in popularity, 1 
took to signing my name larger and 
larger on my paintings. It was uncon¬ 
scious; the signature just seemed to 
grow by itself. First, Norman Rock 
well, then Norman Rockwell, then 
NORMAN ROCKWELL. 

‘‘Finally Mr. Lorimer suggested that 
I try to curb my signature. ‘Make it as 
large as you like,’ he wrote, ‘but not 
larger than the title of the magazine. 
We must preserve proportion. You ap¬ 
pear on the Post, not the Post on you.’ ” 

Bing Crosby suggests that Ken Mur¬ 
ray, the comedian, is something less 
than a born athlete. To illustiate, he 
tells about a golf game he once played 
with Murray. 

Despite weeks of arduous practice, 
Ken was still a long way from threat¬ 
ening par. At the first hole he teed up 
a brand-new ball, took a vicious lunge 
and hit a high, hard slice far out of 
bounds. We never found the ball. 


Another new ball at the second pro 
duced a hook which disappeared 
for ever in the tangled wildwood. At 
the third hole, Ken hit still another 
new ball, which promptly sailed of! 
into an irrigation ditch bordering the 
fairway. Finally, at the fourth, where 
a deep lake intervened between ttt 
and green, f said, ‘‘It’s quite a carrj 
over that lake, Ken. Don’t you think 
you should use an old ball?” 

“Bing,” Ken answered, shaking his 
head ruefully, “I’ve never had one.” 

Mae West has written an autobio 
graphy called Goodness Had Nothing 
to Do With It. The title came from an 
episode in one of her films. A cloak 
room attendant, on seeing Mae’s 
jewels, commented, “Goodness, what 
beautiful diamonds!” To which Mac 
retorted, “Goodness, dearie, had noth 
ing to flo with it!” —g. k 

In the 1890’s, J. P. Morgan, the 
banker, called at a jewellers and said, 
“If you get anything nice in the way 
of a pearUscarfpin, let me know.” 

Not long afterwards the jeweller ac 
quired a remarkably lustrous pear- 
shaped pearl. He had it set and then 
sent it to Morgan with a note saying 
that the price would be 5,000 dollars. 

The next day a messenger brought 
back the jewellery box and a cheque 
for 4,000 dollars. With the cheque was 
a note from Morgan. “I like the pin,” 
it said, “but I don’t like the price. If 
you will accept the enclosed, send back 
the box with the seal unbroken.” 

The jeweller, considerably annoyed, 
refused the cheque, and when the mes¬ 
senger left he opened the box. There 
was no pin inside. Instead there was a 
cheque for 5,000 dollars. 

—C<Hitiibated by Sidney Row 



THE 

POSSE 

RIDES AGAIN 


A colourful feature of the American 
Wild West has been revived to save 
livesf find lost children, hunt criminais 


By Vivien Keatley 


ME had just set over the 
desert that February even¬ 
ing virhcn the telephone rang on the 
desk of Maricopa ('oiinty Sheriff 
Cal Boies, in Phoenix, Arizona. A 
woman’s voice, thin with fright, 
said, “My brother Aaron has dis¬ 
appeared. He went for a walk and 
didn’t come home. Wearing just a 
shirt and jeans. He’ll freeze to death 
out there! ’’ 

“What’s your address?” the sher¬ 
iff asked. “How long has your 
orothcr been gone?” Then he said, 
“I'he jeep j)osse will be right out. 
Don’t worry. We’ll find him.” 

CanJentfJ from The Denver Post 
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The sheriff needed to make only 
one telephone call—^to Jack Irwin, 
who had organized a group of vol¬ 
untary jeep and motor-cycle drivers 
in a posse and was their first com¬ 
mander. 

Irwin studied the county map as 
he took the report, then said briskly, 
“We’ll be there in about 45 min¬ 
utes.” fic called Jack Collmar, a 
metalsmithwho served as the posse’s 
adjutant. “CJct ’em rolling. Jack,” 
he said, naming a small farming 
community 35 miles west of Phoe¬ 
nix as the assembly point. Then 
Irwin hung a “closed” sign in the 
window of his Westwood Cafe 
and ran to the red-and-white jeep 
behind the restaurant. 

Dr. Clem Hooper was in his sur¬ 
gery when a nurse held up a written 
message. He glanced at it, nodded 
and went on with the operation. 
When it was over, he ran to his own 
red-and-white jeep. 

Meanwhile, the three Hatton 
brothers, cement contractors, revved 
up their motor-cycles and roared 
west. Plumber Grant Western and 
petrol-station operator Dale Porter 
headed their jeeps, stocked with 
emergency tools and rescue supplies, 
out on to the long, straight road. An 
estate agent and a cabinet-maker 
followed. 

Irwin and Captain Bob Heck of 
the sheriff’s ^trol questioned Aar¬ 
on’s sister. “He often asked about 
that light,” she told them, pointing 
to a distant air beacon. “Wanted 
to see it up close.” 


The men knew that it would be 
bitterly cold in a few hours. “Make 
for the beacon,” 'Irwin ordered. 
“Spread out and move slowly.” 

In most of the jeeps an observer 
sat beside the driver, manning a 
spotlight. The line of jeeps, abreast, 
covered a front of nearly a mile. 
There were no roads. The vehicles 
nosed into arroyos, climbed steep 
banks and bumped over boulders. 
Suddenly, at 2.30 a.m., a voice yell¬ 
ed, “Hold it!” 

The youth lay beneath a cactus, 
half frozen but alive. A volunteer 
wrapped him in a blanket; another 
poured coffee into him. A jeep’s 
radio reported: “Mission accom¬ 
plished. We’re warming him up, 
bringing him home.” 

It was nearly dawn before many 
of the volunteers reached their own 
homes. They washed, had break¬ 
fast and went back to their regular 
jobs. 

Sheriff Boies has 378 such posse 
men (from 32 trades and profes 
sions), all on 24-hour alert, to help 
the 125 regular d^uties to guard 
Maricopa County. These volunteers, 
schooled in the latest law-enforce¬ 
ment techniques, are divided into 
the jeep posse, five horse posses, an 
air posse, a water-safety posse, a 
diving posse, a communications 
posse and a small, ^Iste group called 
Rangers. 

AU are unpaid. Each member 
provides and maintains his own 
mount, be it horse, jeep, boat, air¬ 
craft, motor-cycle, car or truck. A 
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well-stocked jeep costs the posse man 
from 2,000 to 3,500 dollars, depend¬ 
ing on how much life saving and 
first-aid equipment is aboard. Each 
jeep carries a powerful spotlight, 
field ratKuis, water, fuel and oil. 
Many have two-way radio. Each 
member carries iiis own firearms. 

To join the jeep posse, a man 
must complete 50 hours of police 
training, practise regularly on the 
shcrilf’s pistol range, and pass an 
advanced course in first aid. He 
must know how to read the signs in 
the dust of a dim desert trail, how 
to climb a sheer mountain face; he 
must be able to work for 48 hours 
without sleep. 

Unlike old-time posses, this one 
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holds no “lynching parties,” but it 
usually gets its man. When Sheriff 
Holes sent the jeeps to track down a 
thug who had pulled off a holdup 
a few days before, the air posse also 
went into action. Flying low over 
the desert, a pilot spotted the fugi 
tive’s car 50 miles south-west of 
Phoenix, and radioed the informa 
tion to the searchers below. Three 
red-and-whitc jeeps converged on 
the spot. In each one, the driver’s 
observer aimed a high powered ride. 
The criminal drop|)cd his gun and 
waited, hands up. 

Increasing population and .shrink 
ing funds with which to pay regular 
deputies have caused sheriffs all over 
America’s West and South-west to 
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THE POSSE RIDES AGAIN 
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revive the old-time posse idea, with 
refinements. Boies says that his 
posses save county taxpayers from 
<50,000 to 75,000 dollars a year in 
salaries alone, plus uncounted thou 
sands foi equipment and supplies 
A jeep posse was organized five 
vears ago in Yavapai County, An 
zona, where Sheriff Jim Cramer 
keeps the peace in communities 
with such frontier names as Horse 
Thief Basin and Skull Valley 
Standing at the alert 24 hours a dav 
ire Jt-tp*** *1 house trailer equip 
ped to serve as a base for field oper 
itions; two boats with outboard 
motors, on trailers; a fust aid trailer 
with medicines, bandages and an 
electric power plant; a horse and 


horse trailer; plenty of food and 
water. An aeroplane is quickly 
available. 

One hectic summer day members 
of this posse sought and found 11 
children lost in rugged areas from 
mountain camps near Prescott. “Our 
jeeps go anywhere we can get be¬ 
tween the trees,” one posse man 
says, “and we carry axes to help 
them grow farther apart 

In addition to the jtep posse, Sher 
iff C'ranier has a Kind of 50 horse 
men, led by a school principal, 
which has taken part in more than 
100 Iescue efforts 

In C'laik County, Nevada, Sheriff 
W. 1^ Lcy[xjldt’s posses have in 
seven \c irs made 115 starch and 
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rescue missions, have helped bring 
in 35 persons alive and the bodies of 
75 others. They have also assisted 
in the capture of seven escaped pris> 
oners. I’he 35 members of Ley- 
poldt’s “Aero Squadron” own and 
operate 16 light planes. Each carries 
packs of food, water and medical 
supplies that can be parachuted to 
persons in distress. 

On a second-hand truck, volun¬ 
teers and deputies have built a 
mobile crime laboratory, which can 
also be used as an emergency field 
hospital or headquarters. 

Sheriff Buster Kern of Harris 
County, Texas, has six companies of 
white and one of Negro volunteers, 
as well as a marine division and an 
amateur radio unit. The latter goes 
into action whenever disaster strikes 
anywhere in East Texas or on the 
Gulf coast. In 1957, when a hurri¬ 
cane piled floodwater on Cameron, 
Louisiana, 40 of Kern’s volunteers 
flew in to help with the rescue of 
hundreds of victims. Skin divers in 
the marine division have recovered 
not only the bodies of the drowned, 
but cars that have disappeared in 
deep waters. 

When any kind of disaster strikes 
central Oklahoma, one of the first 
units to arrive is usually an all- 
woman company called the Calam¬ 
ity Janes, which works with the 
Disaster ^rvice of £1 Reno. In May 
1957, when the. Cimarron River 
rae^ across the Dover and King¬ 
fisher areas some 30 miles distant, 
eight Janes started driving towards 


the flood with their first-aid gear less 
than 20 minutes after they had been 
called. Forced out*of their cars by 
high water, they went on by boat. 
Marooned householders were aston¬ 
ished but happy to see this band of 
women advancing to the rescue. 
The women worked for 24 hours 
and then, returning to El Reno, 
went quietly back to their house¬ 
keeping and daily chores. 

These dedicated women practise 
hard for two hours a week studying 
radio operation, carrying “victims” 
down ladders, tying knots, improv¬ 
ing their techniques for fighting 
flood and Ere. 

Why do these thousands of men 
and women give so lavishly of their 
time, skills and cash? What do they 
get in return? 

Their motives vary. Some have a 
special interest in helping to main¬ 
tain law and order. Some have lived 
through a disaster where trained 
voluntary workers would have been 
invaluable. One jeep-posse member 
explains his interest in this way: 

“Modern life doesn’t give a man 
much personal challenge any more. 
Perhaps that’s why 1 belong. Every 
run is a personal, physical challenge 
—^with a purpose to it.” 

Another simply points to the 
masthead of International Rescuer 
magazine, which reads: “And a 
certain Samaritan going up to him 
bound up his wounds, pouring in 
oil and wine; and setting him upon 
his own beast, brought him to an 
inn and took care of him.” 
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The suit that 
looks after 
itself! 

A SUIT made from fabric containing 
wonder-fibre 'Terylene* hardly ever 
needs ironing keeps its drape 
and sharp original creases through 
; em r of hard wearing, but tosses 
off unwanted wrinkles as they come' 
Hard-wearing ‘Teryiene’ is now 
being used in India gives it’s amazing 
properties to every fabric it'» blended 
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Using an ingenious technique that minimizes 
damage to normal cells, surgeons tan now make 
a direct attack on a malignant growth with 
medicine*s most powerful drugs 


NEW WEAPON 
AGAINST CANCER 

By J D RatciiiI* 

r ^ oi- the most dram itic, best doses, ’hc^ ittack normal b<xl\ cells 
to ordin.ited assaults against Or, they may cause devistatmg 
a sm^t disease IS now under wreckage in the digestive tract 
vay. The goal i drug which will A way out of this frustrating situ 

lave the same direct action against ation now appears to be at hand 
ancer that penicillin has against Ingenious American surgeons at 
ineumonia. Tulane University’s School of Medi 

In the search for this tumour cine in New Orleans have found a 
lestroving substance, more than unique method of utilizing the 
oo,ood drugs have been studied A drugs while minimi/ing their ill 
ew dozen have shown enough effects 

iromisc to merit human trials. But The new approach to the problem 
he cancer fighters have been con grewoutof a conversation at Tulane 
rented with a dilemma Animal early in 1957. ^^scar Creech, 
xperiments have shown that if ad- chairman of the department of sur 
ainistered in too small quantities, gery, was discussing with Dr. 
be new drugs have no effect against Edward Krement/, associate pro 
be disease. If givcn^ in too laigc fessor of surgert, the difficulty of 

, Condtustd from Todo^ s Hordth t ^7 
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delivering the new drugs to a cancer 
in sufficient quantity, and at the 
same time protecting normal tissue. 

In its initial stages, cancer tends 
to remain regionally confined. 
Mightn't it be possible, Dr. Creech 
suggested, to block off, say, a can¬ 
cerous liver or lung—in effect 
separating it from the rest of the 
body's circulation? Then connect 
the organ to a heart-lung machine so 
that a separate circulation would be 
maintained? If you could do this, 
then you could deliver great, wal¬ 
loping doses of anti-cancer drugs 
exactly where needed. Mightn't it be 
possible to use doses of £‘ugs, five, 
ten or even 20 times those tolerated 
by the body as a whole ? 

The two men permitted them¬ 
selves to become mildly excited. It 
should be possible to isolate almost 
any body region. Legs and arms 
would be easy; the breast reasonably 
sii^lc; the abdominal region more 
difficult. A lung would require a 
major operation—just getting to the 
main blood-vessels supplying the 
lung requires virtuoso te^nique. 

Within hours they and their asso¬ 
ciates were mapping out laboratory 
experiments. Operations were per¬ 
formed on dozens of dogs—organs 
and body regions were isolated and 
perfused with anti-cancer chemi¬ 
cals. Virtually all the animals sur¬ 
vived, none the worse for their 
experience. By June 1957 the time 
had arrived to translate the work to 
human patients. 

The nrst candidate was Joe St. P6, 


a wiry farmer of 72, whose life was 
threatened by one of the most dread 
ful of cancers—black melanoma. 
This usually appears on the skin but 
tends to spread to liver and lungs- 
where it rapidly snuffs out life 
Conventional treatment rarely saves 
more than one sufferer in five. 

Doctors counted 175 lethal black 
spots on St. P^'s left leg. Checks 
showed that cancer had spread to 
lymph nodes in the groin, but not 
beyond. The cancer was regionalK 
confined. 

By the usual treatment, St. P^ had 
but one slim chance of escaping 
death: hindquarter amputation- 
removal of leg and buttock. The old 
man refused. 

Then the surgeons explained the 
perfusion technique, warning that 
it had never been used on a human 
patient. A philosophical smile came 
over the old man’s face. “I'm going 
to die anyway," he said. “Go 
ahead." 

Only a minor operation was nee 
essary to hook the perfusion app<< 
ratus to the disease leg. In the 
thigh, femoral arteries and veins 
were exposed. Where they led up 
into the body they were tied off 
Below the tie-off point they wcri 
connected taa heart-lung machint 

For 30 minutes phenylalanin 
mustard, a colourless, innocent-look 
ing fluid that is one oi the new anti 
cancer drugs, was drculattc" ^ 
through the leg in the quantit*^ 
usual^ given to die entire body 
Since a Teg is about an eighth oi 
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body weight, this meant that the 
cancer area got eight times the usual 
dose of the drug. 

The old man was up the next 
day, and ten days later Ije went 
home. It was clear that an extra¬ 
ordinary chain of events was under 
way. The black spots were crusting 
and dropping off, leaving non-can- 
cerous, harmless brownish freckles 
in their place. 

In the three years since, there 
has been no recurrence of cancer 
and St. Pc, the first patient to be 
treated by die new method, is again 
farming his land. 

Spurred on by this apparent suc¬ 
cess, Doctors Creech and Krementz 
and their associates moved on to dif¬ 
ferent types of cancer, choosing only 
patients for whom no other form of 
therapy was possible. In six months 
73 patients were perfused. The sur¬ 
geons employed a variety of anti¬ 
cancer agents, and some patients 
had as many as four perfusions, of 
about 45 minutes each. 

One, a 64-year-old housewife, had 
a melanoma on her right leg. She 
refused amputation, which would 
have been standard treatment. But 
she agreed to perfusion treatment. 
Two years have elapsed and there 
has ban no recurrence of cancer. 

A railway worker presented a 
similar case. X-ray failed to control 
his disease and he, too, refused am 
putadon. Again, nearly two years 
have elapsed and cancer has not 
returned. 

Of the first 29 melanomas treated. 


21 have remained quiescent. In two 
cases perfusion had no effect, and in 
six the disease recurred. 

In treadng breast cancer, isolation 
of the breast was accomplished suffi¬ 
ciently by placing tourniquets round 
the upper arms and taping off the 
subclavian arteries and veins. Of 
the first 18 patients with breast can¬ 
cer treated by this method—^all ad¬ 
vanced cases—16 are alive today. In 
five cases, massive, disseminated 
cancers were shrunk enough to 
make an operation possible. 

The technique has had less strik¬ 
ing effects in other areas. Perfusion 
of the pelvic region has brought 
some hopeful results—and some 
failures. Cancers of the intestine and 
rectum have lieen wholly unrespon¬ 
sive, but a few uterine and ovarian 
cancers have responded to treat¬ 
ment. 

At first the Tulane surgeons 
hoped perfusion would be a means 
of getting at perhaps the most dread¬ 
ful of all malignancies—cancer of 
the brain. It was easy enough to 
isolate the head from tne rest of the 
body, but in 15 trials the procedure 
produced only slightly beneficial re¬ 
sults. Yet it has proved of some 
benefit in treating other cancers in 
the head area—cancer of the mouth, 
for example. 

Not long ago I witnessed such a 
perfusion. The woman on the table 
was a 50'year'old farm wife, aged 
and emaciated by cancer of the 
tongue and the floor of the mouth. 
To isolate the area, surgeons made 
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small incisions on each side of the 
neck>-to expose external carotid 
arteries and internal jugular veins. 
Pencil-sized plastic catheters were 
slipped through tiny slits in these 
blood-vessels. Then, farther down, 
the vessels were taped ofl. With the 
head area now isolated, the heart- 
lung machine took over. 

Four hypodermic syringes were 
ready, each containing nitrogen 
mustard. A technician pushed the 
first of the needles through rubber 
tubing leading from the arterial side 
of the pump. Within seconds the 
drug reached the cancers. In the 
course of the 40-minute perfusion 
the other three hypodermics were 
shot into the arterial line at inter¬ 
vals. 

On completion of the perfusion, 
the tubes were withdrawn, the slits 
in the blood-vessels closed. A few 
additional minutes were required to 
close the two neck wounds. Likely 
result of the treatment.? “The can 
cer was too advanced for us to hope 
for cure,” Dr. Krementz said. “But 
this patient can expect relief from 
pain. That is one of the most strik¬ 
ing aftermaths of perfusion. It is also 
possible that her life will be pro¬ 
longed significantly.” 

As word of perfusion’s results 
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spread, medical groups in other 
4}arts of the world have taken it up. 
London surgeons have been to 
Tulane to study the technique— 
which has been used successfully 
at the Royal Cancer Hospital. 

Dr. Creech’s group has perfused a 
total of 227 patients, 112 of whom 
were treated long enough ago to 
give follow-ups some significance. 
Cancers arc quiescent in 55.Twenty- 
seven got temporary regressions, 
and in 30 the treatment had no 
effect. 

Why is treatment of this type 
effective in one case, ineffective in 
the next—^although the same type of 
cancer may be involved in both.? 
This is one of the baffling questions 
facing the Tulane group. At present 
there is no answer. 

What, then, is the present status 
of pertusion as a weapon against 
cancer? Dr. Creech refuses to claim 
that he has cured a single case of the 
disease. It is much too early for such 
flat statement. At best, he will con¬ 
cede that disease has been “ar¬ 
rested.” 

Today, most research workers 
arc convinced that cancer will even¬ 
tually yield to a scries of tactical 
triumphs. At this juncture, perfu¬ 
sion appears to be one such triumph. 


NEW WEAPON AGAINST CANCER 


Choke Remark 

1 was leaving my office one day I noticed two children standing by 
the turnstile entrance to the ladies’ room. The boy, who was about to 
drop a coin in the slot, turned impatiently to his younger sister. “Well, 
hurry up and make up your mind,” he said. **lt’s either this or an ice 

cream.’' contributed by J N Piergroeai 



Right now, you can fly around the world, and to all these cities, in Boeing 707i 
and 720s-the jetliners that have already carried 9,000,000 passengers 
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Goefhe: 

I am an enemy to long explanations; 
they deceive the maker or the hearer, 
generally both. 

Jestamyn West in A Woman’s Lope: 

No woman, if given a choice of in¬ 
scriptions for her tombstone, would 
choose “Marv Jones, a greatly loved 
woman,’* ratner than “Mary Jones, a 
greatly loving woman.” Being loved, 
as far as Mary Jones is concerned, is 
someone else’s history. Loving is her 
history. Loving—and loved—^is her 
triumph. 

It is something to have had, as they 
used to say, a good man’s love. But 
this is as nothing compared' with 
having loved any man, good, bad or 
indifferent. 

The woman who expects to sum up 
and justify her life to St. Peter by say¬ 
ing, “On earth I was greatly loved,” 
wu encounter, if I Imow anything 
about tears or heaven, heavenly tears 
at this misunderstanding of life’s 
purposes and uses. 

—41bdder and Stoushten, London 


Everyone is a moon, and has a dark 
side which he never shows to anybody. 

Burtoa Hillis: 

Somehow I sense a moral for all of 
us in this little neighbourhood inci¬ 
dent. Nan(w Preston was petrified 
when her nve-year-old son climbed 
high in a tree, then started screaming 
with fear. But mother wit came to her 
rescue. She broke a branch from 
another tree, skinned off its leaves 
then shouted up, “You come down 
from there. And if you fall I’ll give 
you the hardest thrashing you’ve ever 
heard of! ” In two minutes the lad was 
safe on the ground. 

David Starr Jordan: 

Wisdom is knowing what to do 
next, skill is knowing how to do it, 
ai^d virtue is doing it. 

Robert Bendiner: 

The traffic engineers who plan the 
motorized, or major, part of our lives 
are worried—and with good cause. 
For years they have been busy design¬ 
ing great highways with no sharp 
bends, junctions or traffic signals. And 
now that they have just about perfect¬ 
ed the dream highway, what do we 
cussed humans use it for.^ To dream. 
With all the natural hazards removed 
and mile after mile of beautiful road 
stretched out before him a man can, 
and often does, have his toe on the gas 
and his head in the clouds. And if he 
suddenly hears a horn close to his ear, 
as likely as not it’s Gabriel’s. 

Voltaire: 

We cannot alwap oblige, but we 
can always speak ooligingly. 
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Run Down,Nervy? 


It could be 

CLIMATIC 
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CLIMATIC BLOOD DEFICIENCY 





In this oppressive dimatn, 
children use up more energy reserves 
but oftm don't get the ridit food to put 
back lost energy. This builds 
up into deficiencies in their blood 
making them listless, run-down, 
moody. To overcome this "climatic 
blood deficiency” give your child 
MandH ELIXIR regularly to 
recondition his blood and to 
replace lost energy. MandH malted 
B-Complex ELIXIR is a 
pleasantly flavoured efficient 
tunic containing the B-Complex 
group of vitamins including Bia, 
Malt Extract and Glycerophosphates. 

Give your child MandH ELIXIR 
regularly and keep him in perfect 
health and fitness all year through. 
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“If those men aren*t in trouble” 
saiH cur captain, 

“therms no such thing as trouble* 

By James Ramsey Ullman Author of “The White Tower“ 

HE WIND blew. Clouds hid the sun. The sea heaved. With the 
anny squalls and veils of driving rain, this was not the South 
Pacific of the travel books. 

I was a passenger aboard the Chicot, a 3,900-ton freighter serving 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands-^a huge area once held by 
Japan, now administered as a United Nations Trust Territory. Alone 
in a world of water, yire were ii days out of Guam, bound for Truk 
in the Eastern Carolines. 1 awoke in my cabin very early that '■ 

Condensed from UaUday 
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morning, with the grey light of 
dawn coming through my porthole. 
The ship was slowing, stopping in 
the middle of nowhere. 

In three minutes I was on deck. 
The sea was the heaviest 1 had yet 
seen, and as the Chicot lost speed it 
pitched and wallowed in the sullen 
swell. Captain Edward O’Neill, on 
the bridge, gestured to me to join 
him. 

“Look there,*’ he said, pointing. 
I looked and saw nothing, un^ 
he gave me his binoculars and aimed 
me properly. Then I saw it: a 
canoe. 1 turned to him in disbelief. 
“It’s no bigger than a log,’’ 1 said. 

“That’s right —a hollow log with 
a mast. About a ao-footer. I’d say.’’ 

On a lake it would have looked 
small enough. On the vast Pacific 
it seemed not even a toy boat, but 
rather a chip of wood, a floating 
speck. From the decks of the Chicot 
we stared at it as if at an apparition 
from another world. Which, in a 
way, it was. 

I saw that there were men aboard 
the canoe, moving about like ants on 
a blade of grass that has been wash¬ 
ed away. But they had not made 
any signal. Were they in trouble? 

“If they’re not,” said O’Neill, 
“there’s no such thing as trouble.” 

The Chicot manoeuvred so that 
wave and wind bore the small craft 
straight towards us. Like all Micro- 
nesian canoes, it was an outrigger: 
without the balance thus provided, 
it would have swampra in a 
twinkling. Amidships, lashed to its 


outrigger struts, was a platform sup¬ 
porting a low shehcr of thatch and 
leaves. And above the shelter rose 
the saU'less mast. 

There were moments, as the 
waves climbed high, when the mast 
was all that was visible. Then the 
rest would bob up again, and we 
could see the craft's five occupants. 
Though they appeared haggard and 
weather-beaten, they were all work¬ 
ing: one man was steering, others 
bailing. One was elderly, one mid¬ 
dle-aged,' and three were scarcely 
more than boys. All were naked 
except for crimson loincloths. 

In ten minutes they were along¬ 
side and the Chicot hove to, wim 
engines still. The canoe looked 
tinier than ever under the high, 
black cliff of the Chicots hull. 

Our chief mate, Stanley Gilje, was 
on the forward deck directly above 
the canoe. A discussion began, with 
members of our crew acting as inter¬ 
preters. Apparently the castaways 
weren’t sure they wanted to be res¬ 
cued. Where were we bound for? 
they enquired. Truk, someone 
shouted. After more palaver, the 
mate reported: “Okay. They say 
they’ll come aboard if the canoe 
comes, too.” 

“That’s ^nrn nice of them,” said 
the captain. “All right. Haul it up.” 

Winches ground and booms 
moved overhead. Two wire slings 
were lowered and passed under the 
canoe, and a rope was attached to 
the outrigger for balance. Four of 
the canoeists seized our rope ladder 
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and came scrambling up. However, 
the oldest, the helmsman, elected to 
stay with his craft to the end. The 
winches clattered again, and the 
canoe was swung on deck. 

The old helmsman sat in the 
stern, composed and motionless. 
’From a string around his neck hung 
a glittering pendant that I took for 
an amulet but which later proved to 
be a tin opener. On his lap he care¬ 
fully guarded a rusted wreck of a 
compass. As soon as the canoe was 
aboard, the four other men rejoined 
the helmsman in it. 

Their craft was, as estimated, 
about 20 feet long—^not cut from a 
single log but made of planks of 
breadfruit wood, held together by 
strips of coral cement and thongs of 
coco-nut fibre, with not a single nail 
in the whole structure. The canoe 
proper was narrow and deep, a mere 
slot in which a man could squat or 
kneel. Its shelter, on the struts of the 
outrigger, was perhaps a yard 
square and i8 inches high. Two 
men at most—small contortionists 
--could have fitted into it at one 
time, for shelter or sleep. 

The canoe*s sail, a sodden mass of 
blue denim, was wedged under a 
thwart near the bow. Hiere was no 
sign of food; only bits of charcoal, 
and a few battered pats and gourds 
which had seen a lot more service 
for bailing than for eating. Even 
now, on the Chicot, water was a 
foot deep in the canoe, and its pro¬ 
prietors were bailing away indus¬ 
triously. Out on the open sea it must 


have been like being in a bathtub 
with the taps turqpd on. 

Their bailing finished, the five 
men spread the sail out to dry, in¬ 
spected the seams of the hull, ^ht- 
ened the fibrous bindings. Ineir 
concern was all for their craft. Im¬ 
plausibly, none of them seemed to 
need any medical care. However, 
that they needed food was obvious. 
Persuaded that the canoe was all 
right, they finally consented to visit 
the galley. Odds and ends of cloth¬ 
ing wert produced to replace their 
soaked loincloths. They even proved 
human enough, with some urging, 
to rest for a while. Afterwar£ we 
sat down with them—and a crew¬ 
man interpreter—to hear their story. 

The oldest of them, the helms¬ 
man, did all the talking. His name 
was Sernous, he said; the others 
were members of his family group, 
or clan. They came from the atoll of 
Pulap, and were going to Truk. 

From Pulap—^in the canoe? The 
captain openra a map. “But Pulap,” 
he point^ out, “is 300 miles east. 
And Truk’s 150 miles beyond 
Pulap. So you were lost?” 

“No, we were blown away.” 

They had been at sea for 30 days. 
Sernous <^ned his gnarled hands 
three times^ showing all the fingers. 
“Thirty,” he repeated. The trip 
should have taken four days—he 
had made it often before. But this 
time there had been big winds, big 
waves. And besides, ms compass 
had gone wrong. It was an did com¬ 
pass from a Japanese fij^ng boat. 
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and it leaked alcohol. Perhaps the 
captain could mend it. 

Anyway, the old man continued, 
they had been pushed back to the 
west, day after day. The wind had 
been so strong that they could do 
nothing against it. They had had to 
bail in shifts, all day and all night. 
Even SO, for much of the time, the 
Santa Maria was half under water. 

That was their canoe, the Santa 
Maria? They were Catholics, then? 

Yes. Scrnous crossed himself. 

What about food? At the begin¬ 
ning, we were told, they had 
coco-nuts, taro and breadfruit, with 
charcoal and flint to make a fire. 
When this food was gone and the 
charcoal soaked, they caught fish 
and ate them raw. They had been 
lucky with the fishing. They had 
caught about 30, almost one a day. 
And they had been lucky wi^ 
water, too; they' had collected 
enough rain to drink. The nights 
were the hardest, for they were al¬ 
ways wet and cold. 

Did they know where they had 
been when we found them? 

Oh yes. They had been hoping to 
reach the atoll of Ifalik, in the dis¬ 
trict of Yap. “Is that way,” Srrnous 
said, pointing to the north-west. 
And tne captain and mate nodded 
in bemused agreement. Ifalik was 
indeed “that way”; 35 miles, by the 
ship’s chart, from where we had 
sighted them, and almost 500 from 
their destination at Truk. 

Later, we discussed what we 
would have been like, physically 


and emotionally, after 30 days in 
that chip of a boat in mid-ocean; 
how we would have reacted to the 
experience of rescue. As he told his 
story, the old helmsman of Pulap 
spoke in a matter-of-fact monotone. 
His companions, too, showed no 
strain or emotion. They had been 
lost at sea. So what? Thousands of 
their people, over the centuries, had 
been lost; some had been found and 
some had not; some, even in our 
own time, had been carried as far as 
New Guinea and the Philippines. 

Thirty days, 500 miles: what was 
that? Nothing. The answer was in 
their relaxed bodies and their placid 
brown eyes. 

Sernous was speaking again, and 
the interpreter said, “He asks please 
can they go back now to work on 
their canoe. They want it to be 
strong and not leak on the way from 
Truk back to Pulap.” 

“Sure,” said Captain O’Neill. 
Then he thought of one more 
question. “Ask mem why they were 
going to Truk in the first place.” 

Sernous spoke, and the inter¬ 
preter said, “They were going to 
buy cigarettes.” 

“That’s all? To buy cigarettes?” 

“Yes. Cigarettes. He says there is 
nothing else thev need.” 

We producecl a box apiece for 
them, and for the rest of the voyage 
our guests chain-smoked while they 
worked on the Santa Maria, What 
brand of cigarettes they had in¬ 
tended to buy they didn’t tell us. 
But there were no complaints. 
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Seattle estate, all of which was paid 
for out of union funds. 

Bellino and I first saw Sheffcrman 
in Chicago on December 18, 1956. 
He readily admitted that he had 
made purchases for Dave Beck, but 
he didn’t remember how many, 
what they were, or the amounts of 
money involved. We asked for his 
records. His son had all his books, 
he said, and he was away. But if we 
returned two days later his son 
would furnish us with information 
regarding the transactions made for 
Beck. Njrhan Shefferman seemed 
confident that his affable, friendly 
manner would see him through any 
problems that he might have with 
us. 

Later that day we finally reached 
John Lindsay, the Seatde contractor, 
by phone. I asked him if he had 
done work on Dave Beck’s estate. 
He admitted that he had. I asked if 
he had been paid for that work out 
of union funds. Again, he said he 
had. Next to Sheficrman’s records, 
this was the most important piece 
of evidence we were to receive dur¬ 
ing our trip. 

And on the appointed day, that 
snowy, bitter December 20, we got 
the Shefferman records that were to 
document Dave Beck’s downfall. 

I Meet the Teamster Boss 

Back in Washington, two days 
after Christmas, Carmine Bellino 
and I outlined for Senator McClel¬ 
lan the evidence we had uncovered. 
He was intensely interested, but 


recognized as we did that for a full 
investigation in this f^d a new com¬ 
mittee with broad powers would 
have to be established. This was 
done later with the appointment of 
the McClellan Committee. 

The next step was necessarily an 
interview with Dave Beck. His law¬ 
yer, Albert Woll, told me that it 
would not be necessary to subpoena 
him; at the appropriate time Beck 
would be available. Beck, of course, 
knew that we had subpoenaed his 
files; perhaC^s he knew that we had 
contacted Shefferman and Lindsay. 
At any rate, on January 4 I learnt 
that he was leaving the United 
States. 

We subpoenaed airline records in 
Seattle and found that he was to 
arrive in New York on January 5. 
I felt that, once out of the country, 
Beck might refuse to return in view 
of the evidence we had against him. 
I telephoned Woll and told him that 
we were going to get an investiga¬ 
tor to hand Beck a subpoena when 
he got off the aircraft in New York 
unless Woll could assure me that 
he would sec me voluntarily. 

Woll, who seemed genuinely 
shocked to hear about the trip, rang 
me back within a short time and 
proposed that we meet Beck in New 
York the following evening. 

And in Beck’s suite at the Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria the next day Woll in¬ 
troduced us. Also present was 
Simon Wampold, a lawyer who was 
Beck’s financial adviser. What 
struck me most about Beck 
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were his eyes: almost lost in his 
large oval hice, they seemed like tiny 
pinpoints of light, constantly mov¬ 
ing back and forth. For an hour we 
discussed racketeering in the trade- 
union movement. Beck spoke out 
forcefully against it, saying that he 
was anxious to 
clean the gangsters 
out of his union. 

As the harangue 
proceeded, his face 
grew florid and his 
voice began to 
climb higher until 
he was almost 
shouting. He 
seemed to feel that 
he could yell us 
into believing in 
the righteousness 
of his cause. 

Then I asked 
him specifically 
about Nathan 
Shefferman. He 
was almost patron¬ 
izing as he an¬ 
nounced that he could not possibly 
answer any such questions. He 
said he had nothing to hide, but 
since his tax adviser was not present 
he would not discuss personal 
matters. 

I asked whether any work done 
on his home had been paid for by 
union funds. His voice started to 
climb; again it was a “personal 
matter.’* I suggested that since he 
had nothing to hide there should 
be no problem about answering; 
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after all, he already had two lawyers 
with him. 

Then I presented a letter that 1 
had brought from Senator McClel¬ 
lan inviting him to attend our hear¬ 
ings and answer the charges that we 
would bring against him. He took 
it from my hand, 
walked to a corner 
of the room and 
read it under a 
table lamp. Finally 
he looked up. 

“You’ll hear 
from me,” he said. 

And he would 
hear from us. 

Exit Dave Beck 

We had sub¬ 
poenaed the Team¬ 
ster records, but 
many had been de- 
stroyed, and 
Heck’s financial 
manipulations had 
to be painstakingly 
reconstructed from 
independent records. Finally, 
through the accounting genius of 
Carmine Bellino, we found that 
Beck had taken some 370,000 dollars 
(Rs. 17-5 lakhs) from the Western 
Conference of Teamsters. 

Among other things, he had given 
Shefferman 85,000 dollars of Team¬ 
ster money to pay for personal pur¬ 
chases. On his Seattle estate he had 
built a svidmming pool, improved 
his own house, built a house for his 
son and had other repair work done. 
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This cost approximately 150,000 
dollars—and m had used union 
funds to pay contractor John Lind¬ 
say for the work. 

When the tax authorities had 
started checking up on him in 1953, 
Beck had sought to return his tak¬ 
ings. But in his panic he had com¬ 
pounded his sms. He borrowed 
200,000 dollars in a loan involving 
two major transport companies. 

Then, in order to repay the com¬ 
panies, Dave Beck, union president, 
in April 1955 bought citizen Dave 
Beckys Seatde home for 163,000 dol¬ 
lars. Whereupon the Teamsters 
Union turned round and gave Dave 
Beck the use of the house rent-free. 
Beck appeared before our Com¬ 
mittee in March 1957. When he first 
took the witness stand, and before 
he started to testify, I confess I felt 
sorry for him. It is difficult to ex¬ 
plain, but I realized that a major 
public figure was about to be utterly 
destroyed before our eves, and that 
the overwhelming evidence we had 
uncovered would make him an ob¬ 
ject of disrast and ridicule. 

But within five minutes of the 
start of the hearing this feeling left 
me. On every pertinent question, 
Beck gave protracted, wordy an¬ 
swers and finally got round to the 
Fifth Amendment to the U.S. Con¬ 
stitution, which provides that no¬ 
body shall be compelled to be a 
witness against himself. Long, 
rambling, philosophical questions 
by some members of the Cconmittee 
provided Beck with opportunities 


for even longer, more rambling and 
generally poindess^answers. By the 
time the morning session was over 
we had not got cfown to any of the 
hard facts. In the afternoon there 
was more of the same, and Beck 
seemed to be coming out of the hear¬ 
ing reasonably well. We had almost 
reached the end of the session before 
the chairman asked the Committee 
to “give counsel some time.** 

For the next half hour I asked 
Beck detailed questions about the 
manipulations, me misuse, the mis¬ 
appropriation of union funds. On 
ea^ quesdon he declined to answer 
—^and as the evidence continued to 
mount, the true image of Dave 
Beck began to emerge. 

By the end of our hearing in 
March, Beck had been shown to be 
cruel, arrogant and avaricious. Spe- 
dficsdly, Nathan Shefferman nad 
admitted receiving 85,000 dollars of 
Teamster money foun the inter¬ 
national president to buy items for 
Beck*s family. These induded such 
things as underwear from an expen¬ 
sive store, a ra^o, golf balls and 
dubs, sheets and pillow-cases, foot¬ 
ball tickets, 21 pairs of nylons, five 
dozen nappies, outboard motors, 
shirts, chairs, rugs, a sauce boat, a 
biscuit box, a 2o-f(X)t refrigerator, 
two aluminium boats, a gun and a 
bow tie. 

Shefferman and Bede had also 


conspired to make a handsome 
fit from the land deal in which 
Beck bou^t the, Washington site 
of the Teamster headquarters. 
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SheiTerman, a representative of 
management groups, further testi> 
fied that over a period of years he 
had given Beck 24,000 dollars be¬ 
cause he was “grateful** to him. 
Asked directly whether he had 
taken some 320,000 dollars of union 
funds, Beck de¬ 
clined to answer 
on the grounds of 
self-incnminadon. 

Although his 
position had been 
shaken and the 
decent elements of 
organized labour 
repudiated him, 

B^k nevertheless 
remained in con¬ 
trol of the Team¬ 
sters Union. The 
rallying cries be- 
came, “Wait until 
he gets his day 
in court,** and 
“What*s wrong 
with taking the 
Fifth Amend¬ 
ment? It*s part of the Constitution.” 

But when we proved a short time 
later that Beck was taking money 
from the widow of his best friend 
by fraudulently manipulating a 
trust fund starts for her by union 
members, even the Teamster hier¬ 
archy could not stomach it. 

When he appeared before our 
Committee for the last time on May 
16, 1957, already out on 

his feet. All that was neraed was 
someone to push him over and make 


him lie down. The man to do that 
was available. 

His name was James Hoffa. 

Briberyl 

I WAS first introduced to Jimmy 
Hoffa by a man named Eddie Chey- 
htz, one of Dave 
Beck’s advisers. 
Cheyfitz sought 
diligendy to con¬ 
vince me that 
Hoffa had re¬ 
formed after a 
reckless youth and 
that he could be a 
strong force for 
good in the Team¬ 
sters Union. He 
urged me to meet 
Hoffa so that I 
could see what the 
man was really like. 

Early in 
February 1957 I 
agreed to have 
dinner with Hoffa 
at Cheyfitz’s home 
on the 19th. Before that date came, 
however, I had,a starding visitor. 

On the afternoon of February 13, 
a soft-spoken, mild-mannered man 
of about 40 walked into our office 
and handed his card to my secretary: 
“John Cye Cheasty, Attorney, New 
York.” 

Cheasty had telephoned me the 
night before and said: “I have in- 
formadon that will make your hair 
stand on end.” 

In those days there were few 
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people 1 talked to who did not claim 
to nave information that would 
make my hair stand on end, and I 
tried to see all of them, for I had 
learnt that worth-while informa¬ 
tion may come from the most un¬ 
expected sources. I invited Cheasty 
to Washington. 

He now told me that Hoffa had 
given him i-,aoo dollars in cash to 
get a job as an investigator with our 
Conunittee. Hoffa wanted him as a 
spy to furnish secret information 
from our files. Cheasty had taken the 
1,000 dollars and then come to me. 

While Cheasty explained how 
Hoffa had approached him through 
a common friend, and told me the 
background of their arrangements, 
I was continually aware of the fact 
that here was a man to whom prin¬ 
ciple meant more than money. It 
would have been easy for him to 
accept the i,ooo dollars and simply 
tell Hoffa he couldn’t get the job. 
Since we needed experienced men, it 
would have been easy, perhaps, to 
get taken on with us, then feed in¬ 
formation to Hoffa for a promised 
2,000 dollars a month. Materially, 
Cheasty had nothing to ^n by 
coming to me, and everything to 
lose. And yet he was willing to take 
the risks involved. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
U.S. Department of Justice, we de¬ 
cided that Cheasty should carry out 
Ho£Ea*s plan. Up to this point, what 
(ioifa had done was not a provable 
violation of the law; there was only 
Cheasty’s word against his. We 


needed concrete evidence. Cheasty 
agreed to co-operate. 

On February 14, after being 
sworn in as an assistant counsel for 
the McClellan Committee, Cheasty 
told Hoffa he had the j^. From 
that point on, he was under the 
direction of the FBI, which guided 
his movements as he maintain^ 
constant contact. 

Ho^a wanted information. So I 
furnished Cheasty with carefully 
selected material which he passed 
on. Hoffa gave him 2,000 dollars 
more, and Cheasty handed it over 
to FBI agents. 

I was tempted to break my dinner 
en^gement with Hoffa for 
February 19 when these develop¬ 
ments arose, but 1 felt that if I did 
it might arouse suspicion of 
Cheasty. So I decided to go. 

On me day of the dinner, I sup 
plied Cheasty with the names of four 
witnesses we planned to subpoena 
for our first hearing. Cheasty then 
telephoned Hoffa, who arranged to 
meet him that af^noon. 

The FBI, equipped with fastmov- 
ing cameras, kept both men under 
close surveillance. At their street- 
comer meeting, Cheasty handed 
Hoffa the names I had ^ven him. 
Then, as it was related to me later, 
Eddie Che^tz picked up Hoffa in 
a car and tney drove off to meet me 
for dinner. Cheasty made his con¬ 
tact immediately widi the FBI, then 
phoned me to say that he had de¬ 
livered the information to Ho 0 a. 
Because 1 had been waiting for his 
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call I was a few minutes late arriv¬ 
ing at Cheyiitz's house. 

Both Cheyhtz and Hoffa met me 
at the door—^Hoffa with a strong, 
firm handshake. The three of us 
were alone for dinner. As we chat¬ 
ted, I discovered that Hoffa could 
be personable, polite and friendly. 
But that evening, though amicable 
enough, he maintained one steady 
theme in his conversation. 

“I do to others what they do to 
me, only worse,” he said. 

We discussed employers he had 
encountered during his career. 
When they crossed him he destroyed 
them, he said. We talked about his 
difficulties with law-enLrcement 
agencies. He pointed out that mostly 
they had been unsuccessful in pros¬ 
ecuting him. 

When the talk turned to the 
future work of the Committee, 
Cheyfitz and Hoffa let me know 
that th^ knew the name of a Team¬ 
ster omcial who would be sub¬ 
poenaed. It was one of the names I 
had given Cheasty that afternoon. 

As I was leaving Cheyfitz’s house 
that evening, Hoffa said jocularly: 
“Tell your wife I’m not as bad as 
everyone thinks I am.” 

I laughed. But in view of all I 
already knew, I felt that he was 
worse than anybody said he was. In 
the next two and a half years, noth¬ 
ing happened to change my opinion. 

Justice Miscarries 

The FBI phoned me late on the 
evening of March 13 to tell me that 
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Hoffa had just been arrested with 
the Committee documents I had 
given Cheasty in his possession. 

I was convinced that the FBI had 
given the government an airtight 
case—^there were even films of 
Hoffa receiving the documents and 
paying off Cheasty—^and that 
Jimmy Hoffa was finished. 

A few days later, several news¬ 
paper reporters were in my office 
discussing the hearings. One asked, 
“What will you do if Jimmy Hoffa 
is acquitted?” 

“rll jump off the roof,” I said, 
smiling. 

Later, when Jimmy Hoffa was 
acquitted, his lawyer offered to 
send me a parachute. 

The government was badly pre¬ 
pared in this case. The prosecution 
nevci expected Hoffa to give evi¬ 
dence. When he took the stand and 
swore that he had paid Cheasty to 
represent him as a lawyer, not as a 
Committee spy, they were com¬ 
pletely unprepared to conduct an 
adequate cross-examination. Only 
the day before he testified, repre¬ 
sentatives from the prosecutor’s 
office came to me to request back¬ 
ground material on Hoffa. Of 
course there was no time for the pro 
secutor to assimilate such a moun¬ 
tain of information at such short 
notice. As a result, while Hoffa testi¬ 
fied with vigour and force, the un¬ 
impressive cross-examination lasted 
only 20 minutes. 

I was in the Senate caucus cham- 
hit questioning a witness before our 
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Committee when 1 became con¬ 
scious of a stir throughout the room. 
A note was handed up to me: 
Ho^a has been acquitted. 1 read it 
with utter disbelief. 

Yet it was not the first time he had 
been acquitted. And it would not be 
the last. 

Hoffa had seen Congressional 
committees come and go before 
ours. In 1953 and again in 1954 in¬ 
vestigating committees from the 
House of Representatives had been 
on the threshold of uncovering 
major corruption involving Hoffa 
and some of his chief lieutenants in 
the Teamsters. Both times he had 
applied pressure and the investiga¬ 
tions had been halted. 

Representative Wint Smith of 
Kansas had become chairman of the 
1953 committee after it had begun 
its hearings. Hoffa immediately em¬ 
ployed as one of his lawyers the ex¬ 
governor of Kansas, Payne Ratner. 
Shortly thereafter the hearings 
stopped. Reports indicated that 
political pressure had been applied 
to kill the investigation. 

Newspapermen were astounded. 
Could Jimmy Hoffa’s influence 
reach even into the halls of Con¬ 
gress? They asked chairman Wint 
Smith why nis committee had closed 
up shop.- 

“The pressure comes from way up 
there and I just can’t talk about it 
any more specifically than that^*’ 
was Smith’s answer. 

Hofia deals with committees and 
judges as he deals with everything 


and anybody else. He believes that 
money, influence, political pressure 
or a combination of all three can fix 
any problem that faces him. 

As he once said to a Washington 
newspaperman: “Every man has 
his price. What’s yours?’’ 

In our August 1957 hearings, 
when the Committee began to 
spread on the record Hofia’s close 
ties with racketeers, the nation got 
its first look at the man who womd 
succeed Dave Beck as president of 
the most powerful union in the 
country—and at the convicted kill¬ 
ers, robbers, extortionists, perjurers, 
blackmailers, safe-crackers, dope 
pedlars, white slavers and sodom¬ 
ites who were his chosen associates. 
Hoffa himself had been in and out 
of court on charges including mali¬ 
cious destruction of property, shoot¬ 
ing, conspiracy and obtaining 
money under false pretences; he had 
been convicted and fined for violat¬ 
ing the anti-trust law, and given 
two years* probation for conspiracy. 

Why Hoffia Won’t aeun Up 

The inner sanctum of the Team¬ 
ster hierarchy has no counterpart in 
the United States today. Late in 
1957 and a^n in 1958, after Hofia 
became Ixamster president, we 
listened to testimony from the dregs 
of society, from the most notorious 
gangsters and racketeers. No group 
better fits the prototype of the old Al 
Capone syndicate than Jimmy 
HoBfa and his lieutenants in and 
out of the union. 
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They have the look of Capone's 
men, the smooth faces and cruel 
eyes of his gangsters; they wear the 
rich clothes, the diamond rings, the 
sickly-sweet perfume. And they 
have comparable criminal records. 

Consider John Ignazio Dioguar- 
di, alias Johnny Dio, the man Hoffa 
made his chief instrument in his ef¬ 
forts to win control of the New 
York Teamsters. This extortionist, 
racketeer and ex-convict, who was 
suspected when labour columnist 
Victor Riesel was blinded by acid, 
personally brought into the union 
movement some 40 hoodlums with 
178 arrests and 77 convictions. 

Consider also Hoffa’s relationship 
with Bert Brennan, probably his 
oldest and closest crony. Hoffa and 
Brennan fought their way up to¬ 
gether in the Teamsters Union, us- 
ing gall, collusive deals, and a crew 
of notorious characters. I once inter¬ 
viewed Brennan in a seventh-floor 
office. At one point we were alone 
for a few moments, and I walked 
over to the open window. “If I fell 
out of here now, they'd say you 
pushed me,'' I remarked. 

“I'd like to,'' was his reply. 

Hoffa's and Brennan's lives have 
been intimately entwined in deals 
in and out of the trade-union move¬ 
ment. Brennan knows more abi>ut 
the international president of the 
Teamsters than any of the other 
men around him. He once warned 
Hoffa, it was testified before the 
Committee, that if “he [Brennan] 
.were called or indicted or tried, he 


would spill his guts on Hoffa . . .'' 

This explains why Hoffa doesn't 
clean up his union: to get rid of 
Brennan and his ilk would mean 
self-destruction. 

And Hoffa's close association with 
gangsters has apparently brought 
with it certain other problems as 
well, judging from an incident re¬ 
lated by Robert Scotty a union leader 
who has broken with Hoffa. Scott 
told one of our investigators about 
a trip he and Hoffa made together 
to Chicago. Hoffa retired to his 
hotel room early. On returning 
from a walk, Scott stopped by 
Hoffa’s room to sec if his boss was 
asleep. He tried the door, found it 
unlocked, and stepped into the 
room. 

“I didn't get inside the door be¬ 
fore Jimmy had rolled out of bed 
and come up standing with a gun in 
his hand,” said Scott. 

Jimmy Hoffa knows how his pals 
operate. 

Where the Money Comes From^ 

When we began our investigation 
of Hoffa’s finances, we found that, 
although he denied ever taking 
bribes from employers, he always 
had on hand enormous amounts of 
cash—^far more than his income as 
a Teamster official could account 
^r. His own simple explanation 
was that he “accumulated it.’’ Car¬ 
mine Bellino found it frustrating to 
attempt to trace where it came from 
and where it went, since Hoffa 
deals only in cash. He maintains no 
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bank account, his records arc ap> 
parently non existent; and his 
memory in this respect is terrible 
One Hoffa explanation of how he 
has regularly come by some 5,000 
or 10,000 dollars annually for the 
past ten years is that it is not bribe 
money from employers, but race 
track winnings “My business asso 
ciate [Bert Brennan] places some 
bets,” Hoffa told the Committee, 
“and we are fortunate to win some 
money ” They had phenomenal 
luck From 1948 to the end of 1957 
they divided a totil of more than 
150,000 dollars in winnings 
We tried again and again to find 
out more iboul lloffa’s wigcrs, but 
all we got was “Mr Brennan 


keeps the records ” When the Com 
mittee called Brennan, he “respect¬ 
fully declined to answer.” 

We asked Herbert Grosberg, the 
Teamster accountant who works 
out Hoffa’s income tax each year, 
how his client could remember, over 
a period of a year and without the 
benefit of any records, exactly how 
much money he had won gambling. 
Grosbcrg*s testimony indicated that 
Hoffa had a fantastic memory. 

And yet this was the same Hoffa 
who at Committee hearings agam 
and again asked us to refresh his 
mind on points of evidence—^and 
when wc did, said “To the best of 
my recollection I cannot remem 
ber ” It was very odd 
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Pursuing HoflEa*s financial affairs, 
we found that a close relationship 
existed between him and employers. 
He was more than willing to do big 
favours for them—such as setding 
strikes against the wishes of his 
men. And employers were anxious 
to do big favours for him—^such as 
setting him up in business so that 
he could reap big profits. 

The classic example was the mon 
ey making deal called “Test Fleet.” 
In 1948 one of the large Michigan 
transport companies, Commercial 
Carriers, decided that its truck dri 
vers would no longer he allowed to 
own tlicir own equipment. In pro 
lest, the diivt IS went on strike. The 
walk out was ionsidere*d siiecessful 
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—^until Jimmy Hoffa came on the 
scene. He told the drivers to go back 
to work on the company’s terms. 
Under this pressure, the strike was 
broken. 

Shortly afterwards, a new trans 
port company. Test Fleet, was form¬ 
ed in Tennessee. It was to own its 
own equipment but would work for 
Commercial Carriers. Ownership of 
the company was put in the names 
of two women Josephine Poszy- 
wak and Alice Johnson—the mai¬ 
den names of Mrs Jimmy HolTa 
and Mrs. Bert Brennan. On a 4,000- 
dollar original investment the two 
wives made, in ten years, a profit 
aft,.! taxes of 155,000 dollars. 

Hoflfa told our Coinmittee that 
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there was no connexion between his 
position on the strike and the fact 
that the company bought Test Fleet 
for him, and insisted that there was 
nothing whatever wrong about his 
ownermip in a transport company. 

The Teamsters who never got 
their jobs back after the 1948 strike 
do not see it his way. 

Hoffa has had a wide variety of 
other business interests, including 
stock in all kinds of firms, owner¬ 
ship of four transport companies, an 
investment company, a wholesale- 
grocery company, oil-well and min¬ 
ing ventures, a brewery, a race track, 
a professional boxer and a Florida 
land scheme. (HofFa induced Team¬ 
ster members to invest thousands of 
dollars in this Florida deal before it 
went bankrupt. Had it succeeded 
Hoffa would have made a fortune. 
As it was, he lost nothing; liic had 
risked only union members’ funds.) 

And he had still more question¬ 
able ways of making money.iFor in¬ 
stance, on the payroll of a union 
branch we came again upon the 
names of Josephine Poszywak and 
Alice Johnson. Each of them re¬ 
ceived 100 dollars a week over a 
considerable period (a total of about 
6,000 dollars) in a malodorous litde 
arrangement designed to restore 
peace among the warring factions 
of the juke-box industry, including 
leading figures in the Detroit under- 
world. Neither of the women had 
remotest connexion with the 
1 branch. 

J asked Hoffa about 20,000 


dollars in cash that he had invested 
in another venture. Where did this 
money come frdm? ^ 

“From individuals,” Mr. Hoffa 
said. 

And what individuals? 

“Offhand,” he said unblushingly, 
“that particular amount of money 1 
borrowed I don’t know at this parti¬ 
cular moment, but the record of my 
loans, which I requested, I have, and 
out of all the moneys 1 loaned over 
this period of time I went into these 
ventures.” 

Treachery and Terrorism 

Throughout 1957 and 1958, as 
our Committee spread the sordid 
story of Hoffa’s corruption on the 
record, I began to hear more and 
more frequendy: “If Hoffa is as bad 
as the evidence indicates, why don’t 
the rank-and-file union inen toss 
him out?” 

I knew the reason. They couldn’t. 
For months the staff had been hear¬ 
ing stories of men who had tried, 
but had been unsuccessful because 
of the money, thugs and lawyers 
that Hoffa owns. We felt that this 
was a point the Committee should 
establish unmistakably, in the hope 
that public exposure of what the 
Hoffa type of “democracy” means 
might help the men who were fight 
ingit. 

The travesty that Hoffa makes of 
democratic procedure in the Team 
sters Union is perfeedy exemplified 
by his own election as international 
president at the Miami convention 
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in October 1957. The convention 
was rigged from start to finish. 

From an examination of the 
Teamsters’ own records, our investi¬ 
gators were able to prove that under 
the terms of the union’s constitu¬ 
tion, more than half the delegates 
had been selected illegally. About 
the legality of others there was seri¬ 
ous doubt. We could establish that 
only /f ‘8 per cent of the delegates 
who elected IIolTa had any clear 
legal right to vote at the convention. 

Let’s take a look at democracy in 
the Teamsters Union as Jimmy 
Hoffa [permits it to be practised, and 
see what has happened when men 
have revolted against his rule. 

In T953 Joplin, Missouri, Clyde 
Buxton and a number of his fellow 
local Teamsters sent a petition to 
Jimmy Hoffa, protesting against the 
way their president, Woyd Webb, 
was administering the union. Hoffa 
immediately sent his friend Webb 
the petition. Within a few days an 
assailant beat Clyde Buxton into 
unconsciousness with a hammer. 
Webb admitted to rank-and-file 
members that he himself had order¬ 
ed the attack. But he had been dis¬ 
appointed in the outcome: “What 
I wanted was some funerals,” he 
said, “and there are going to be 
some if you guys don’t keep your 
nose out of it.” 

When Amos Reniker, an opposi¬ 
tion leader, filed suit asking that 
Webb be removed as union presi¬ 
dent, a bomb blast rocked his house. 
Damage was not serious, but in the 


night Reniker’s telephone rang and 
a voice warned: *‘The next time we 
will blow you to hell.” 

Amos Reniker was not intinnd- 
dated. In September 1958 he ap¬ 
peared before our C'ommittee and 
told exactly how democracy in Jop 
lin had suffered from the actions 
of Hoffa and Webb. 

But for sheer refinement of ter¬ 
rorism, the story of Floyd Hook has 
few parallels in Teamster annals. 

In 1953 Hook and his fellow 
members in Pontiac, Michigan, 
g.ive certain information to a law¬ 
yer. It concerned two officers of the 
local branch who were taking pay¬ 
offs from employers for not enfor¬ 
cing contracts. The two men were 
indicted, but Dave Beck placed the 
union branch under trusteeship and 
named Hoffa as trustee. Imme 
diately Hoffa put the two indicted 
men back in to run the branch for 
him! 

When Flovd Hook sought to have 
the trustcesnip lifted, his family 
began to be subjected to vicious 
persecution. 

A car followed Hook wherever he 
went. On nights when he was out 
on the road, a Cadillac remained 
parked opposite his house. Threat 
ening telephone calls were made at 
all hours to his family. 

Think for a moment what it 
would be like to be woken up every 
hour of every night from midnight 
to 6 a.m. by malicious telephone 
calls. The first night, or the first 
three or four nights, perhaps, would 
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not be intolerable. But think then 
of the second week and the third, 
the second month, the third and the 
fourth—^and still the telephone rings 
and still the voices threaten: “Your 
husband just had an accident; they 
are going to bring him home on a 
white slab.” 

“Tell your children to be careful 
on the way to sch(x>l today. It would 
be unfortunate if a truck ran them 
down.” These were the calls that 
tormented Floyd Hook’s family. 

Mrs. Hook had a nervous,break¬ 
down and went to live with relatives 
in Indiana. Hook stayed to fight, 
but HofTa hadn’t finished with him. 
In January 1954, on a trumped-up 
charge, Htx>k was sacked from his 
company. When he finally followed 
his wife to Indiana, the telephone 
calls found him even there. 

Jimmy Hoffa’s own lawyer, Ed¬ 
ward Bennett Williams, once said to 
a newspaperman that of all the 
clients he had defended, Hofia was 
the only one who did not have at 
least one redeeming feature. In view 
of the Teamster president’s record 
on the score of browbeating his own 
rank and file alone, Williams’s 
judgement would be hard to refute. 

The Rank and File Betrayed 

Hoffa’s apologists excuse all else 
—his venality, his shady business 
deals, his gangster connexions, his 
roughshod abuse of democratic pro 
cedures within the union—on one 
ground: “Maybe he’s a crook and 
a rotiyd>ne<^I<^«*’ they say, “but he 


gets good contracts for his men.” 

Hoffa himself likes to flourish this 
claim. “Let the record speak for it¬ 
self,” he says. 

Even if this were true, it would be 
no excuse for corruption. But how 
true is it? 

Early in 1959 we sent investigators 
all over America to analyse the 
books of big companies which had 
HofTa contracts. We talked to' em¬ 
ployers, Teamster officials, truck 
drivers ^nd labour negotiators. 

We discovered that HofTa makes 
side deals advantageous to manage¬ 
ment throughout the Central Con¬ 
ference of Teamsters; he makes col¬ 
lusive contracts with management 
in his home city of Detroit and, 
even worse, he has tried to bring 
down the higher standards of 
Teamster contracts in other parts of 
the country, where he cannot con¬ 
trol the terms. 

In 1955 Transamerican Freight 
Lines of Detroit, one of the nation’s 
largest inter-statx: transport com¬ 
panies, signed the regular Central 
States Conference union contract 
with the Teamsters. But HofTa 
made a side deal with Trans 
amcrican: he allowed the company 
to give the drivers a cent-and-a-half 
a mile pay increase in lieu of such 
fringe benefits as pensions, sick pay 
and holiday pay. The drivers were 
told to keep complete records, and if 
these showed that the fringe bene¬ 
fits would have amounted to more 
money than the cent-and-a-half a 
mile, they were to file a grievance 
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and would be paid what they had 
lost. It was at once apparent to many 
of the drivers that they were going 
to lose money and would have .to 
become book-keepers to collect what 
was due to them. They objected. 

The deal went into effect without 
approval of the membership—^but 
the protests were so numerous that 
Hoffa called a special meeting of 
representatives of all Transamerican 
drivers. Let’s give the arrangement 
a try, he said, promising to meet the 
drivers’ representatives again in 90 
days to see how his deal was work¬ 
ing out. 

Ninety days passed—but there 
was no meeting. Four months 
passed, five months, six—^a year. 
Members found they were losing 
money and started filing grievances. 
Still no second meeting. When 
Hoffa was asked about it, he said, 
“I’ll call it when I’m good and 
to.” 

There never was a second meet¬ 
ing. 

Again, in 1956 Hoffa agreed to let 
Riss & Co. pay its drivers the cent- 
and-a-half, just as Transamerican 
was doing. This agreement was 
never submitted to the membership, 
never even put in writing. It was 
simply a deal between two friends— 
for Hoffa and some of his Detroit 
lieutenants have accepted the “hos¬ 
pitality” of Richard Riss, president 
of'the company, at Riss’s lodge in 
Ontario, Canada. 

But there was to be more. In 1958 
Riss’s drivers were told that the 



company wwted them to own their 
own trucks, rather than drive com¬ 
pany equipment. The idea was, of 
course, that they should buy them 
from Riss. Riss had bought his 
trucks from General Motors some 
four years earlier for approximately 
13,000 dollars each. By 1958 the 
trucks had been depreciated on the 
company books to i,fioo dollars. 

Yet Riss charged his drivers 
14,800 dollars each for these same 
trucks. 

When the drivers protested to 
their local unions, Hoffa and Riss 
found a way to silence them. All the 
Riss drivers, no matter what city 
had been their base of operations, 
were transferred into Hoffa’s own 
Detroit Teamsters’ branch. There¬ 
after, the branches in their own 
cities could no longer handle their 
grievances. They had to go to De 
troit to see Hoffa. This was, of 
course, impracticable, if not impos¬ 
sible. But there was nothing the 
drivers could do. A number of them, 
in order not to lose their jobs, en 
tered into the purchase agreement 
with Riss. More than half, unable to 
meet their payments, lost all the 
money they had invested, as well as 
their jobs and seniority. The trucks 
reverted to Riss, who sold them 
again at inflated prices. 

The callousness of the deal as it 
was revealed to our Committee was 
so infuriating that this was one of 
(he few times I lost my temper at a 
hearing. 

Finely, let the stark record of 
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Committee testimony speak for it¬ 
self in the case of one more contract 
written within Hoffa’s jurisdiction. 
Listen to the replies of Harry Matt¬ 
son, president of the Chi-East Co. of 
Chicago, in answer to questions I 
put to him on the stand: 

“Mr. Mattson, do you pay your 
employees union scaled” 

“This year I am not, no.“ 

“Do you pay them any lay-over?” 
I for time spent waiting]. 

“No.” 

“Do you pay them any break¬ 
down?” [for time lost because of 
breakdowns]. 

“No.” 

“Do you pay them any meal al¬ 
lowance?” 

“No.” 

“Do you pay them any lodging?” 

“No.” 

“Do you pay them any holiday?” 

“No, only when they ask.” 

“Has the union complained about 
the fact that you pay no lay-over, no 
union scale, no breakdown, no meal 
allowance, no holiday, when it is 
specified in the contract?” 

“No.” 

Two drivers told the Committee 
that they had complained to the 
company and to the union abi ut the 
non-enforcement of the contract— 
and were sacked. The union did no¬ 
thing to help them. 

The Evidence In Sum 

“Let' the record speak for itself,” 
Jimmy Hoffa says. How can one 
begin to summarize what this man's 


record, as the McClellan Committee 
hearing divulged it, implies for the 
men under his rule and the country 
as a whole? 

George Mcany, president of the 
AFL-CIO (the equivalent of 
Britain’s Trades Union Congress), 
has called Jimmy Hoffa organized 
labour’s number-one enemy. I 
am the first to admit that the evi¬ 
dence wc uncovered reveals only a 
portion of the evil wrought by Hoffa 
or his associates. But what we did 
find shows clearly diat the Teamster 
membership has been betrayed; 
democratic processes have been sti¬ 
fled; money, including pension and 
welfare funds, has been misused to 
the extent of at least nine and a half 
million dollars (Rs. 4-5 crores); 
Hoffa and the men around him 
have grown fat off enterprises they 
promoted with union backing. 
Perhaps worst of all, this potentially 
great institution has been turned 
over to the likes of Johnny Dio and 
Bert Brennan and others who have 
spent their lives shifting in and out 
of trouble with the law. 

In 1957 Hoffa promised to clean 
up the union if he became president. 
In 1958 he said he had not had time 
to do a complete job. In 1959 he said 
the Teamsters were clean. Now 
Hoffa has abandoned any pretence 
that he will clean up. 

Apart from the United States 
government itself, the Teamsters 
Union is the most powerful institu¬ 
tion in America. In many major 
metropolitan areas the Teamsters 
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control all transport, all the trucks 
that carry food and clothing and 
provide the vital necessities of life. 
They govern deliveries of milk, 
meat and fruit, railway and air 
freight, and cargo moving to and 
from the docks. Quite literally, the 
life of every person in the United 
States is in. the hands of HofFa and 
his Teamsters. But the Teamsters 
under Hoffa is often run not 
as a union but as a conspiracy 
of evil. 

The Other Tsunted Unions 

With a few exceptions, those who 
run the great U.S. unions are hon- 
est, dedicated men. But the labour 
movement is a huge, living machine, 
subject to human error, and we 
found corruption in more than half 
a dozen other major unions which 
we investigated. The president of 
the Operating Engineers, for 
instance, a man named William 
Maloney, left a trail of beatings, 
bloodshed and killings in his climb 
to the top. In the days when he was 
trying to get control of the union 
machinery in Chicago he was op> 
posed by a man named Dennis 
Ziegler. Ziegler was shot to death 
on the pavement on his way home 
from work. Maloney made friends 
with racketeers and simultaneously 
courted management contractors 
with whom he negotiated. 

Such activities paid off. From 
1950 to 1956, for example, Maloney 
reported an income from salary ana 
expenses of 388,000 dollars. Our 


investigation showed that he act¬ 
ually received 7^,000 dollars. 

Maloney never did appear before 
our Committee. As a r^ult of the 
hearings, however, he and some 
other officials resigned (Maloney on 
a 5o,ooo^ollar-a-year pension). 

Management Equally at Fault 

Because of limited jurisdiction 
our Committee could not go into 
improper activities of business per 
se, but only where there was some 
direct connexion with labour. Even 
thus restricted, we came across more 
than 50 companies and corpora¬ 
tions that had acted improperly, and 
in many cases illegally. But, unlike 
some unions which have been mak¬ 
ing efforts to clean house, not one 
management group or association 
has made a single move to rid itself 
of members who have engaged in 
collusive deals. And these deals were 
not occasioned by fear or abuse. We 
found some employers who had 
been maltreated by labour leaders, 
but in the cases to which I refer, the 
deals were made purely for mone¬ 
tary gain. 

And even more disturbing, we 
found that we could expect very 
little assistance from management 
groups. No inve^gadon was 
touched off by any voluntary help 
we received fr(»n management. 
More often than not, the business 
people with whom we came in con¬ 
tact—and this includes representa¬ 
tives of the largest corporations— 
were unco-operative. Some did not 
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THE ENEMY WITHIN 


want to involve themselves; others 
apparently did not have the courage 
to speak out—because “there is too 
much opportunity for misunder¬ 
standing.’* 

What Is the Answer? 

WiiAT steps can be taken to deal 
with these vital problems? 

A great number of the people 
whom our Committee proved were 
involved in corrupt practices arc still 
active. Now that the Committee has 
gone out of existence, it would ap¬ 
pear that they have almost nothing 
to fear. For, unfortunately, the 
methods of the law-enforcement 
agencies have not kept pace with the 
improved techniques of today’s 
criminals. The modern A 1 Capone 
is still being fought with the wea¬ 
pons of 25 years ago, and they 
simply arc not effective. The result 
is that within ten years the whole 
economy may be drastically affected. 

Perhaps the most urgent need 
IS for a U.S. National Crime Com¬ 
mission. This agency would serve as 
a clearing-house to which each of 
the 70-odd federal agencies and 
the more than 10,000 local law en¬ 
forcement agencies throughout the 
country would constantly supply 
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information on leading gangsters. 
I'he commission would corre¬ 
late all this information. It would 
not be a super-police force, but a 
nation-wide information service for 
local |)olicc. With such an organiza¬ 
tion, a one-telephone sheriff could 
prevent a hoodlum from coming 
into his community and taking over 
a local union or business. 

Furthermore, where it might be 
helpful, the commission could hold 
hearings to expose criminal activity, 
so that other federal agencies could 
take action, or Congress could pass 
appropriate legislation. For in the 
long run it is not sufficient to get rid 
of a Dave Beck without passing a 
law to deal with the problem that 
has been uncovered. 

Meanwhile, though he remains 
president of the Teamsters, Hoffa’s 
days are numbcied. A c(iurt-ap- 
pjinted board of monitor-supervi¬ 
sors now has the power to press for 
his removal. I believe it will. But 
even if this docs not succeed, a man 
with Hoffa’s power and position, 
corrupt as he is, cannot survive in a 
democr.itic society if tlcmcxiracy it¬ 
self IS to survive. 

In the end 1 believe the country, 
not Hoffa, will triumfih. 


Happy Ending 

a MAN went on holiday for his health but, unfortunately, died while 
he was away. His body was sent home and, as the widow was viewing 
the remains at the undertaker’s, a friend remarked, “Doesn’t he look 
wonderful!” 

“Yes,” replied the widow. “I think those two weeks’ holiday did him 
a world of good.” — Contributed by Philip Humphrey 



Art Buchw/ald 
Speaks His Mind 


from the book 
‘‘Don’t Forget to Write” 
BY ART BUCHWALD 


Art Buchwald, the inepressihle and irreverent columnist^ has an 
assignment that is a joumalist*s dream. Based in Paris, he combs 
the town for news, gossip and adventure. Writing with wit, and 
with his tongue firmly in his cheek, he spins stories that brighten 
the pages of about loo newspapers. The tales that follow are taken 
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T he new fashion collections are 
on again in Paris, and the town 
is loaded with ^shion reporters, 
manufacturers, department-store 
buyers and style thieves, all of 
whom are interested in seeing what 
the French couturiers have up 
their sleeves for this summer. 
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By chance I happened to stagger 
in on a secret meeting of one of the 
biggest fashion houses, and witness 
the birth of this season*s collection. 

At the meeting were the produce 
don manager, the head vendeme, 
the publicity director and the ac¬ 
countant, all sitting round a table. 


'Don‘t Forgot to Write,” O t9S9 by Art BuekwM, u puJbUtkei 
by Victor Gottmiat, London 



There was an empty chair at the 
head of the table> presumably re- 
served for The Man, or, as he is 
known in France, Le Maitre. 

Suddenly the door opened and a 
i6-year'Old boy, chewing on a piece 
of liquorice, was led into the room 
by his mother. Everyone in the room 
stood up and bowed. The mother 
placed the boy in the chair, straight¬ 
ened his tie and stood by his arm, 
staring coldly at the group. 

The production manager spoke 
first: “Well, Maitre, have you made 
your decision?” 

The Maitre smiled, but didn’t say 
anything. 

The head vendeuse said, “Are 
you going to put the hip? on the 
bosom this year?” 


The Maitre shook his head. 

“Perhaps,” said the publicity 
director, “you will put the waist 
round the knees?” 

The Maitre shook his head again. 

The production manager said, “I 
know. You’re going to put the 
bosom on the back and the back on 
the shoulders. You will call it The 
Backward Look.” 

“No, no, no,” the Maitre said. 

“Perhaps,” the accountant said, 
“you are going to lower the bosom 
and raise the skirt.” 

Silence. 

“You’re not going to lower the 
skirt and raise the bosom the pub¬ 
licity director asked incredulously. 

“You’re all in a rut,” the Maitre 
saivl. “We want new ideas; but all 
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the time it’s the same thing, the 
same suggestions, the same ideas. I 
am going to do something revolu¬ 
tionary, something we will be criti¬ 
cized for, something which will 
shake the very foundations of the 
industry.” 

“Oh, tell us, Maftre/’ quavered 
the head vendeuse. 

The MaUre took the liquorice 
stick out of his mouth and pointed 
it at the group. “I am going to put 
the waist where the waist lielongs.” 

’’['here was a shocked silence and 
then the publicity director cried, 
"Maitre, you’ve done it again • ” 

“And I’m going to pufthc bosom 
on the bosom.” 

“Mother of pearl!” whistled the 
production manager. 

“And the hips will be on the 
hips,” the Maitre said, slamming his 
tiny fist on the table. 

“What will you do about skirts?” 
asked the accountant. 

The Maitre stared at them and an¬ 
nounced dramatically: “Skirts will 
be normal length.” 

“No one’s ever thought of it be¬ 
fore,” the head vendeuse said. “Oh, 
MaUre, you are a genius I ” 

Suddenly the production manager 
stood up. **Maitre, I hate to pour 
cold water on this meeting, but if 
you start making dresses that look 
like dresses the husbands are going 
to like it.” 

“He’s right,** admitted the treas¬ 
urer. “If the husbands like the 
clothes, we’ll be ruined. No wo¬ 
men will buy them.” 


The Maitre scowled. “It’s only for 
one season. Next season we’ll do 
something difTefent. Making nor¬ 
mal clothes is a fad. The shock effect 
will sell the clothes. We’ll call the 
line The Natural Look.” 

The head vendeuse wept un¬ 
ashamedly. “Oh, creator, what 
could we do without you?” 

Everyone stood up, and the 
Maitre took his mother’s hand and 
left the room. 

Visit to a Divorce Counsellor 

Last week I celebrated my seventh 
wedding anniversary. I’m not brag¬ 
ging—as a matter of fact it was a 
very disturbing thing. When I look¬ 
ed around, I discovered that many 
of my friends who were married at 
about the same time are either sep¬ 
arated or divorced. There were so 
few who were still happily married 
that I decided there was something 
wrong with us. 

“We’re sick,” I said to my wife. 
“What’s happened to us?” 

She agreed. “We’re abnormal. 
Everyone is talking. Most of the 
girls I went to school with have 
iJeen married at least twice.” 

“For the last seven years we’ve 
been drifting together,” I said. “I 
think we ne^ some outside help.” 

“I was going to say the same 
thing,” she said. “I’m willing to 
seek it out if you are.” 

It was good to clear the air, and 
we immediately made an appoint¬ 
ment with a divorce counsellor. A 
divorce counsellor operates like a 
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marriage counsellor, except instead 
of trying to get people together, he 
tries to break them apart. Most 
people go to a divorce counsellor 
only as a last resort, when it looks 
as if the marriage is goihg to last 
for ever. 

We arrived at his office together. 
This was our first mistake. The 
receptionist asked us to enter sepa¬ 
rately. The reception room was sim¬ 
ply furnished with chairs and a low 
table with magazines featuring 
stories such as “Wedding Bells 
Drove Me Mad,” “My Secretary 
Made a Better Wife Than My Wife 
Made a Secretary,” and “How I In¬ 
vested My Alimony and Made a 
Million.” 

The counsellor came out and 
nodded to us to come in. 

We sat down and the first thing he 
said was: “I’d appreciate it if you 
didn’t hold hands in this office.” 

We put our hands on our laps. 

“Now tell me your story and don’t 
leave out any details. A thing that 
may seem unimportant to you could 
shed a great deal of light on the case 
for me.” 

We told him everything—how 
we had met, about our home, how, 
although we had occasional fights, 
we always made it up. 

He kept tapping his pencil against 
his ear. “Do you have any argu¬ 
ments about money?” he asked. 

“No,” I said. “I give it to her and 
she spends it.” 

He frowned. 

“Now, *when you have a fight, 


does she ever threaten to go home to 
her mother?” 

My wife replied, “My mother 
lives in the country. It’s too far to go 
home and, besides, the children arc 
at school, and I’d hate them to miss 
a term.” 

“Do you ever send your wife 
flowers?” 

“All the time,” I replied. 

“Does he notice when you go to 
the hairdresser or when you buy a 
new dress or hat?” 

My wife said, “Oh yes. I can’t 
buy anything new without his com¬ 
menting on it.” 

“What docs he say?” 

“He wants to know how much it 
cost.” 

“And when you tell him docs he 
get angry?” the counsellor asked 
hopefully. 

“No, he just shrugs his shoulders 
and walks into another room.” 

The counsellor broke his pencil in 
half. 

“Do you have things in common 
to talk about?” 

“Oh ycs,”I said. “Lots of things.” 

“Such as?” 

“All our friends’ marriages break¬ 
ing up.” 

“What about your girl friends?” 
he said to my wife. “Do they ever 
ring you up and tell you they saw 
your husband having lunch with a 
beautiful girl?” 

“Oh yes,” my wife said. “But 
that’s his job. If he didn’t talk to 
beautiful women at lunch I 
couldn't buy any new clothes.” 
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The counsellor threw the broken 
pencil across the room. 

“This is the most hopeless case 
I’ve ever tackled. Everything you’ve 
told me makes no sense at all. You 
have too much in common. My 
advice to both of you is as follows: 
go home and try to get on each 
other’s nerves. 

“You must learn to be a jealous 
wife,” he said to my wife. “And you 
have to show a litde more immatu¬ 
rity,” he said to me. “Keep track of 
each other’s faults. Blow up little 
things until they seem like big prob¬ 
lems. Move into smaller quarters; 
infringe on each other’s thoughts. 
Remember this—love and happiness 
aren’t everything.” 

I thanked him profusely as he 
escorted us to the door. But when I 
opened the door for my wife he 
blew up. 

“For heaven’s sake,” he scream¬ 
ed. “You’re not even out of my 
office and you’re already opening 
doors for her. How are you ever 
going to break up if you keep doing 
stupid things like that?” 

Just Give the Operator the Call 

A RECENT advertisement in an 
American magazine caught my eye. 
The headline said: heading for 

EUROPE? PLAN AHEAD BY PHONE. The 

copy, below a picture of a very con¬ 
tented man, read: “A good way to 
smooth out your business trip abroad 
is to telephone ahead. You can tal\ 
to the people you want to sec, find 
out when they’re available, decide 


where and when to meet . . . It’s 
easy. Just give the operator your 
call.” 

The reason the advertisement 


caught my eye was that I had re 
ceived a phone call from California 
on the previous evening and I mar¬ 
velled at the way it was all made to 
sound so simple. It was midnight, 
Paris time, when the call came 


through. An English-speaking op 
orator with a heavy French accent 
said, “Monsieur Buchwald, you 
have*a call from America. Can you 
take it?” 


I assured the operator that I could. 

“Then we will call you back,” 
and she hung up. 

Half an hour later the phone rang 
again. “Monsieur Buchwald, we 
have a call from America for you. 
Arc you ready to take it?” 

I said I was. 


“Thank you. We will call back.” 
Fifteen minutes later the phone 
rang again. “Monsieur Buchwald, 
America is calling you.” 

“I know,” I said. 


“Please do not hang up.” 

1 promised her I wouldn’t. 

Then I heard the French operator 
say, “Hello, New York? We have 
Monsieur Buchwald on the phone.*' 
A voice with a heavy New York 
accent said, “All right, Paris I I will 
connect you with Beverly Hills,” 
There was a pause and then 1 
heard the New York operator say, 
“Hello, Beverly Hills?” 

The Beverly Hills operator said, 
“Yes, New York.” 
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The New York operator said, “I 
have Mr. Buchwald on the phone.’* 

“Just a minute, New York,” the 
Beverly Hills operator said. 

There was a pause, and then 1 
heard her talk to someone on the 
other end of the line. “We have Mr. 
Buchwald on the line from Paris.” 

The person at the end of the line 
said, “Just a minute. We’re trying to 
find the party who made the call.” 

The Beverly Hills operator said, 
“Hello, New York. We’re trying to 
find the party.” The New York op¬ 
erator said, “Hello, Paris, Beverly 
Hills is trying to find your party.” 
The Paris operator said to me, “Ne 
quittez pas.” 

I promised I wouldn’t quitter. 


October 

Then I heard a man’s voice. “Hello, 
Art?” 

“Just a minute,” the Beverly Hills 
operator said. “Hello, New York, 
we have the party on the phone.” 

“Thank you, Beverly Hills,” the 
New York operator said. “Hello, 
Paris. Is Mr. Buchwald there?” 

The Paris operator said, “Mon 
sieur Buchwald, are you there?” 

I said I was. 

The Paris operator said, “Mon 
sieur Buchwald is there.” 

“Thank you, Paris,” the New 
York operator said. “Hello, Beverly 
Hills. You can go ahead.” 

“Hello, Art,” a man said. “This 
is Dave.” 

“Dave who?” 
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“Dave 

“I can’t hear you.” 

“Can you hear me now?” 

“Yes, I can hear you now.” 

“Okay. This is Dave.” 

“I’m sorry, 1 can’t get the last 
name.” 

“Operator, operator,” I heard him 
say. “What’s the matter with this 
connexion?” 

“Just a minute,” I heard the Bev¬ 
erly Hills operator say. “Hello, New 
York, can you hear me?” 

“Yes, Beverly Hills. Hello, Pans, 
can you hear us?” 

“Yes, New York, we hear you.” 

Then New York said, “They hear 
you now.” 

The Beverly Hills operator said. 
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“Go ahead now. Paris can hear 
you “ 

“Art . . . Dave . . . want . . . 
Bardot . . . Can you do it?” 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t hear 
you. Why don’t you send me a 
letter?” 

“Send you a what?” 

The Paris operator said, “A let¬ 
ter.” 

The New York operator said, “A 
letter.” 

The Beverly Hills operator said, 
“A letter.” 

Dave said, “A letter?” 

“That’s right,” I said. “Send me a 

LETTER.*’ 

“O.k.,” said Dave. “I’ll send you 
a letter.” 
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ART BUCHWALD 

“Thanks, Dave,*’ I said. “It was 
nice to talk to you.” 

The Beverly Hills operator said, 
“Have you finished talking?*’ 

The New York operator said, 
“Hello, Paris. Have you finished 
^ talking?” 

The Paris operator said, “Have 
you finished talking?” 

“Finished?” 1 said. “How do I 
know? I don’t even know who I 
was talking to.” 

A Frenchman and His Car 

TheiIE is probably nothing as dear 
to a Frenchman as his car. He may 
take his wife for granted, but his 
car is something he lavishes love and 
affection on. 

If you so much as bump his bum- 
pc^ the Frenchman will jump out of 
his car raging mad and scream for 
half an hour about the crime you 
have committed against his prized 
possession. But if you knock over his 
wife in a department store, he will 
shrug his shoulders and may even 
apologize for his wife’s getting in 
your way. 

Although a Frenchman is consid¬ 
ered an expert when it comes to 
making love, all Frenchmen are 
amateurs when it comes to driving a 
car. There is only one rule they obey 
—that is that the car coming from 
the right has the right of way. 
After diat it’s every man for himself. 

If the French driver has short shrift 
for other cars, he has no shrift for 
pedestrians. 

It is very hard for foreigners who 
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are unfamiliar with French drivers 
to catch on to driving in Paris. 

A few simple things to keep in 
mind might help them. 

T. If someone extends his hand, 
it means the window is open. 

2 . If someone stops at a red light, 
it means his foot has slipped off the 
accelerator. 

3 . If the left rear flashing light is 
on, it means the car will either turn 
left, right or come at you in reverse. 

4 . If the right rear dashing light is 
on, it means the car will either stop 
or has a short circuit. 

5 . Sounding the horn means the 
car has just struck a pedestrian and 
would like someone to be a witness. 

6 . A policeman with one hand up 
means he has just witnessed a gory 
accident and doesn’t have the nerve 
to look at it. He is shielding his eyes 
with the other hand. 

It Puckers Your Mouth 

“There are not in this world any 
lords of higher lineage than the 
great wines of Mcdoc, which form 
the first nobility of the vintages of 
France. They rival one another in 
their incomparable elegance and in 
their rich, ruby-red colour.” 

That is what they’ll tell you if you 
go to Bordeaux for the harvesting 
of the grapes. As a guest of Alexis 
Lichine, proprietor of the Chateau 
Prieure-Lichine and Lascombes, I 
spent a few days in Medoc, watch¬ 
ing one of the great vintages being 
brought in. The sight is one to make 
the heart beat faster. 
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Lichine told me that, in the course 
of the tour, 1 would he asked to taste 
some wines and he didn't want me 
to disgrace him. I practised by tast- 
ing some wine from one of the vats 
in his own cellar. It tasted good and 
I swallowed, it. 

“No, no, no,” he said. “Don’t 
swallow It. Swish it round in your 
mouth.” 

“Clockwise or anticlockwise.?” 

“Clockwise. Anticlockwise is for 
Burgundy. And then spit it on the 
floor.” 

I practised a few limes. 

“Now say something,” he said. 

“It certainly puckers your 
mouth.” 

“No, that’s not what you’re sup¬ 
posed to say,’’Lichine cried. “You’re 
supposed to say something beauti¬ 
ful, like: ‘How full and generous! 
It will fulfil its promise.’ ” 

“Okay, but it still puckers your 
mouth.” 

Our first stop was Chateau Mar- 
gaux, one of the four greatest wine 
' chateaux in France. We visited the 
chat, the cellar where the wine is put 
in vats and barrels. The master of 
the chat asked me if I wanted to 
taste some. 1 nodded, and he gave 
me a glass. 

I swished it round and spat it 
out. Lichine looked pleased at his 
pupil. “It has a texture all its own,” 
I said. “It tastes like cotton-wool.” 

Lichine kicked me in the leg. 
“What he means,” he said to the 
master, “is that it tastes like velvet.” 

After we had been shown round 


the chateau, Lichine took me to the 
Chateau Latour, another of the four 
greatest vineyards in France. 1 tasted 
the Latour wine and said, “A great 
wine. It has such a rich, soft flav¬ 
our.” 

Lichine smiled. 

“Could I have some water.?” I 
asked of the owner. Count Hubert 
de Beaumont. 

Lichine’s face dropped. 

“ Water?** The Count looked puz¬ 
zled. “Do you want to wash your 
hands.?” 

Before I could say that I wanted 
to drink the water, Lichine dragged 
me away. 

“Never, never, neaerask for water 
in Bordeaux,” he admonished me. 

“But I tell you my mouth is all 
puckeied up. My cheeks are stuck 
to my teeth.” 

Lichine would have none of it. 
The last chateau we visited be¬ 
longed to Baton Philippe de Roths¬ 
child, owner of the Mouton-Roths 
child vineyards. Rothschild, a graci¬ 
ous host, showed us round his 
cat/es and invited us to have a glass 
of champagne with him in his 
house, one of the most beautiful in 
France. 

We went upstairs, and a servant 
handed us each a bubbling glass. 
Lichine toasted his host, and we 
each sipped some. Then, as Lichine 
looked on in horror, 1 swished it 
round in my mouth. 

He screamed, *''Nol” * 

But it was too late. I had already 
spat on the carpet. * the eni’ 
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Star of stars 

a diamond says you are engaged 


A bright star shines from a girl's finger, tells of 
love and happiness. It is the engagement diamond, the 
n^t cherished gift that can be given to seal the 
marriage promise. For you, its lovely light will 
recall this promise through all your married lifetime. 

It will speak to all the world, for endless generations, 
of the fulfillment ol your dreams and destiny. 

And a diamond has a lasting value. 


HOW TO BUY A DIAMOND 

First, and most important, consult 
a trusted jeweler. Ask about colour, 
clarity and cutting—for these deter¬ 
mine a diamond's quality, contribute 
to its beauty and value. Choose a 
fine stone, and you'll always be 
proud of it, no matter what its size. 
Diamond sizes are measured by 
weight, in points and carats—100 
points to the carat. 

Photognph by Ank Napo 
Oa Baari Conaolidatad Minaa. Ltd 


No mattar what ita tiza your anoaoamant 
diamond aat in a nng, will apoak of hnia 
foravar Shown la a aalaction of diamonda 
ranging in aiio from 10 pointa to 1 carat 





A diamond is forever 




All in the day’s work for *Terylene’ 


When your clothes work as hard as you¬ 
then play as hard as you—they need to 
be exceptionally hard wearing as only 
Terylcne* can make them. 

Wondcr*hbre ’Terylene’ is now being used in 
India to give you handsome fabrics for 
shirts that last for years, wash easily, dry 
quickly, hardly need ironing, and toss off 
wrinkles as they come Also, hard-wearing 
*Terylene* offers fabrics foi trousers that 
never lose shape, keep their original creases 
sharp and smart alnays* Truly Terylene* is 
as game as you' 

Shirtings and suitings containing * Ferylene’ are 
available at leading tailors and textile stores 


TERYLENE’ 




Polyester Ithte 


Always look for the word Terylene 
or the trade mark on the cloth you 
buy 'Terylene is the trade mark 
for the polyester fibre made by 
Imperial Chmical Industries Ltd 
London England 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES (INDIA) PRIVATE LIMITED 
Crescent House, Ballard Estate, Bombay 1 
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whether in 


BEIRUT or BOMBAY 
KAMPALA or KANPUR 
NAIROBI or NAGPUR 
or for that matter 
wherever ELEGANCE counts 

it’s Ulilton's 



when 3nUlton% best! 


I'HE APPAREL MANUFACTURING CO. BOMBAY-R 





Vasmol 



makes 
grey hair 
glossy 
black 


A scientific preparation, 
VASMOL is a genuine 
hair darkener, hair tonic 
and fragrant hair dressing 
in one formula-^^^ff it costs 
no more than a good hair oiL 

Vasmol 

the hair darkeaar that 
keeps Its promise 


AvatlabU tn two 
forms as emulsified 
hair oil and as 
pomade. At all 

chemists and stores. 


/Lanolin nch\ 
I VASMOL J 
\ IS best for / 
\ hair y 



HVeiENIC RESEARCH IHSTITUTE, 


xVioRE THAN ANYTHING youf popularity widi young people depends on 
how much you have in conunon with them. Children enjoy the company 
of grown-ups who are able to answer their ceaseless questions and to join 
in ^eir activities. 

Some people have the happy knack of “getting on’* with children. Here 
is a short quiz designed to show whether or not children are likely to find 
you good company* 


Could You Explain 


Can You Make:- 


How Radar Works ^ 

□ 

A Simple Radio Set^ 

□ 

How a Jet Plane Works ? 

□ 

A Map of the Stats ^ 

□ 

How TV Works > 

□ 

Invisible Ink ^ 

n 

How a Diving Bell Works ? 

u 

A Boomerang ^ 

□ 

How Your Muscles Work ? 

n 

A Pin hole “Camera” 5 

□ 

What Do You Know About 


Can You Do:- 


Show Jumping > 

□ 

Conjuring Tricks? 

Q] 

Red Indun Sign Language ? 

[j 

Blackbeard’s Freasure Game? 

□ 

Harpoon Guns ? 

□ 

Codes and Secret Writing ? 

n 

Chinese Word Pictures ^ 

□ 

Ihe Triangle Game? 

□ 

Training for Athletics ^ 

u 

Kangaroo Words ? 

□ 


Now add your store, counung only the esses" A score of more than ip is very 
good indeed and means that the children aren't )u»t being pohte when they invite you to 
|oin in that games > But you would have been able to score full marks if you had had in 
the house a copy of! be Reader’s Digest Jwaor Ommbus 


The Perfect Gift 

The questions above will give you some love to read about and da Long corn- 

idea of the enormous scope of this wonder- piete stones, articles on animals and nature, 

ful new children's book Produced quizzes, puzzles and games All these, and 

especially for children between the ages of much else besides, combine to make the 

9 and i j. The Reader’s Digest Jieuer Omtubus Jieaor Oimubut the finest present you could 

is packed with all the things which children choose for any boy or girl 


u.x»s seo 
INO RISIC 

^use we want you to see for 
Duisclf what splendid, wbabseme 
Ktitainment sidue this volume 
^Pfcsents, you are invited to 
ORune the Jmuer Omuuhu m your 
vn home Send now, at no nsk, 
as many examination copies as 
need. Just fill in the coupon, 
^ Pust It in an unsealed envelope 
»the address shown. 

|t iO NO MONEY 


PRIVILEGE EXAMINATION COUPON 

To THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK HOUSE. 
9 ASH LANE. FOR T. BOMBAY i 

Please send me by V P P at Rs 14 oo each 
copies (state number required) of The Reader's 
Digest Junior Ommbus I understand they will 
come under your money back guarantee and that if 
1 am not completely satisfied, I need only return the 
volume to your agents who will refund my money 
in full 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

(CAKTAIS) 
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©Olijilw’s RUGS 


Known thioughout Indii for the excel 
lence of their qiidlity Binny's RuciS 
are 'iviilible in sever il price ranges 
Ask youi depict to show you 


- the best you can buy 



THE BANCALORE WOOLLEN,COTTON 
A SILK MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
Agraharam Road Bangalore 2 

A Subs diary of BINNY ft CO (MADRAS) LTD 


CORONET 

chancellor! 

EXCELLA 

RANIIT 

RAIHANS 

DILKUSH 

EVERYMAN 


Moth resistant 
Treated with 
Dicimoth 


JWT/BM/RG>tM2a 
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TATA’S 
HAIR OILS 

TATA*s Perfumed Coconut 
Hair Oil—pure oil, 
refined and flower-perfumed 

TATA'S Castor Hair Oil— 
rich and sweetly fragrant 

To nourish and beautify your 
hair...use tata's hair oilsI 
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HI Him 



A teaspoonful of Eno fizzes instantly in a glass of water to make a delicious, 
refreshing drink. Sparkling Eno “Fruit Salt” is mild and gentle It gives quick, 
long>lasting relief from stomach upset, and settles the digestion. 




ENO soon 
put him right 

ENO 

‘Ffuit Salt’ 

TIm words 'Eno* and ‘Fruit Salt’ are raglstarad trade*marks 
BEECHAM (INDIA) PRIVATE LTD. 


jWr.SNO 1041 
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eating the cake 
-and keeping 
it, too! 


Dharampur Leather Cloth gives you 
double value for money lt*s as good 
as leather, but, by far more econo¬ 
mical lt*s as workable as cloth, but 
much more durable and serves pur¬ 
poses where cloth won’t help No 
polishing or washing, either Just 
leave it to a wet piece of cloth to 
make it as good as new 

And ft*s multi-purpose all-pur¬ 
pose even some extra-purpose' 


Use Dharampur Leather Cloth for 
alf kinds of upholstery work, inter¬ 
ior decoration, panelling, screening, 
baggage-making, brief-case making, 
for almost anything and everything 

So many 
colours and 

%« 

patterns to 

« * 

choose from. 

X 

Send 

for some sample swatches. 


DHARAMPUR LtATHER 
CLOTH CO , PRIVATE LTD 
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WHY WE ADVERTISE —7 

achieving 
higher 
standards 
of living 


Our experience, in the Butter & Coffee 
Industry, has outlined most clearly that 
Advertising is much more than a sales 
device, it is a potent educative force in 
the modem world 

We had two basic objectives: to 
achieve higher standards of presentation 
and quality, and to educate the public 
to wtmt these better standards;—arouse 
them from their apathetic acceptance of 
sub-standard, badly-packed and often 
spoilt or deteriorated goods. 

To achieve our second objective, we 
advertised—using this great method of 
mass communication as a beacon to 
spread enlightenment, arouse interest, 
create the desire for better goods 

People did learn of new standards 



Mr. Pestonii Poison, Chairman, 
Poison Limited 


through our Advertising. And the de¬ 
mand thus created for scientifically and 
hygienically prepared, and well-packaged 
foodstuffs—in short, for our products 
—enabled us to turn to mass production, 
to enlarge our distributive systems and 
services, to sell at lower prices. 

By educating people. Advertising turns 
them into potential customers for the 
products that can help them live happier, 
healthier lives. The demand thus created 
enables the manufacturer to produce 
these higher<iuality goods more cheaply, 
distribute them more widdy. In showing 
a better way of life, and in indicating 
how best it can be served by a product, 
article or living pattern. Advertising 
plays a vital role. 
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Good advertising serves you 


SPONSORED BY THE INDIAN SOCIETY OF ADVERTISERS 
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Exploring with the 
citing ('.oloun of 
Spartan Paints! 



Begin your interior decorating with the exciting colours of 
SPARTAN paints...they fill your rooms with the cheery 
warmth of sunshine, or with the tranquil air of sophistication. 



lt*s fun to explore with spartan paints, and discover a 
thousand ways of making your home a more wonderful 
place to live in. 


SPARTAN Table Top and Clear tVood Lacquers—to give your 
tables am! cabinets a lasting gloss 
SPARTAN Duraflex Synthetic Enamel—for every type of 
painting job 

SPARTAN Plastic Paints—to add glamour to your walls 



PAINTS 


Manufactured by 

ADDISONS PAINTS A CHEMICALS 


PRIVATE LTD., Madras-11 
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CtHStmeHon md buudhOoM terrMH md tf 
E C.C 0t tkta Camad Factory mettkk a «faf* 
ty bada, slurry pumphouse^ kiln finuukfflons 
mtksTSO-tons^a-aayellHkerkibi, smoko dum- 
per, TXKhfoat Ugh XCCehumuyt cimker cotofo- 
yorbne^Otfiwr esnont sths, packing UmsSt sis- 
oatM’, erans gantry md arensod tank 



Civil Engineering— 

yet another Larsen & Toubro activity 


For fhe Rs 2*crofe cxtenaion ichenie of Cements linuted, their new fimtory et 
tndia Cements Undted's ftctory et Anunasanitrn, near Bnntalore^ ndth « 
Tslatyttthn m Tiimev^ Duteiet of Madras eapadty of lOOiOOO tons per year* 

-*to increase its prodwtion capacity from other important Jobs at present on hand 
700 to 1450 tons a day—the civil vmties mdude. tbe constmctkm ^ a 75 ndOion* 
y leere entrusted to En tl nee i l i^t CenstmetlM gai Vff t f i>a.dey water snoohr and treatme nt 
ONpoiatlonFrfvatelJiaM t^t for dm Hindustan Oieii)^ 

I* SVbsidiaiy of Larsen A Toubro liimted. i^mts limited, Nangal, and Rs 2| orom wet 

Tim Factory of India Cements limited is dock at Madras for the Madias Port Trust 
Oil{y one of a number of Omtonei and Design and eoasttuetlon of hadustfiai 
pttsntwoilm completed by IJtTasiiE^ BuildinpaiidaimidarywoflmamiH^ 

iShn most reoent order for dcidga and of Enghieerlit C snsiw e t i B n Catpemdlim 
Itoaslniedon of civil worla is ftom Mysore Pkfeate Unllid. 


iNsiwia 


@ 


dcfiuocm 


LARSEK & TOlpRO LlMmi 

SMUttaaL. 





Why the new trend is 
towards giving Sewing 
Machines as gifts on festive occasions 

Is It because your family will cherish them and praise them 7 
Is It because your loved ones will admire, love and live with them 7 

Precisely yes And, what’s more these are symbols of plenty, 
symbols of prosperity Just the GIFTS for the occasion— 

FOR YOUR FAMILY 


And this year surprise your family with the new USHA 
STREAMLINED MODEL—acclaimed in over forty foreign 
countries for their elegant design and efficient performance. 
Now being marketed for the 
first time in India. 



SEWING MACHINES 


lAY ENGINSCaiNG WOSK; LTD CALCUTTA 31 
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IIm TeothpMM 

Itjr • 

Yes, Forhdn's Toothpaste was created by a dentist - 
Dr. R J Forhan of America Fherefore, he took ever> 
aspect of dental hygiene into consideration That is why 
letters of testimon> are received from all over India 
commenting on the outstantiing value of Forhan's 

Toothpaste 


keeps the gums hrm and healths 

arrests tooth decay 

makes teeth sparkling white 

stops bad breath 


The. 

w , 

Jtoothpaste 

r J 
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This year again so many will look to 
Lal-imli pure wool fabrics for their 
winter outfits ... because with Lal-imli 
they are sure to get the same outstanding 
quality every time. Only the finest pure 
wool is used and every yard of the fabric 
tested for quality from the fibre to the 
finished product. 



Mm*i SaiUagt—It’s no 
secret... he is wearing a suit 
made Trom Lal-imli purd 
wool fabrics. Warm, 
comfortable and 
distinctive. 
LaMmli suitings 
are quality-tested 
at every stage. 
Take your 
choice from 
a variety of 
serge, worsted 
and tweed. 
You can’t 
miss the man 
in the 
Lal-imli suit! 


Knitting Wools and 
Knitwear— 
Jumpers, 
sweaters, 
cardigans... 
knit what you 
will, but be 
sure to use 
wjrm. springv 
Lal-imli 
knitting 
wools... 
fluHy-toft 
Countess” 
in 3-pIy ... long-wearing 
“Udy LesUe” and “Taxila” 
in 4-piy... all shrink-resistant. 
Sm Lal-ioili’s Readymade 
Knitwear also. 




Ladies Fabrics— 
Milady’s elegant cape is 
tailored from Lal-imli 
pure wool fabrics. 
Warm and soft, 

Lal-imh 
Ladies Fabrics 
come in a 
wide range 
of pastel 
plains and 
colourful 
phuds. 


Remember —ALL our current products are MOTH~RESISTANT 



RUOS AND BLANKETS 

No home is eonq>lete without 
a Lid-indi Rug or Blanket,,, 
Premier or Himalaya in multi- 
coloured broad checks,,, 
SluitUter or Snuggly in quiet 
pastel sha^s. 



The British India Corporation Limited o CAWNPORE WOOLLEN MILLS BRANCH —KANPUR, U.P. 
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BONUS FOR 
ADVERTISERS 

In nearly every cpuntry 
where the Digest is sold, it 
succeeds in becoming t'w 
most popular and most 
widely read mngayine. The 
quality of its production is 
. umvprsally excellent- Valu- 
abic oversea martlets .^aq 
be (Ciict)ed ronveniently, 
economically, and with 
assurance of goodwill, 
through any or all of 30 
I o cal C' q j t; u It s o f The 
Reader’s Digest, 

r RfcNCdf 

SPANISH 

GERMAN 

IT Al I AN 

DUTCH 

PORTUGUESE 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

hINNISH 

NORWEGIAN 

ar.abk: 
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WHArS . 
SPECIAL ABOUT 
SUSHIU’S 
TEA PARTIES ? 



You can tell aho u the perfect hoeteiBi by 
the way ahe receives you, introducea you 
to her guests, seta her table, and makes 
the moat fascinating snacks with just 
Parle a Monaco Salted bnacks and a few 
meaty, fishy or vegetarian titbits 
Yes, Parle a Monaco Salted Snacks are 
so crisp and ligbt that they ore ideal 
for tea time or cocktail time snooks 

SSttb 

SALTED SNACKS 

PABU PBODUenrS MPG 00 PBIVATB VCD 
BOMBAY U 
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Name.... 
Address 


Complete both sides of this form 
and you will get a free book 




3. Fold here and tuck in 


; Postage 

, will be 

[ 

I paid by 
i Addressee 


BUSINESS REPLY 
ENVELOPE 


BOMBAY G.P.O. 
Permit No. 727 


No postage 
stamp 
necessary 
if posted in 
India 


nternational Book House (Private) Ltd., 
9 Ash Lane, 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Fort, BOMBAY, 1. 
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Fold this form as indicated and post today—IT NEEDS NO STAMP 

















A HANDSOME * * * 

'T 

fust for doing your friends - 
a good turn 

y^aiting to be sent to you—FREE, as a gift ftom us—is 
*this channing, izo-page book odled Gems From The 
Keader^s Digest, Attractively printed and handsomely bound, 
this stimulating little book is packed with memorable 
articles, humorous items and quizzes—the best of the best 
selected from hundreds of issues of The Reader’s Digest 
magazine. It is a book to be enjoyed by young and old alike, 
by the serious reader as well as those who read purely for > 
entertainment. 



"Gems From The Reader’s 
Digest’’ is yours FREE. 


How to set your Freo Book Simply write in the spaces below the names and addresses 
of six friends who you think might be interested in a Reader’s Digest subscription at a much 
reduced rate. Why not start by filling in the names of people outside your household who read 
your copy of the Reader’s Digest every month? Then cut out, and post this post-free form today, 
after writing your own name and address overleaf. 


Ploaoo print Names and Addresses to ensure accuracy 

(fie sure to poe not less than 4 addresses otbermse »e eaumt sendyour free hook) 


Name 

Name 

Address^. 
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Name 

Name ... 

Arl«1feaa 

Address .. 


s . 


• e 

Marne . , . . 

Name ,, ____ _ _ 
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FREE POSTAGE FORM OVERLEAF 

























Chan, wfioksoma and tan^ting 

because it is wrapped in 



YOUR product may need another variety of wrapping 
material, as different products have to be protected in 
different ways To enable you to choose the right mateiial, 
Trayons Trayophanf comes to you in hve varieties 



* Plain Transparent (PT) non. 
moisture-proof Trayons 
Trayophane for general 
wrapping 

* Moisture-proof heatsealing 
(MST) Trayons Trayophane 
for general moisture proof 
wrapping 

* Moisture-proof Twistwrap 
(MTTW) Trayons Trayo¬ 
phane for twist wrapping of 
sweets, chocolates and pleat 
wrapping of toilet soaps etc 

* Moisture-proof heatseaiing 
Anchored (MSAT) Trayons 
Trayophane for protection 
against water 

* Coloured (PCT) Trayons 
Trayophane for general 
fancy colour packing 
ff you need Trayons Trayophane 
bags, printed or plain, we will 
make them for you. 

People c«n't resist buying 
things wrapped In 
Trayons Trayophani 

THE TRAVANCORE RAYONS LIMITED 

Factory. Rayonpuram, Kerala State - Sales Office Post Box No 1S71, Madras-1 

JWT/TR 6B9a 
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Reader’s Digest 


Helping Hand 
for the 

World's Workers 


In many backward countries, the day's work is being made 
easier, safer ard more efficient through the practical 
idealism of the International Labour Organization 

By Don Murray 


J N Haiti a proud farmer stands 
back to admire the simple 
windmill a visiting techni¬ 
cian has taught him to build by 
hand, using vines and trees. Now 
his barren plot of mountain land 
will bloom ... A Turkish coal 
miner enters a dark hole in the earth 
with new confidence; the safety pro¬ 
cedures that his foreman learned 
while touring coal mines in Britain 
make it more likely that he will see 
light again ... In a hospital bed in 
a strange port an injured Norwegian 


seaman learns that he will be paid 
workmen’s compensation so that he 
can continue to support his family. 

On every continent, millions of 
lives are being improved in such 
dramatic ways as diese. They are 
the work of the International 
Labour Organization and its 
director-general, a practical idealist 
named David Morse. 

In many of the countries’where 
his programme of self-help has 
meant new standards of living and 
working, Morse is a celebri^. In 


Condensed from The Lion 




1957 ILO’s 79 member nations voted 
to change their rules so that he could 
go on succeeding himself in five- 
year terms. 

ILO was created shortly after the 
First World War. The victorious 
nations feared that labour unrest 
would undermine the peace of 
EurojTc, and they thought an inter¬ 
national lalx)ur forum where work¬ 
ers, employers and government 
delegates could let off steam would 
lie a useful safety-valve. ILO has 
been that—and much more. 

The sole surviving agency born of 
the Versailles Treaty, ILO advo¬ 
cated an eight-hour day as early as 
1919. It has since served as an inter¬ 
national rallying (loint in the fight 
for such basic guarantees us child 
labour laws, maternity leave for 
women workers, compensation for 
job injuries, retirement pay and in¬ 
dustrial safety regulations. Because 
of ILO pressure, 42 nations today 
guarantee that foreign workers in¬ 
jured in their countries will receive 
the same benefits as local citizens. 

When David Morse took over at 
ILO in 1948, he urged the organi¬ 
zation to take an active part in pre¬ 
paring primitive nations for the in¬ 
dustrial age. In the past ten vears, 
more than 1,000 ILO technical- 
assistance experts, repiesenting over 
50 nationalities, have undert<iken 
more than 1,000 assignments in 
nearly 70 countries. In addition, 
thousands of workers have been ex¬ 
changed between ILO nations for 
special on-the-job training. 


'Nitvember 

It wasn’t easy for David Morse to 
carve this comprehensive ILO pro¬ 
gramme out of altotal budget or ^4 
million (about Rs. 5-3 crores)—a 
tiny sum for a world-wide agency— 
and then to win acceptance from 
his 79 national bosses. Part of the 
reason for his success is that, poli¬ 
tically, he is at once a charmer and 
a tough boss. He knows how to bar¬ 
gain and persuade; he will use a 
favour to swing one vote, a threat to 
hold another vote in line. He doesn’t 
wait for his Utopia; he works for it. 
“The ILO works in the world as it 
finds it,” he explains realistically. 

Morse, a 52-ycar-oId American 
lawyer, has always been character 
ized by an unconventional combina¬ 
tion of talents. At university he was 
a key man in the debating team, and 
a star footballer. In the classroom he 
studied the ideal society, while 
working in the real society as a lab¬ 
ourer in the baking room of an 
asbestos factory. 

As a young lawyer, Morse became 
a specialist in the new field of labour 
law. He was made impartial arbi¬ 
trator for the New York City milk 
industry and the New Jersey dry- 
cleaning industry. Later, with 
Allied forces in Africa, Italy and 
Germany, he drafted occupation 
regulations which stamped out the 
fascist system of worker control. 

Morse was head of the U.S. dele¬ 
gation to ILO when the post of 
director-general was offered him. 
He resigned his partnership in a law 
firm and movecl to Geneva. 
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Ht hns .1 fcr\cnt belict in the 
niK iple of self help. When he dis 
>\tred, for example, that the An 
tn Indians needed schools, he 
iiiln’t raise monev to h.ivt schools 
t inlt, he sent an cxjiert to show the 
hulians how thev could huild then 
wii schools JLO piovidcs the 
knowhow; the recipient (onntiy 
Jinist pul up 
most of the cash 
In East Pakis 
r in, economic 
lift was threat 
(ricd because no 
me kne w how 
to maintain the 
small diesel en 
^imd river eiaft 
which arc an im 
}K)!tant part of 
fht trinsport sys 
urn Now i re 
Mied Royal Navy 
lommandcr is in 
I) ikar setting up 
I marine (licsel 
1 riming centre 
which will turn 
out qualified 
mechanics 

Six years ago the Burmese 
C government asked Morse’s staff to 
write a soeial-sceuritv law ILO 
went a step further; it trained the 
Uw’s first administrators Today 
80,000 Burmese woikers and their 
families receive maternity, injury, 
unemployment and death benefits. 
This social revolution was made 


Datul Morse 


only jfio,(KX) (about Rs i ^ lakhs). 

Morse also has faith that one man 
can make a difference to an industry 
ind a n ition He points tf) the mis 
Sion of 11 ) I'lsh, wht> was sent by 
ILO to Israel to increase procluc 
tiviiv in the orange groves Fish 
studied the methods being used, 
then instructed 250 foremen in 

model n tech 
mques of orange 
picking Pie in 
tioduced tall step 
ladders which 
would straddle 
the low tiees and 
permit the work 
ers to pick their 
way up one side 
of the tret, then 
down the other 
lit showed them 
how to pile the 
jiackmg }x)\cs 
three* high, so 
that they eould 
einjHy their bags 
quickly without 
bending over. He 
taugbt tbcm how 
to use two hands in a seexiping mo 
tion, so that they could pick five or 
SIX oranges at a time without bruis 
irig the fruit. 

These were small changes, but 
meaningful ones. The next year, 
7,(xK) orange pickers did the work of 
tj,ooo. Since then, productivity has 
increased more than loej per cent, 
and wages of Israeli orange pickers 



possible with an ILO investment of have gone up 20 to 40 per cent. 
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Much of Morse’s work is on-the- 
spot problem-solving. He insists 
that iLO experts work within the 
capabilities of each country; they do 
not try to impose mass-production 
techniques where they are not justi¬ 
fied. In a Pakistan textile mill, for 
example, ILO experts merely sug¬ 
gested that the flow of material to 
the spinning machines should be 
ly rearranged. This paid off 
with an immediate 40 per cent in¬ 
crease in productivity and a 25 per 
cent cut in costs. To introduce 
methods of making tempered steel 
in Haiti, Morse did not despatch a 
group of steel executives; he sent a 
blacksmith from a small town in 
France. Before this blacksmith ar¬ 
rived, Haitians used to import all 
their machetes. Today they make 
many of their own. 

One of Morse’s favourite pro¬ 
grammes has been to send on-the- 
Ihie production workers to countries 
where they can learn modern tech¬ 
niques by practising them. More 
than 60 such traineeships and fel¬ 
lowships were awarded by ILO last 
year: Iranians went to Britain’s 
diesel locomotive building shops; 
Greek workers went to machine 
shops in Holland and glassworks in 
Germany; Afghans went to an oil¬ 
drilling firm in Burma; Israelis to 
shipyards in Sweden. 

Four days after a methane-gas ex¬ 
plosion in a coal mine at Zonguldak, 
Turkey, caused the deaths of eight 
miners and wounded 50 more, ILO 
sent five of the survivors to France 



to study safety methods practised in 
similar mines. 

Two and a half months later thev 
were back in the Zonguldak mine, 
fully qualified to enforce safct\ 
regulations based on an ILO mode 1 
code and put in force by a visiting 
ILO expert. 

One of the most intensive pro 
grammes has been carried out b\ 
Yugoslavia, which is struggling t(j 
become a modern industrial nation 
More than 1,500 Yugoslav workers 
have been trained abroad under ILf ^ 
direction. In Britain they studied the 
manufacture of household electric.i] 
appliances, plastics processing and 
shipyard welding. Twenty-five-year 
old J. Ivancic from Svetozare\() 
wrote of his experiences in a Belgian 
factory; “It is the first time in m\ 
life that I have crossed the border ot 
my country. We formed friendships 
with workmen of ten different 
countries who were working at our 
side under a similar training pro 
gramme. I will remain eternalh 
grateful for the ILO’s efforts in 
bringing people of different nations 
closer together.’’ 

Morse believes that such experi 
ences prove that men can share skills 
to improve each nation’s lot. “Never 
before has there been a greater need 
for initiative and for new experi 
ments in human co-operadon,*’ he 
says. “We cannot legislate that the 
individual be free. But we can work 
to create conditions of society in 
which the understanding and love 
of freedom may be nurtura.” 




H e has a scowl on his face, his cry to announce distress, and his 
hsts are clenched, his arms check and lip muscles are developed 
are cocked. He looks ready for well enough for sucking milk, 
battle, and he is—^thc battle for life. Born virtually deaf and virtually 
It is a harder struggle than he will blind, he must learn to hear and 
ever again have to face, for he is a see. (In the delivery room a baby's 
newborn human being, thrust into a eyes may blink expressionlessly at 
challenging world with most of his bright lights. But he cannot bring 
faculties stul unBedged. objects into focus. Months must 

To make his way, he must depend elapse before his eyes begin to 
almost entirely on two skills: he can function perfeedy.) 

Candtnstd from FmonUf Magammo 
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At once, the newborn faces a criti¬ 
cal need for oxygen, which was sup¬ 
plied in the womb from the mother’s 
blood stream. 'I’o help meet this 
need he has .m extra supply of 
oxygen-carrying red blood cells—six 
million per cubic millimetre as 
against an adult's four to live mil¬ 
lion. For the first few days his lungs 
arc fiartially collapsed and not com¬ 
pletely functioning. To move the 
meagre supply of oxygen rapidly 
rr>und the body, a baby’s heart beats 
at twice the normal adult rate. 

He has a few tricks to help in his 
fight for survival. When the carbon- 
dioxide content of his blood rises 
too high, he vawns to get an extra 
dose of oxygen; and he can cough to 
get up fluid that might otherwise 
slip into his lungs and drown him. 
I le also has some jieculiar attributes. 
HrtMsts of both boys and girls con¬ 
tain milk—its production has been 
stimulated by the lactogenic hor¬ 
mone from the mother. The middle 
ear is filled with fluid. This provides 
a protective deafness against the 
sudden and unfamiliar noi.scs of the 
outside world. As fluid drains away 
over the course of several days, the 
baby will be gradually introduced to 
the world of sound. 

In his first miraculous year the 
baby will learn to pull himself erect 
and perhaps take a few wobbly 
steps, acquire the rudiments of lan¬ 
guage, and change from a savage 
concerned only with his own wants 
into a friendly, amiable, serial crea¬ 
ture. If we continued to learn at 


such a breath-taking pace we would 
be a race of supyr Einsteins. 

At the moment of arrival he isn’t 
much to look at—at least by adult 
standards of beauty. Mis grossly 
oversized head represents a quarter 
of total bodv length—with a grcatei 
circumference than shoulders, ah 
domen or hips. I'he chin recedes; 
the abdomen protruiles. Legs and 
arms are tiny and stunted in ap 
{K’ar.ince. 'rhere is good rea.son for 
all this. 

The iiead must be large—to con 
tain the lifetime complement of 
brain cells already on hand at birth 
—^but arms and legs won’t be need 
cd for months. The belly is over¬ 
sized mainly because of a large liver. 
Surplus iron, fat and glycogen— 
which won’t be adequately supplied 
by diet for some weeks to come — 
are .stored here. The chin recedes to 
provide easier accc.ss to the breast. 

An infant’s mu.scles are mostly 

4 

ineffectual. Yet one set is surpris¬ 
ingly strong: those in the back of 
the neck—possibly a reminder of 
the fact that at one point of develop¬ 
ment man’s forebears travelled on 
all fours. Even at birth a baby placed 
on his stomach can lift his head 
from the pillow. He also has a good 
grip. Given a rod to cling to, he can 
support himself. 

At first, most senses are poorly 
developed. He stands the roughest 
handling without protest. But taste 
and smell are apparently his from' 
the outset. A drop of lemon juice 
will make him pucker his lips; at 
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the smell of milk he will start 
sucking motions. 

'rhe newborn cries for about 
two hours a day. I'his is u.sually 
dry cr)ing, since tear ducts don’t 
develop for three months. Oying 
exercises his lungs and announces 
distress. 

(Jrowth is a miraculously orderly 
process, each stage preparing for the 
one to come. In the first few weeks 
of life a number of extraordinary 
events get umler way. Nerve tails 
start growing out into the body 
from brain and spinal cord, to bring 
muscles uiulei voluntarv control. 

'rhev grow slowlv down the 
body; legs are the last members 
to get work orders from the brain. 
Ikit by the end of rhe first month 
fhev have re.iched the checks, and 
.1 baby learns his first, and mo.st 
winning, voluntary act—how to 
smile! 

Now tiny, hairlike muscles draw 
the lens of the eye into ffjcus so that 
both near and far objects can be 
seen clearly. But it is still a pretty 
fuzzy world that a baby sees—all 
black and white, since colour dis¬ 
crimination has yet to develop. The 
muscles which move the eves are 

j 

.ilso developing and beginning to 
work with the ears. By the end of 
the fir.st month a baby will turn his 
eyes towards an unusual sound. 

As sensory perception becomes 
more refined, a child is assailed by 
stimuli that were previously no 
problem. Loud noises, the sudden 
glare of bright lights and rough 
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handling l)ecome frightening chal¬ 
lenges. 

At alKjut six weeks he lK*gins to 
exjxTiment with stnind, to coo. A 
tireless investigator, he is taking the 
first steps towanls co ordin.iting the 
muscles of speech: those of lips, 
tongue, palate, larynx. By three 
months, erving has become almost a 
language in itself, 'l lu type of cry¬ 
ing tells his mother whether he is 
hungiy, angry or in distress. 

Up to now, a baby’s eyes h.ive 
probably been a source of worry t<» 
parents. Able to focus only one at 
a time, he lets the other wander 
aimlessly in any direction. But I>v 
the third month the co-ordinating 
mu.scles are working as a team. 

Bv the fourth month he is begin 
ning to find the world a pretty f.isci 
nating pl.ice. A tiicless little scholar, 
he is observing everything. Fo(h 1 is 
no longer his sole precxrciijiation. 
.Soft music, rocking and talk .ire 
wonderful—at times even more in- 
terc.sting than a Ix^ttle or <i bre.ist. 
His experiments with sound arc 
almost coniinuous dining waking 
hours. He babbles endle.ssly and is 
clearly delighted with the results. 
He is also pleased with muscular 
development. Like a dedicated gym¬ 
nast, he exercises constantly. 

He has been growing at an aston¬ 
ishing rate. He has doubled his birth 
weight by the end of the fimrth 
month and is now up to 14 pounds 
or more. If he continued to grow 
at this incredible rate, he would 
weigh half a ton by the age of 50, 
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and would be 50 feet tall! Bones, at 
first consisting mainlyr of soft and 
rubbery cartilage, are beginning to 
calcify, harden—^getting ready to 
support the body. The small, flat 
nose is acquiring more pleasing pro¬ 
portions, and the receding chin is 
growing outward. The lower jaw is 
the fastest-growing facial bone; the 
baby is getting ready for solid food 
and will need the jaw for chewing. 

He is beginning to be able to 
make arm muscles follow his com¬ 
mands. He can now reach for a 
bottle, and is turning his attention 
to leg muscles. By the fifth or sixth 
month, legs and arms are working 
together well enough to permit a 
kind of wobbly crawl. He is now a 
traveller! Weary of his view of the 
ceiling, he likes to be propped up to 
see the world around him. 

By six months he has learnt to 
co-ordinate vision and body move¬ 
ments. He locates a rattle and picks 
it up. We accept this casually, but it 
is an extraordinary achievement, 
calling for exact coordination 
among dozens of sets of muscles. 

At about this time a big event an¬ 
nounces that the baby is nearly 
ready for a change to chewy foods. 
His first tooth, usually a lower 
central incisor, Isreaks tmough the 
gum. 

By seven months he can sit alone 
without tiring, and by his eighth 
month he has learnt to recognize 
a number of words. By dint of fan-i 
tastic effort he can imitate the most 
important of them—“mamma.** 


By nine or ten months he has 
learnt to crawl quite well. And 
now he can pull himself up in his 
playpen. Holding on grimly, he is 
able to stand. He is now an upright 
citizen! 

To a great degree, the three 
months remaining before a baby’s 
first birthday are spent in refining 
the basic knowledge already gained. 
By now he is a big fellow—eight to 
nine inches longer, birth weight 
trebled. 

Where life was once a grim 
affair chiefly concerned with survi¬ 
val, there is now time for fun. He is 
discovering the joy of games like 
pat-a-cake and peekaboo. Legs, no 
longer useless playthings, are meant 
to stand on and, more important, to 
walk on. 

Motor activity is remarkably 
refined, and he has learnt to throw 
things. Next, he tries a still more 
ambitious experiment—that of 
getting hand, arm and face muscles 
working in unison to feed himself. 
True, he gets a lot of food in his 
ears. But the fact that he is able to 
hit the target—his mouth—^at all is 
an accomplishment. 

By the end of the year he has tra¬ 
versed much difficult and danger¬ 
ous ground. Any problems faced in 
the adult world pale in comparison 
to those he has faced and solved. 
From a howling little savage he has 
developed into a friendly, civilized 
member of the human family. It has 
been a great and exciting year. 
There will never be another like it. 





East Germany s Cmmumst bosses are using all the old Nazi 
techniques—including terror. They are building a drab but 
dangerously dynamic society, and they are dividing Germany 
spiritually as well as physically 


The 

Germany 
Behind 
Barbed Wire 


By Robert Lin ell 

HERE IS probably no man- 
made feature of our globe 
more cruel and more absurd than 
the 863-mile-long barricade, woven 
of barbed wire, guns, dogs and fear, 
which divides Germany. West of 
the barricade lies the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany—liberal, law abid¬ 
ing, tolerant, prosperous, perhaps a 
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shade complacent. Its population is 
55 million. East of the barbed wire 
stretches the Soviet Occupied Zone, 
the self-styled “German Democratic 
Republic” (Deutsche Demof^rat^ 
tsche Kepubli\, or D.D.R.), a lean, 
hard, humourless, iron-jawed, Com¬ 
munist-ruled satellite of the Soviet 
bloc, 17 million in {K>pulation. 

The barricade was built by the 
Communists. From the shores of 
the Baltic to the border of Czecho¬ 
slovakia it winds through the land 
like some capricious serpent, ampu¬ 
tating railways and highways, 
slicing through villages and houses, 
cutting off factories from the people 
who once worked in them, parting 
neighbour from neighbour, parents 
from children, the child from his 
school, the farmer from his land. 

The barbed wire, sometimes 
double and tautly stretched between 
concrete posts, sometimes single and 
sagging between wooden poles, 
ceases only where the boundary is a 
stream, or where the country is so 
wide and treeless that searchlights 
may sufHce. 

At Asbach, with legalistic pedan¬ 
try, the wire ran into a house, 
through it, and out the other side. 
This house is now abandoned, like 
many others along the border. Some 
of them, dilapidated on their eastern 
side, present whole windows .ind 
neatly-painted fronts to the capital¬ 
ist west. Near Fladungen, just west 
of the border, the villagers cut down 
a huge fir tree, intending to use the 
top as a Christmas tree in the village 


November 

square. But the great tree fell with 
its top ih the Eastern Zone, whose 
border police, protesting at this 
violation of the frontier, took away 
the top to help celebrate a “socialist 
Christmas.” 

The people who live on the Com 
munist side may have had the same 
ancestors as those just west of the 
barrier; they may have mown 
the same hayfields or worked at the 
same bench; they may say the same 
words to make dogs come, horses go 
or children behave; but if they trv 
to cross over “illegally,” they risk 
being shot at, caught by the D.D.R. 
border police and jailed. 

In Heinersdorf stands a railway 
station without any rails. On the 
west side of the barbed wire, trees 
as thick as a man’s wrist are grow¬ 
ing between the sleepers. Of the 43 
railway lines that once ran from 
west to east, only seven are in opera 
tion. Of the hundreds of cast-west 
highways and local roads, just five 
are now open—for striedy scrutin 
ized traffic. 

Every mile or so, from a com¬ 
manding spot, rises one of the boi 
dcr’s 500 watch-towers, with stilted 
legs spread stiff and wide. A new 
type of watch-tower is slowly replac¬ 
ing the concentration camp model. 
The four spindly legs and the ex¬ 
posed ladder up to the look-out are 
now encased in wooden skirts, so 
that it is no longer possible to tell 
whether a man is on guard up there 
or not. From the cabin at me top 
the Communist guard’s binoculars 
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sweep what both East and West 
Germans call “Pieck Allee,” after 
the D.D.R.’s president, Wilhelm 
Pieck. This is a ten-yard strip con- 
standy raked so that it will reveal 
the footprints of border trepassers. 
At its eastern edge runs a narrow 
path, well-trodden by the D.D.R.’s 
border patrols—two men each, 
usually with a dog. The patrol force 
totals 50,000 and is three times as 
large as West Germany’s. 

How DID this monstrous cleavage of 
Germany come to pass? In 1944 a 
mixed commission—British, Ameri¬ 
can, French and Russian—^agreed 
that, once Germany had been con¬ 
quered and occupied, the demarca¬ 
tion line between the three Western 
Allies and the Russians was to fol¬ 
low the ancient administrative bor¬ 
ders of the Carman provinces. 

In 1952, in order to protect its pco-* 
pie against “agents and saboteurs 
from the West”—^actually to protect 
Itself against its own people’s 
increasing desire to escape—the 
D.D.R. placed a strip east of the 
zonal border under stnngent regu¬ 
lations. Some 8,000 people consid¬ 
ered “unreliable” were “resettled” 
in the interior. Those allowed to 
live within the three-mile strip are 
required to register with the police. 
All their social gatherings must end 
at ten o’clock. Within the more 
sensitive 500-yard belt all meetings 
are forbidden, and ail restaurants, 
boarding-houses, cintemas and con¬ 
valescent homes have been clo^. 


As under every other dictator¬ 
ship, these regulations are enforced 
not only by the police but by malice, 
espionage and pervasive dread. The 
barbed-wire curtain may be vulner¬ 
able at many points, but this does 
not matter as long as the electric 
current of fear flows through it. 

For example: some years ago a 
young German left Crrossensec 
(East) to marry a girl in its Siamese- 
twin town Kleinensee (West). 
When his mother died recently, his 
application to cross the line to attend^ 
the funeral was refused. On the day 
of the service he and his wife, 
dressed in black and carrying 
mourning wreaths, walked up to 
the barbed wire which barred the 
way to Grossensee, and stood weep¬ 
ing while the service was held in the 
chunh not 100 yards away. Only 
when the young couple had gone 
did the mourners in Grossensee dare 
to take the wreaths from the fence 
and place them on the grave. 

At Mostholz, m the district of 
Kronach, a friendly country lane 
bordered with wild flowers wanders 
between two straggling lines of 
pleasant farm-houses. But between 
the road and the houses to the east 
IS a fence of tipsy posts and sagging 
wire. Though they have been neigh¬ 
bours for years, the people living 
east of the road no longer dare to 
talk to the people on the west of it. 

Despite the fears, about three mil¬ 
lion East Germans have fled to free¬ 
dom from the D.D«R.—the largest. 
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most continuous voluntary cmigia- 
don of modern tunes. In a desperate 
attempt to stem this loss of brains, 
muscle and youth (almost half the 
refugees are under 25), the German 
Communists have torn up that part 
of the D.D.R.*s constitution which 
guaranteed to every citizen the right 
to emigrate, and Republil{ftucht 
(desertion from the RepubUc) is 
punished with stiff prison sentences. 

Physical separation of the two 
Germanys is only one aspect of a 
deliberate political, social, economic 
and moral separation which is be¬ 
coming sharper and deeper every 
day. /b the pace of building social¬ 
ism 'quickens, pressures in the 
D.D.R. multiply and turn people’s 
cars, eyes and minds eastwards to¬ 
wards the Soviet bloc. What the So¬ 
viet Zone Germans may receive 
from the outside world, for example, 
is carefully screened. Western news¬ 
papers are completely taboo. Soviet 
Gtf mans may legally listen to West¬ 
ern radio broadcasts only in the 
intimacy of the family. (A man who 
allowed a group of young people to 
listen to Western broadcasts in his 
house got two and a half years in 
prison.) Of the 115 films shown in 
the D.D.R. last year, 30 were made 
in its own Party-controlled studios, 
33 came from Russia, 12 from 
Czechoslovakia, only three from 
West Germany, not one £r<An the 
United States. 

Even jazz orchestras haveaquota: 
not more than 40 per cent of the 
tunes ^y p^yr*may be Western. 


All incoming mail is elaborately 
censored by the £^S.D. (State Secu¬ 
rity Service)^ and the names of the 
addressees are checked against a list 
of people under surveillance. Gift 
parcels from the West are thorough¬ 
ly examined; no printed matter may 
be included or used as wrapping. 
On the prohibited list are: all drugs 
(unless prescribed by a Soviet Zone 
doctor), films, maps, tape record- 
ings, gramophone records, greetings 
cards, food in tins (the tins might 
conceal Weapons). The Soviet Zone 
censors usually unwrap bars of 
chocolate, and stab butter with a 
probe. Books, which must be sent 
separately, must be non-political. 

A few years ago, **in order to dis¬ 
cover the criminal intentions of 
those inimical to the state,” the chief 
of the People’s Police set up a sys¬ 
tem of “confidential persons” who 
should be “progressive-minded” 
and also have “a large circle of 
fiiends.” These semi-professional 
snoopers, a top-secret order suggest¬ 
ed, might be “housewives, servants, 
doctors’ assistants, waiters, hairdres¬ 
sers, postmen, chimney sweeps,” 
and would help the local police <mief 
to “attend to even the stalest hint 
of suspicious conduct.” And one 
must be particularly careful with 
children in the D.D.R.—^en one’s 
own—^for teachers sometiincs ask 
pupils what their parents think. 

To the German Communist^ re¬ 
ligion is merely an instrument used 
by the ’'reactionary btutrgeome to 
conceal and attadn their OMhasoas 
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class objectives.’* Student teachers 
have bttn expelled £rom school 
when Bibles were found in their 
personal kit. Instead of having a 
church wedding, young couples are 
asked to take a “socialistic marriage 
vow” in halls decorated with red 
banners and a portrait of Lenin. Yet 
in spite of the constant pressure, and 
a good many jail sentences, both the 
Catholic and Protestant clergy in the 
D.D.R. have stuck to their posts.* 
Social and economic “squeezing” 
is gradually replacing the older, 
cruder methods of arrest and im¬ 
prisonment. In theory, no young 
man has to enlist in the “voluntary” 
People’s Army. In theory^’no car¬ 
penter or small businessman or 
farmer has to become socialized or 
join a collective. But in practice 
things are quite different. Numbers 
of parents have had the same experi¬ 
ence as Frau B. J. The school ad¬ 
missions committee told her that, in 
spite of the “very good perform¬ 
ance” and otherwise “blameless be¬ 
haviour” of her son, he could not be 
admitted to secondary school be¬ 
cause he had not shown “willing¬ 
ness to co-operate whenever allegi¬ 
ance to our Workers’ and Peasants’ 
State has to be expressed.” 

The minority of farmers who 
have refused to pour their ancestral 
acres, their barns, animals and 
machinery into the anonymity of a 
collective have found it dmost im¬ 


possible to get seed, petrol, parts for 

^*8m» **Itod Oonmavi ^Wbara th* CroH 
peSM PiHWNatioti/' Th 0 lUader'i 
Match less. 


their tractors, or labour. Last spring 
the authorities launched a final as¬ 
sault on them and, using the most 
brutal methods, soon announced 
that all arable land in the D.D.R. 
had been collectivized. 

Small manufacturers, shopkeepers 
and craftsmen—^the barber, butcher, 
tailor, plumber, mason, shoemaker 
—^have shared the fate of the farm¬ 
ers. If they refuse to join a govern¬ 
ment socialized co-operative they 
find that they cannot obtain mat¬ 
erials, or that they suddenly owe 
large sums for back taxes. 

Let not these annoyances, pres¬ 
sures and crimes blind us, however, 
to the fact that the D.D.R. is a go¬ 
ing concern, and that, materially at 
any rate, its population is a good 
deal better oft than it was two or 
three years ago. 

Real wages have increased, 
people are now saving money in¬ 
stead of hoarding food. Rationing 
has ceased, rents are kept low, 
medical costs are next to nothing, 
the prices of essential goods are 
down generallv, and the quality of 
shoes and clothing is up. 

In output of basic commodities— 
steel, machines, chemicals, power— 
the D.D.R.’s progress has been 
startling. It is now the second larg¬ 
est producer in the Soviet bloc, and 
the fifth in Europe. In ten years, 
without, of course, a penny of West¬ 
ern aid—and in spite of an almost 
total lack of coal and iron ore, in 
spite of the loss of skilled labour to 
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the West, in spite o£ the wholesale 
removal of equipment by the Rus¬ 
sians just after the war—the D.D.R. 
has bfxisted its production loo per 
cent. The rate of increase in its pro¬ 
ductivity i.s bigger than that of West 
(icrmany. 

Most thinking observers believe 
that the proportion of Soviet CJer 
mans who are resigned to the re¬ 
gime, or actually in favour of it, is 
higher than it was a year or two 
ago. In the last couple of years there 
h<is been a notable backwash of 
refugees from West to Hast CJer- 
many- about 50,000 last year, a 
third of the number who chose 
Repuhlil{ flucht. 

The rea.sons for this migration in 
reverse arc mixed: loneliness (the 
furnished room in a strange city, 
the difliculty of finding a satisfar- 
tf>ry job, of making new friends) 
plus the feeling of insecurity that 
some people have when dcprivctl 
of the crutches which a dicta¬ 
torship puts under the arms of its 
subjects. 

And disillusion with the West. I 
have talked to a number of young 
refugees from the D.D.R. who are 
loudl) critical of West Germany, 
even disgusted with what they con¬ 
sider a blatant commercialism, a 
materialistic sense of personal val¬ 
ues. Even though they hate what 
they fled from, they had lived there 
too long to feel at ease in a capital¬ 
istic society. When asked what kind 
of society they would like to live in, 
several of them answered, “It might 


perhaps be something like Yugo¬ 
slavia . . 

Topping the split between the two 
Germanys is the fact that the Soviet 
Zone is beginning to turn out chil 
dren who are different in outkxik, 
and in actual knowledge, from the 
children of West Germany. The 
children of the D.D.R. are daily and 
relentlessly taught that the U.S.S.R. 
is Big Brother, the Source of All 
Light and Wisdom, and the Ho}>c 
of the Oppressed of the World. If 
people arc subjected to a continual 
rain of propaganda, some of them 
are bound to get wet. I'he eager 
young faces to be seen in D.D.R. 
parades and youth festivals show 
once .again that human beings can 
always be found who respond jov 
fully to the grim circuses of totah 
tarianism. 

The model for so much rhat other 
CJermans find revolting in thi- 
D.D.R. IS not far to seek. Tht 
regiments of uniformed children 
singing of death and battle, tlv 
unanimous surf of commanded, ap 
plause, the salutes with clenchetl 
fists upraised, the jack-booted goose 
stepping, and the small vociferous 
men on many-bannered platforms 
demanding Discipline and Obedi 
cnce, and calling for Vigilance and 
Hatred . . . 

“We’ve seen it all before,” sav 
the older Germans of the West 
with melancholy and despair. “It's 
just like Hitler all over again— 
only better organiased.” 
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Seven Reasons 
Tf^hy a Scientist 
Relieves in God 


By a CRtssv Morrison 

Cotmer pr^stdtnt of the New York Academy of *Stientti 


F ARF Still m the dawn ot 
the scientific .igc and 
every increase of light 
reveals more brightly the handiwork 
of an intelligent Creator. In the 90 
years since Darwin we have made 
stupendous discoveries; with a spirit 
of scientific humility and of faith 
grounded in knowledge we are ap 
proaching even nearer to an aware 
ness of Gcxl. 

For myself, I count seven reasons 
for my faith: 

First: By unwavering niathe 
mattcal law we can prove that our 


universe was di signed and c xecuttd 
by a great mgineenng Intelligence 
Suppose vou put ten coins, 
marked from one to ten, into vour 
pcx-ket and give them a gcxid shuffle. 
Now try to take them out in se¬ 
quence from one to ten, putting 
back the coin each time and shaking 
them all again Mathematically we 
know that your chance of hi st draw¬ 
ing number one is one in ten; of 
drawing one and two in succession, 
one in too; of drawing one, two and 
three in succession, one in a thou¬ 
sand, and so on; your chance of 
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drawing them all, from number one 
to number ten in succession, would 
reach the unbelievable figure of one 
chance in ten thousand million. 

By the same reasoning, so many 
exacting conditions arc necessary for 
life on earth that they could not 
possibly exist in proper relationship 
by chance. The earth rotates on its 
axis at one thousand miles an hour; 
if it turned at one hundred miles an 
hour, our days and nights would be 
ten times as long as now, and the 
hot sun would then burn up our 
vegetation during each long day 
while in the long night any surviv¬ 
ing sprout would freeze. 

Again, the sun, source of our life, 
has a surface temperature of 12,000 
degrees Fahrenheit, and our earth 
is just far enough away so that this 
“eternal fire” warms us just enough 
and not too much! If the sun gave 
off only one-half its present radia¬ 
tion, we would freeze, and if it gave 
half as much more, we would roast. 

The slant of the earth, tilted at an 
angle of 23 degrees, gives us our 
seasons; if it had not Ixen so tilted, 
vapours from the ocean would move 
north and south, piling up for us 
continents of ice. If our moon was, 
say, only 50 thousand miles iway 
instead of its actual distance, uur 
tides would be so enormous that 
twice a day all continents would be 
submergea; even the mountains 
would soon be eroded away. If the 
crust of the earth had been only ten 
feet thicker, there would be no oxy¬ 
gen, without which animal life must 


die. Had the ocean been a few feet 
deeper, carbon epoxide and oxygen 
would have been absorbed and no 
vegetable life could exist. Or if our 
atmosphere had been thinner, some 
of the meteors, now burned in space 
by the million every day, would be 
striking all parts of the earth, start¬ 
ing fires everywhere. 

Because of these, and a host of 
other examples, there is not one 
chance in millions that life on our 
planet is an accident. 

Second: The resourcefulness of 
life to accomplish its purpose is a 
manifestation of all-pervading In 
telligence. 

What life itself is, no man has 
fathomed. It has neither weight nor 
dimensions, but it does have force; 
a growing root will crack a rock. 
Life has conquered water, land and 
air, mastering the elements, com¬ 
pelling them to dissolve and reform 
their combinations. 

Life, tJic sculptor, shapes all liv¬ 
ing things; an ardst, it designs 
every leaf of every tree, and colours 
every flower. Life is a musician and 
has taught each bird to sing its love 
songs, the insects to call each other 
in the music of their multitudinous 
sounds. Life is a sublime chemist, 
giving taste to finits and spices, and 
perfume to the rose, changing water 
and carbonic acid into sugar and 
wood and, in so doing, releasing 
oxygen that animals may have the 
breath of life. 

Behold an almost invisible drop 
of protoplasm, transparent ana 
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jelly-like, capable of motion, draw¬ 
ing energy from the sun. This single 
cell, this transparent mist-like drop¬ 
let, holds witmn itself the germ of 
life, and has the power to distribute 
this life to every living thing, great 
and small. The powers of this drop¬ 
let are greater than our vegetation 
and animals and people, for all life 
came from it. Nature did not create 
life; fire-blistered rocks and a saltless 
sea could not meet the necessary 
requirements. 

Who, then, has put it here? 

Third: Animal wisdom speaks 
irresistibly of a good Creator who 
infused instinct into otherwise help¬ 
less little creatures. 

The young salmon spends years 
at sea, then comes back to his own 
river, and travels up the very side 
of the river into which Bows the 
tributary where he was born. What 
brings him back so precisely? If you 
transfer him to another tributaiy he 
will know at once that he is oft his 
course and he will fight his way 
down and back to the main stream 
and then turn up against the current 
to finish his destiny more accurately. 

Even more difficult to solve is the 
mystery of eels. These amazing 
creatures migrate at maturity from 
all ponds and rivers everywhere— 
those from Europe across thousands 
of miles of ocean—all bound for the 
same abysmal deeps near Bermuda. 

' There thev breed and die. The little 
ones, with no apparent means of 
knowing anything except that 
they are in a wilderness of water. 


Professor Coulson writes: 

HU MOVING personal testimony 
must strike a chord in the heart 
of anyone who pauses to consider 
the marvels that science reveals to 
us. In so vast a subject there are 
things that some would want to add 
to Cres&y Morrison’s credo; there are 
scientists who differ with his beliefs. 
Yet the awe and wonder that the 
Universe inspires are fundamental 
to a belief m God. 

nevertheless find their way back 
not only to the very shore from 
which their parents came but thence 
to the rivers, lakes or litde ponds— 
so that each body of water is always 
populated with eels. No American 
eel has ever been caught in Europe, 
no European eel in American 
waters. Nature has even delayed the 
maturity of the European eel by a 
year or more to make up for its 
longer journey. Where does the di¬ 
recting impulse originate? 

A wasp will overpower a grass¬ 
hopper, dig a hole in the earth, sting 
the grasshopper in exactly the right* 
place so that he does not die but be¬ 
comes unconscious and lives on as 
a form of preserved meat. Then the 
wasp will lay her eggs handily so 
that her children when they hatch 
can nibble without killing the insect 
on which they feed; to them dead 
meat would be fatal. The mother 
then flies away and dies; she never 
sees her young. Surely the wasp 
must have done all this right the 
first time and every time, or else 
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there would be no wasps. Such mys¬ 
terious techniques cannot be ex¬ 
plained by adaptation; they were 
bestowed. 

I'ourth: Man has something more 
than animal instinct—the power of 
reason. 

No other animal has ever left a 
record of its ability to count ten, or 
even to understand the meaning of 
ten. Where instinct is like a single 
note of a flute, beautiful but limited, 
the human brain contains all the 
notes of all the instruments in the 
orchestra. No need to belabour this 
fourth point; thanks to human rea¬ 
son we can contemplate the possi¬ 
bility that we are what we arc only 
because we have received a spark of 
Universal Intelligence. 

Fifth: Provision for all living is 
revealed in phenomena which we 
know today but which Darwin did 
not know—such as the wonders of 
genes. 

So unspeakably tiny are these 
genes that, if all of them responsible 
for all living people in the world 
-could be put in one place, there 
would be less than a thimbleful. Yet 
these ultra-microscopic genes and 
their companions, the chromosomes, 
inhabit every living cell and arc the 
absolute keys to all human, animal 
and vegetable characteristics. A 
thimble is a small place in which to 
put all the individual characteristics 
of two thousand million human be¬ 
ings. However, the facts are beyond 
question. Well, then—how do genes 
lock up all the normal heredity of a 


multitude of ancestors and preserve 
the psychology o^each in such an 
infinitely small space? 

Here evolution really begins—^at 
the cell, the entity which holds and 
carries the genes. How a few mil¬ 
lion atoms, locked up as an ultra- 
microscopic gene, can absolutely 
rule all life on earth is an example 
of profound cunning and provision 
that could emanate only from a 
Creative Intelligence; no other 
hyjxithesis will serve. 

Sixth: By the economy of nature, 
we are forced to realize that only 
infinite wisdom could have foreseen 
and prepared with such astute hus¬ 
bandry. 

Many years ag(j a species of cactus 
was planted in Australia as a pro¬ 
tective fence. Having no insect 
enemies in Australia the cactus soon 
began a prtxligious growth; the 
alarming abundance [lersisted until 
the plants covered an area as long 
and wide as Kngland, crowding in¬ 
habitants out of the towns and vil¬ 
lages, and destroying their farms. 
Seeking a defence, the entomolo¬ 
gists scoured the world; finally they 
turned up an insect which lived ex¬ 
clusively on cactus, and would eat 
nothing else. It would breed freely 
too; and it had no enemies in Aus¬ 
tralia. So animal soon conquered 
vegetable and today the cactus pest 
has retreated, and with it all but a 
small protective residue of the in¬ 
sects, enough to hold the cactus in 
check for ever. 

Such checks and balances have 
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been universally provided. Why 
have not fast-breeding insects dom¬ 
inated the earth? Because they have 
no lungs such as man possesses; they 
breathe through tubes. But when 
insects grow large, their tubes do 
not grow in ratio to the increasing 
si/e of the body, flencc there has 
never been an insect of great si/e; 
this limitation fin growth has held 
them all in check. 

If this physical check had not 
been provided, man could not exist. 
Imagine meeting a hornet as big as 
a lion! 

Seventh: The fact that man can 
conceite the idea of God is in itself 
a unique proof. 

The conception of (lod rises from 
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a divine faculty of man, unshared 
with the rest of our world—the fac¬ 
ulty we call imagination. By its 
power, man and man alone can 
find the evidence of things unseen. 
The vista that pfiwer tipens up is 
unbfiunded; indeed, as man’s per¬ 
fected imagination becomes a spirit¬ 
ual rc.ility, he may discern in all 
the evidences of design and purpose 
the great truth that heaven is wher¬ 
ever and whatever; that (lod is 
everywhere and m everything, but 
nowhere so close as in our hearts. 

It IS scientifically as well as imag¬ 
inatively true; in the words of the 
Psalmist: I'he heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament 
sheweth His handiwork. 


' a 


The Name’s the Same 

MOST popular names in Britain today are the traditional sturdy ones, 
with John and Jane heading the list. David, James and Charles follow 
John, while Mary, Ann, Elizabeth and Sarah follow Jane. So reports J. W. 
Leaver who, in an annual letter to The Times, reveals his 12-month 
tabulation of the names appearing in the paper’s birth announcements. 
And now the headmaster of a school in Shropshire, also in a letter to The 
Times, has given this fact a fascinating historical perspective. From the 
local parish register, he had lists compiled of the most popular girls’ 
names in 1583 and again in 1783. In 1583 the list ran: Jane, Elizabeth, 
Margaret, Ann and Mary; in 1783: Mary, Ann and Elizabeth, with 
Sarah and Margaret tied for fourth placf?. Of the five most popular names 
in both 1583 and 17^, four were stiU in the 10*59 bsh ^nd three of them in 
the same relative position. 

Fashion can sometimes be a good deal less fickle than we think. 



The Beauers 
Who Wouldn't 
Glue Up 



They won all the battles 

except the last one — 

and they mcyyet win the war 


By Jamfs Poling 


HEY don’t quite know how to 
cope with all the dam trouble 
they’ve got in Hampden, 
Maine According to one official, 
“We’ve got a leal gnawing problem 
on our hands ’’ 

The gnawing began in late May 
1959. About three nules outside the 
town a colony of beavers built a 
dam near the mouth of a culvert 
that carries a stream under Canaan 
Road. Some 50 feet of roadway and 
several hundred feet of land on each 
side of the culvert were flooded. 
A road crew was sent out to level 
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the dam The beavers rebuilt it Tht 
crew tore it apart again. In facr 
they tore it apart for ten mornings 
in a row—^and for ten successive 
nights the beavers rebuilt it. 

On the nth day, the foreman of 
the crew said to-hell-with-it and 
tossed the problem back to the town 
manager. He, in turn, tossed it to 
the local gamft warden, Basil Clos 
son. The warden crept out one night 
and draped a petrol-soaked canvas 
bag over the dW. (Any beaver ex 
pert will tell you that the creatures 
[ust can't abide petrol fumes.) In 
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the morning the bag was found 
artistically woven into the dam. 

Warden Closson set out three 
ileel traps that night. By morning 
two of them had been confiscated by 
the beavers and used to buttress the 
dam. The other was empty. The 
warden, cursing the state law 
against hunting beaver with fire¬ 
arms, retrieved his traps and set 
them out again . . . and again . . . 
and again . . . And every night the 
beavers stole them. 

Town manager Leslie Stanley 
telephoned his police chief. Thcise 
beavers were violating the state law 
against blocking up a natural water¬ 
course. “Why aren’t you out there 
upholding the law.?” he asked. 
“Evict ’em. Dispossess ’em. Do 
something!” 

Three mornings later, police 
chief Richard Johnson proudly an¬ 
nounced the end of the dam. At 2 
a.m.y he said, he and a licensed 
dynamiter had blown it to smith¬ 
ereens. 

They drove out 
to the culvert—and 
found a new dam 
already half-built! 

They also found 
the road so choked 
with the mud and 
debris thrown up 
by the dynamite 
that it took four 
firemen, the fire 
department’s 500- 
gallon pump, and 
three constaoles an 
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hour and a half to hose away the 
mess. 

But chief Johnson, his faith in 
explosives unshaken, launched an 
all-out campaign. As June drifted 
into July, the sound of blasting rent 
the summer air—but the holes torn 
in the dam never saw the full light 
of day, for the beavers always man¬ 
aged to have them plugged by the 
time the fire department appeared 
on the scene. 

In lime, the beavers tired of this 
nonsen.se and moved their dam 
inside the culvert where it couldn’t 
be blown up without demolishing 
the road, too. Everyone called it a 
stalemate—a deceitful dc.scription of 
a beaver victory if there ever was 
one. 

Stanley and his general staff held 
a council of war and agreed that 
fresh strategy was called for. Then 
they came up with an inspired idea. 
If we remove every branch of the 
dam by hand, they reasoned, wc’ll 
force the beavers to go in search of 
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new building material to replace 
what we’ve taken. Then we can 
place l)ox trajis along their runways 
and capture them—perhaps. 

The plan was unanimously ap¬ 
proved. Moreover, it worked. On 
July ^o, 1959, town manager Stanley 
was able to announce that the bea¬ 
ver colony had been trapped and 
removed to a remote wilderness 
area. And there was great rejoicing 
in Hampden—until the middle of 
October, that is, when a colony of 
young beavers was spotted swim¬ 
ming in the same waters from which 
its ciders had recently been snatched. 

The youngsters grew rapidly. But 


no more rapidly than the new dam 
they built—less than kx) feet from 
the culvert—for their winter home. 
In truth, when Stanley checked the 
dam this summer it was bigger and 
better than ever, measuring 12 feet 
across and rising*more than four 
feet high. 

There’s going to be more dam 
trouble in Hampden this autumn, 
that’s certain. And the town man¬ 
ager is beginning to wonder if per 
haps hc,shouldn’t follow the advice 
contained in one of the many letters 
he has received: 

“Why don’t you just abandon the 
road and let the beavers have it?” 



Cartoon Quips 

BABY-siTTtR to returning parents; “He went to bed at eight o’clock, 
8.50, 9.30,10, 11,11.15 and midnight.” —W. R 

One secretary to another: “You’ll love it here . . . once you accept 
the fact that there’s absolutely no chance for advancement, rises or 
marriage.” — c. a. 

Ancry wife to husband: “Nol Every time we discuss something 
sensibly, I lose! ” —Saio 

Nurse to expectant fathei: “Just because you’ve been kept waiting so 
long, it doesn’t necessarily mean the baby will be a girl.” - -Etquirt 

Wife to friend as she looks at dozing husband: “If his ship ever did 
come in, I doubt if he’d bother to unload it.” —B. B, 

Worker discussing a colleague: “He’s retiring on his savings—he 
worked for years when they didn’t take health contributions, pension 
funds, union dues and unemployment insurance out of his salary.” 

—Lichty 



It pAys to incReAse you a word powei: 

"v 

“C By Wilfred Funk > 

‘T 

-/nis GROUP of words is selected fr«im newspaper editorials discussing national 
and international affairs. Tick the word or phrase you believe to be nearest tn meaning 
to the key word. Answers arc on the next page. 


(1) protocol (pro' to kol)—A: unprovoked 
attack. B: aggravation. C: violation of a 
treaty. D: rules for diplomatic etiquette. 

(2) bicameral—A: secret. B. judicial. C: 
having two chambers. D: disputed. 

(3) pending—A; bending over. B: waiting 
to be decided. (': ending. D: relying for 
support. 

(4) autonomy—A: self-government. B. 
Jependent state. C: dictatorship. D: 
nation mled hy a clique. 

(5) precursor—^A: attackei. B: pursuer. (/. 
forerunner. D: torturer. 

(6) perfunctory (per funk' to ri)—^A: half¬ 
hearted. B: prompt. C: thorough. D: 
stem. 

(7) repugnant- -A: plain. B: repulsive. 
C; brutal. D: impudent. 

(8) chauvinism (show' vin ism)—A: blind 
patriotism. B: political trickery. C: buf¬ 
foonery. 1): defeatism. 

(9) stigma--A: obstinacy. B; bad vision. 
C: mark of disgrace. D: honour. 

(10) chide—A: to make fun of. B: rebuke. 
C: cheat. D; flatter. 


(11) anarchistic (an ar k!s' tik>-A’ out- 
of-date. B: clumsy. despotic. O. law¬ 
less. 

(12) internecine (in ter nfi' sine) -A: un¬ 
compromising. B: deadly. T: itcacrful. 
D: faithful. 

(13) signatory-A: signer of a document. 
B: outstanding statesman. agteetnent. 
D: conference. 

(14) secede—A: to shrmk back. B: with¬ 
draw formally. shut away. D. assent to 
an opinion or policy. 

(15) onus (o' nus) A: sadness. B: happi 
ness, (a criticism. D: responsibility, 

(16) terrain —A: soup bowl. B path. C: 
tract of land. D: walk 

(17) mercurial (mer kur' raI)--A- clown¬ 
ish. B: heavy. C: mechanical. D: quick 
changmg. 

(18) junta—A: sailing vessel. B: governing 
committee. (’: a philosophy. D. noble¬ 
man. 

(19) autocracy (aw tok' ra si)—A: self- 
governing community. B: mob rule. C: 
absolute mle by an individual. D: 
government by ecclesiastics. 

(20) riddle--A: to entangle. B: question. 
C: explain. D: 611 with holes. 
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- Answers to - 

*‘IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 


(1) protocol—D; Rules for diplomatic 
etiquette and ceremony; as, seated accord¬ 
ing to protocel. Greek prdtokolhn. 

(2) bicameral—-C: Having two chambers 
or assemblies: as, a bteameral legislature. 
From Latin fo-, “two,” and camera, 
“chamber.” 

(3) pending—Waiting to be decided; 
imminent; as, pendeng legislation. I.atin 
pendere, “to hang.” 

(4) autonomy— A: llie power, right and 
condition of self-government; indepen¬ 
dence. Greek oMtonomos, from autos, 
“self,*’ and nomos, “law.” 

(5) preemraot—C: Forerunner; that which 
precedes an event; as, a precursor of revol¬ 
ution. Latin praectarrere, “to run before.” 

(6) perfunctory—A: Half-hearted and in- 
difierent; done merely as a duty; as, a 
perfimetory ceremony. Latin perfsmetorius, 
“negligent.” 

(7) repugnant—Repulsive; disagree¬ 
able; distasteful; as, an act repuf^umt to 
humanity. r.atin refu^tfutre, “to light back.” 

(8) chauvinism—A: Blind and exagger¬ 
ated patriotism. From Nicolas Cbasmn, 
a veteran French soldier who had an 
uncritical and unbounded admiration for 
Napoleon. 

(9) stigma—C: Mark of disgrace; blot on 
one’s good name; as, the stsgpea of treach¬ 
ery. Latin stigpta, “prick or mark.” 

(10) chide—^B: To rebuke; scold; find 
foult with; as, to chide a person for inept¬ 
itude. Old Er^glish e^dan. 
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(11) anarchistic—^D: Lawless; pertaining 
to the doctrine tHkt all government is 
evil; as, auarebsstre theories. Greek atutr- 
kbta, “lack of a leader.” 

(12) internecine—^B: Deadly; bloody; mu¬ 
tually destmetive; as, tHteruectne warfare. 
Latin intemecare, “to slaughter.” 

(13) signatory^—A: Signer of a document, 
such as a treaty. Latin stgpatorius, “per¬ 
taining to one who witnesses with his 
seal.” 

(14) secede—B: Withdraw formally; as, 
the new* state is to secede from the Com¬ 
monwealth. Latin cedere, “to go.” 

(15) onus—D: Responsibility; as, the onut 
of firing the first shot. Latin omu, **bur- 
den.” 

(16) terrain- C: Tract of land; especially 
a region considered with reference to its 
military advantages; as, terrain adaptable 
for defence. Latin terra, “earth.” 

(17) mercurial—D: Quick-changing; vol¬ 
atile; lively; as, a mercunal disposition. 
Latin Mercunaits, “of Mercury,” the 
herald and messenger of the Roman gods. 

(18) junta—B: Governing committee; as, 
a military jmta has seized power. Latin 
juHcta, “join.” 

(19) autocracy—C: Absolute rule by an 
individual. Greek mstokrateM, from autos, 
“self,” and kratos, “strength.” 

^) riddle—^D: To fill with holes; perfor¬ 
ate; as, to rid^ an argument. Old English 
bnddet, “sieve.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.goc^ 

15-14 correct. felt 
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'‘Infra-red^* is rapidly becoming a magic word in science and technology 


By Harland Manchester 


High above the Austra¬ 
lian desert at Woomera, 
the pilot of a Canberra 
bomber sighted his target, a Jindivik 
pilotless aircraft. He pressed a but¬ 
ton and the ten-foot-long Firestreak 
missile beneath his wings shot to¬ 
wards the Jindivik which, two miles 


away, was twisting and turning in 
violet evasive action. But the Firc- 


streak closed in relendcssly for the 
kill, following its prey through the 
elaborate manoeuvres until both 


missile and target disappeared in a 
gicat explosion. 

How did the Firestreak know 
which way to turn to follow die 
Jindivik? The answer is that the 



A Ftrestreak mr-tomr mtsstle—gutded by 
infra-red radutton—flashes tomards 
Its target {Photograph ta!^ from the 
launching atnraft) 
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missile followed its nose, in which 
was a “feeler” containing lead sul¬ 
phide, which is highly sensitive to 
infra-red radiation—ordinary heat 
waves. 

This feeler will detect a burning 
cigarette at least lOO yards away, 
and is said to pick up heat waves 
from a jet exhaust up to four miles 
distant. Once fired, the ten-foot 
rocket, guided by its infra-red eye, 
tracks its prey relentlessly. 

Since virtually everything gives 
olf some heat, you can pick up the 
tell-tale radiation of any object at 
long range—if you have a detector 
sensitive enough. 

Thus infra red receivers arc sup¬ 
plementing radar. They can .scan 
the skies farther than the eye can sec 
and, unlike radar, they give olT no 
special radiation themselves, so 
they cannot be detected or jam¬ 
med. 

In dozens of industrial and uni¬ 
versity labiN'atorics in Britain and 
America the jxwsibilities of seeing 
by heat arc being investigated. 
Much of this work is secret, but the 
list of known uses of the technique 
is so impressive that “infra-red” is 
rapidly becoming a magic word. 

One night two years ago many 
New Yorkers were puz'/led when 
a “mystery jet” made scveial runs 
over the city. 

Peering through the belly of the 
U.S. Navy fighter was the eye of a 
new camera which ignores light and 
takes “heat pictures.” 

In the resultant photographs the 


city’s big power plants stand out 
like searchlights, and the brightness 
of avenues and'streets indicates the 
density of heat-emitting traffic. 
Similar pictures of airports at night 
show the heat radiating from build 
mgs humming with human activity, 
and from roads, car parks and run¬ 
ways recently heated by motor 
exhausts and tyres—all essential in 
formation needed in aerial recon 
nai.ssance. 

Since It can detect temperature 
differences far below freezing, the 
heat-seeing camera is being used to 
sfxjt crevasses ahead of Arctic and 
Antarctic exploration teams. If a 
crevasse is bridged with snow, the 
air beneath is warmer than the ad 
jacent ice, and this shows up on 
photographs taken from the advance 
plane. 

One of the mo.st striking successes 
of heat-sensilive crystals has been in 
detecting “hot boxes” on railwa) 
trucks. 

The “hot box”—^an overheated 
axle caused by lubrication failure 
has long been a serious railwav 
problem. Because it is seldom dis 
covered before smoke pours out, it 
has caused many costly delays and 
.some serious accidents. But an infra¬ 
red eye set alongside the railway* 
track can watch all the axle boxes 
which pass it and record their tem¬ 
peratures with “blips” on a piece of 
graph paper; if an axle is overheated 
a bigger blip is made, and the signal¬ 
man knows that the train should be 
stopped. These watchful eyes will 
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pick out a hut l)ox passing at (w 
m.p.h. 

Heat-detcctors have many other 


industrial uses. A Rugby firm uses 
them to check the temperature of 
glass being worked on a lathe. A 
big printing works turns out maga¬ 
zines faster because it uses an infra 


red eye to keep the temperature high 
enough to dry the ink as rapidly as 
possible without scorching the 


paper. 

Several motor-lyre companies use 
heat deteclois to get information on 
tyres being tested on simulated road¬ 
beds, to compare the effectiveness 
of different designs and materials. 
Factories are protected at night 
against intruders by invisible 
“fences” of infra-red rays which 
sound alarms if the rays are broken. 

In an American laboratt>ry 1 
looked at a cup of coffee through 
the view finder of an unusual “heat- 
image camera.” Blind to light, it 
sees only heat radiations, and it 
records scenes in vivid colours. The 
colours have no relation to the 
actual colours of the object, but 
show scientists the relative heat of 
different parts of the scene. The 
cup and saucer were clearly out¬ 
lined and the level of the coffee 
could be seen because the empty top 
of the cup was dark blue, while the 
Ixittom glowed yellow. 

This camera—known as an 
Evaporagraph, “Eva” for short— 
was invented in Germany in the 
1930’s, and is being developed for 
industrial and possibly military 


uses. Some Evas are employed in 
aircraft factories to reve.il dangert)us 
hot spots in electronic assemblies, 
and they have been tested in steel 
mills to detect boiler erosion due to 
heat. 

Experiments indicate that they 
may have medical uses. A picture 
of a man with Bright’s disease 
showed by colour which leg was 
affected; in another test the site of 
a malignant tumour was iletermined 
because of its temj'>erature. 

Eva is amazingly sensitive. 
Aimed out of a window at parked 
cars in a street, it can sfM>t a lecent 
arrival because the bonnet, the tyres 
.md even the driver’s seat show 
recent use by their tell-tale colours. 

I’hcse precise heat-measurement 
devices may have a great future in 
weather forecasting. The “Weather 
Eye” of the Vangu.ird II satellite 
which went up in b'ebruary !a.st 
year was built round a tiny infra-red 
“thermometer” about one milli¬ 
metre square. 

Looking down on the earth’s 
weather, the “Eye” gathered heat 
rays reflected from sun-warmed 
clouds and focused them on this 
little infra-red detector. The de¬ 
tector converted its measurements 
into electric signals which were 
recorded on magnetic tajx: during 
each of the satellite's 50 minute 
passes over the illuminated side of 
the earth. 

The accumulated data was radio¬ 
ed periodically to ground stations for 
translation by scientists into weather 
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maps of large areas of the globe. 

Meteorologists are enthusiastic 
about the future of weather predic' 
tion with such help. Plans are 
under way for three or four per¬ 
manent meteorological satellites 
which will include infra-red devices 
for measuring cloud cover at night, 
temperature and composition of the 
earth's atmosphere. Such satellites 
could continuously report weather 
data from the entire globe, instead 
of from the five to ten per cent of 
the weld's area on which present 
forecasts are based. 

Infra-red detectors are allies of 
the space age already. Dr. William 
Sinton,' of the American Lowell 
Observatory, has discovered strong 
new evidence of vegetable life on 
Mars by analysing infra-red radia¬ 
tion from the planet. In France, 
Professor Andoin Dollfus took in¬ 
fra-red “finger-prints” of Venus 
from a balloon to find out how 
much water vapour its atmosphere 
contained. 

The infra-red rays which activate 
these devices are members of the 
great family of electromagnetic radi¬ 
ations, suen as light rays. X-rays, 
radio and radar waves, which all 
have different effects because of 
their wave-lengths. 

Sir William Herschel, the English 
astronomer, discovered their pro¬ 
perties in 1800 , when he used a 
prism to break light into a rainbow 
pattern, measured the temperatures 
of the diffdrent colours and found 
that the red light at one end of the 


spectrum was warmer than the 
violet at the other end. When he 
put his thermometer in the dark 
area beyond the red, the mercury 
went still higher. 

He had invaded the unknown* 
terrain of infra-red—^the radiations 
which cause the sensation of heat. 

Like the radio-broadcasting band, 
infra-red comes in various wave¬ 
lengths, which have different effects 
on different chemicals. This has 
led to the development of a clever 
instrument: the infra-red spectro¬ 
photometer—an electronic detective 
which will “finger-print” and iden¬ 
tify samples of almost any sub¬ 
stance. 

When the infra-red eye looks at a 
sample, a stylus draws a graph of its 
molecule, which the scientist can 
recognize as aspirin, nylon, ketchup 
or antifreeze. 

The infra-red spectrophotometer 
is now used in police laboratories. 
In one case, a railway signal wire 
had been cut and a train was nearly 
wrecked. In the barn of a man who 
had a grievance against the railway 
the police found an axe bearing a 
thin red streak which looked uke 
the plastic insulation on the severed 
wire. “Finger-printed” by the in¬ 
strument, die two samples were 
shown to have the same molecular 
structure. 

In other cases, a scrap of plastic 
found on die scene of an assault 
tallied with the hat lining of a sus¬ 
pect; ingredients of a stink bomb 
were traced to their^ source; and 
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pison used in a pie by a boarding¬ 
house landlady was identified. In 
chemical and drug companies in¬ 
fra-red is used as a “watchdog” to 
control the purity of products. Every 
few minutes a sample of the product 
is analysed to make sure that no 
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change is taking place in the recipe. 

The use of in&a-red detecting and 
analysing devices has increased ten¬ 
fold in the last decade, and vast 
sums arc being spent on research 
to develop heat-seeing eyes for an 
ever-increasing list of new uses. 


THE EYE THAT SEES HEAT 



Boston Bred 

The citizens of Boston, Massachusetts, have acquired the reputation of 
thinking themselves rather above the crowd. Hence these stories: 

The aiecrapt had just lafided at Chicago’s Midway Airport when the 
No. 3 engine caught hre. There was danger of an explosion, and my 
fellow stewardess and 1 began emergency evacuation procedures. She 
directed some of our 73 passengers down an emergency slide which was 
hooked into position at the main cabin door while 1 opened exits over 
the left wing, hopped out, helped people through these exits and directed 
them down the escape rope. 

In the midst of the desperate disciplined hurry, I looked inside the 
cabin to find an elderly couple still seated, quietly observing the frenzied 
proceedings. As people flew out of windows, down ropes and slides, they 
calmly asked, "Do you want the Boston passengers off, too?” 

—Contributed by Colette JuMie 


The morning commuter train to Boston was almost empty when I got 
on board. I took a seat and Was folding my newspaper when I realized 
that an umbrella was being tapped on the floor beside me. 

There stood a prpper Bostonian, bowler, pince-nez and all. "Pardon 
me, young man,” he whispered discreetly. "You must be new here— 
you’re sitting in my seat.” —Contributed by Newell Garden 

An elderly Boston newspaper reporter interviewing playwright John 
Patrkk apologized for cutting the interview short. He had to cover a 
show at the planetarium, he explained. "They’re reproducing the sky 
exactly as it was the night Christ was born.” 

"Over BethlchcmP’^Patrick asked. 

*’Of course not,” the reporter answered indignandy. "Over Boston** 

. —{.eonard Lyona 




LIBERIA- 

Shoufplece of Free Enterprise 


By Charles Stevenson 
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|H£RE HAS never been a horse, 
an ox or a wagon in Liberia. 
The plough is virtually un¬ 
known there. Only a generation ago 
99 out of loo of the people were 
unassimilated aboriginal tribesmen. 
Yet no similarly handicapped area 
in all history has developed so as- 
toundingly as has Liberia in the 
last 15 years. 

Only yesterday there was not a 
single road leading anywhere in this 
little African-west-coast country; 
60 


The spectacular gains 
made by Liberia show what can 
be done when private industry teams 
up with an energetic people 

travellers had to tramp or be carried 
in a hammock along foot trails 
through cobra-infesteci jungle. To¬ 
day 5,000 cars and trucks are speed¬ 
ing commerce and enlightenment 
into the deepest up-country rain 
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forest. Mammoth plantations and 
mines arc pouring out millions of 
pounds of income for workers and 
government. In 1937 exports and 
imports were worth about 
million (Rs. 2 crorcs); last year they 
topfxrd ^28 million (Rs. 37 crores;. 
'fribcsmcn arc learning to read, joy¬ 
fully; mrKlern hospitals arc replac¬ 
ing the witch doctor. 

I went to Liberia not long ago 
to find out what was behind this 
undcrdcvclo{x:d country’s recent 
spectacular gains. PrcsidentWilliam 
Vacanarat Shadrach liibman gave 
me the answer. “Private enterprise 
has done it,” he explained. ‘‘Liberia 
is living proof of how private enter¬ 
prise can help underdeveloped 
countries towards their otherwise 
unobtainable goals.” 

This is what has happened. 

Liberia was founded by a private 
group of Americans in the 1820’s as 
a colony to which slaves who had 
lx:en freed in the United States could 
go. For more than 100 years the 
American Negroes and their de¬ 
scendants clustered along the coast, 
mostly in the vicinity of Monrovia, 
the capital. No civilized village ex¬ 
isted farther than 25 miles inland— 
only a vast green hiding place of 
uncivilized tribes who made the 
night throb with the beat of drums. 
The government was bankrupt. 

Then in 1926 stubborn old Har¬ 
vey Firestone, founder of one of the 
bi^est U.S. rubber companies, cur- 
nra to Liberia because it looked as if 
the jungle could grow rubber trees. 


Firestone lent Liberia more than 
two million dollars. Next, although 
slavery and indentured labour were 
not uncommon in Africa, he sent 
labour recruiters into the jungle, of¬ 
fering a new deal; steady wages, the 
highest in the country; rice at less 
than cost; free education, free hous¬ 
ing, free medical care. 

In response, the tribesmen threw 
down their spears and trekked out 
of the jungle by the thousands. 
Since then they have cleared 251 
square miles of leased land. Here 
they have l^een taught to plant, grow 
and care for ten million rubier 
trees. I'hey have been taught to 
make bricks, to operate sawmills, to 
be carjienters and mechanics, and to 
construct permanent houses in neat, 
orderly villages. They have built the 
country’s first roads—700 miles of 
diem. 

Today 55,000 Africans and their 
families live and work on these plan¬ 
tations. (There are only 187 white 
foreign employees, and they are 
teaching themselves out of jobs as 
quickly as possible.) As you drive 
through the area you sec shops, of¬ 
fices, golf courses, tennis courts, and 
trim brick schools and churches— 
many put together by tribesmen 
who can remember ritual murder, 
human sacrifice and cannibalism. 

Working under native overseers, 
these Liberians tap millions of trees 
for latex. This is taken by native 
tank-car drivers to the world’s larg¬ 
est and most modern rubber-process¬ 
ing factory, where four of the seven 
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shift supervisors are tribesmen who 
worked their way up. 

The enterprise pays as income tax 
to the Liberian C^vernment 35 per 
cent of its taxable earnings. It pro¬ 
vides its employees with overtime 
pay for work beyond a 48-hour 
week, and with paid holidays and 
retirement annuities. 

Appreciative.? 

Among the tappers 
and factory work¬ 
ers are such names 
as Lucky Boy and 
Fine Time. Seek 
out these men, ask 
why they dropped 
their trioal names 
for these new ones, 
and you get a stock 
answer: **lbelike 
newpickin [ baby]. 

I come Firestone 
like go live again.” 

From the outset 
Firestone saw that 
the success of his 
enterprise depend¬ 
ed upon the educa¬ 
tion and welfare of the Liberian 
people, and he took steps to broaden 
their agricultural economy. Thus 
for 27 years the plantations’ botani¬ 
cal scientists have searched the 
world for unproved strains of up¬ 
land rice, for oil palms, grapefruit, 
limes, mangoes, avocados and cola 
nuts. Tl^se have been propagated 
by the thousands and given to the 
tribesmen to grow. 

Twelve years ago the Firestone 


company obtained a few head of 
tou^, undersited native catde 
which by some freak of nature pass 
on immunity to the tsetse By that 
kills off imported cows and norses. 
Ever since, the company has been 
upgrading the herd by culling and 
cross-breeding and is now prepared 
to start any Liberian in the vitally 
important cattle 
business with a 
free bull and cow. 

Firestone has al 
so established indi¬ 
vidual Liberians in 
their own rubber 
business, with 

7,500,000 free trees 
and technical guid 
ance. It buys all 
their latex output 
at world market 
prices. Some 3,600 
Liberians now 

have their own 
plantations, and 
smee a meagre 40 
acres purchased at 
131. 6d. (Rs. 9) an 
acre can in time net ^i>400 (about 
Rs. 18,700) a year, a whole new class 
of farmers is being created. 

When the only rank in the coun¬ 
try ceased operating. Firestone 
established one. It also set up an in¬ 
stitute dedicated to unlocking the 
secrets of leprosy, sleeping sickness, 
Blariasis, malaria and other tropical 
diseases. It built two hospitals, 
which admit more than 6>ooo pati- 
ents and perform nearly i^ooo major 
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operations a year—all free to em^ 
ployees and their families. 

Even more important is the Fire¬ 
stone contribution to schooling. In 
the hospitals and clinics 1 found only 
20 foreign employees. Working 
side them were 500 Liberians doing 
everything from taking X-ray photo¬ 
graphs to acting as operating-room 
superintendents. “We taught them 
all ourselves,*' explained the medical 
director, Karl Franz. “There’s such 
a need all over the country that we 
continually lose them and have to 
train new ones.’* 

While driving one night, I stop 
ped at a work shed far out on the 
plantations where a couple of dozen 
tappers—tribesmen not long out of 
the jungle—^were bent over books. 
The teacher explained: “Literacy 
classes like this are going on every¬ 
where. As many as 300 enrol at a 
time. Half the students may gradu¬ 
ate within the year. Then some of 
them go out and teach others.’’ 

In addition, there are 2i regular 
schools, where more than 2,000 pu¬ 
pils are labouring their way up 
through school in both day and 
night classes. The better elementary- 
school graduates are granted four- 
year Firestone scholarships to Li- 
oerian boarding schools. After that 
the best can win Firestone scholar¬ 
ships for study in U.S. universities. 

foe Roberts is an example. The 
son of a Loma tribesman, he grew 
up in the roadless bush on the hr 
northern Guinea border. He strug¬ 
gled to graduate from a mission 


elementary school at 18, then hiked 
down to Firestone to start as a rub¬ 
ber tapper. There he worked his 
way into a hospital aiders job, then 
into the rubber laboratory and finally 
into the office. Firestone paid him 
to attend commercial classes at a 
school that it maintains, then sent 
him off on a four-year scholarship 
to a vocational hording school. 
Now 27, and still with Firestone, he 
is off again, studying business 
admmistration at the University of 
Liberia. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute of all 
to Firestone is its impact on the 
President of Liberia. The colourful, 
dignified descendant of early settlers 
from CJeoigia, 65 year-old President 
Tubman works like a patient, old- 
fashioned parson, always lecturing 
and urging his charges to higher 
aspirations. Though Tubman began 
his fourth term last January, he 
doesn’t rule by dictator tactics, but 
by the popularity and success of his 
policies. 

At his first inauguration in 1944, 
in a continent that was growing 
restive under colonial rule, Tubman 
called on private enterprisers the 
world o er to come in and help de¬ 
velop his country. All he asked was 
that “a fair share of the fruits of the 
investment activities be passed over 
to the peoples of the country by way 
of better education, health facilities 
and a general improvement of their 
welfare.’* 

This open-door policy came as a 
direct result of Liberia’s experience 
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with Firestone. “The income and 
social benefits which Firestone has 
provided for a sizeable part of our 
population could not have been ob¬ 
tained any other way,*’ President 
Tubman said. 

No white foreigners are permitted 
to own land in Liberia; they may 
only lease it. To provide a climate in 
which private enterprisers can flour¬ 
ish, however. Tubman has main¬ 
tained fair taxation, free export of 
profits, sanctity of agreements, pro¬ 
tection against expropriation, and 
continuing stability. 

Tubman’s progressive policies 
have b|:ought foreign investors flock¬ 
ing. The B. F. Cxoodrich Rubber 
Co. has poured millions into rubber 
plantations—8,600 acres so far. 
When completed, the Cxoodrich 
plantings will be several times as 
big as they are now; yet already— 
two years before the first trees arc 
ready to tap—the company supplies 
jobs and homes for 1,200 Liberian 
families. 

The late Edward Stettinius 
launched a company which is de¬ 
veloping a 25,000-acre cocoa and cof¬ 
fee plantation 180 miles in the inte¬ 
rior. Now rubber and a processing 
factory are also going in, providing 
jobs for some 2,000 Liberians. Only 
a dozen foreign technicians are on 
hand to train and direct. 

A German firm grows bananas 
and rubber on a 2,400-acre planta¬ 
tion which employs nearly 1,000 Li¬ 
berians and only 18 foreigners. The 
Dutch arc coming in with a similar 


plantation. Spaniards are financing 
another, plus a brick works, a tile 
factory and a soap factory. Con¬ 
cerns which include Swiss, Germans 
and Americans operate deep-sea 
fishing trawlers. 

There is large-scale mineral devel¬ 
opment. A company has built roads 
and a railway 45 miles back into the 
Bomi Hills and opened up an iron 
mine which sends 175 wagon-loads of 
oreto Monrovia every day forexport. 
A combine representing Swedish, 
American and Canadian interests 
has men digging test holes on 4,500- 
foot Mount Nimba, one of the most 
fabulous iron-ore discoveries in all 
history. (Exjperts estimate that it 
holds more than 200 million tons of 
ore.) 

To open up Mount Nimba, forests 
of six-foot-thick mahogany trees arc 
being cleared to construct a town. 
Big freight planes thunder on to a 
mile-long landing strip, 'delivering 
equipment. Crews are pushing a rail¬ 
way 180 miles through swamps and 
high jungle all the way to the sea. 

Three years from now several 
thousand Liberians will be slicing 
off Mount Nimba horizontally and 
loading it into ore ships at the race 
of six million tons a year. And the 
Liberian Government fer its share 
will get half the promts. 

Since 1949 the Go^'ernment’s in¬ 
come has increased by 53'© per cent. 
President Tubman has' ploughgfi as 
much as 30 per cept of these rev¬ 
enues back into public works. There 
are now 1,500 miles of roads in the 
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country and at 'least 30 airstrips. 
Electricity plants arc being installed. 
Nineteen government radio-tele¬ 
graph and radio-telephone stations 
are for the first time enabling people 
to communicate across the jungle. 
There are new water systems, sew¬ 
ers and port facilities. 

As much as* ten per cent of gov¬ 
ernment revenues goes to public 
health activity. Where previously 
there were only the rubber company 
and the missionaries to fight sickness, 
there arc now 26 hospitals, eight 
lej^r colonics, pL tuberculosis sana¬ 
torium and more than 100 clinics. 

Meanwhile, 12 per cent of the 
government’s tax income is being 
pumped back into schools. Each 
)ear there are 50 more new school 
buildings, 5,000 more pupils. Enrol¬ 
ments have quadruple in the last 
11 years. 

Because no country can realize its 
full power to develop until its own 
people begin investing in it, two 
years ago President Tubman called 
on Libenans to invest in the Mano 
River iron mine being developed by 
the Government in co-operation 
with Lansdell Christie, an American 
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who had earlier developed the Bomi 
Hills workings. The response has 
been a mad scramble for shares by 
citizens who want to own a piece of 
their country’s future. 

Other developments are now 
being conceived and managed by 
Lilx;rians themselves. A. Romeo 
Horton, 36-year-old graduate of an 
American school of hnance, return¬ 
ed to Liberia and within a month 
mobilized enough capital to form 
the country’s first “local” bank. 
(Thfe original Firestone bank was 
transferred to the First National 
City Bank of New York.) Already 
it has become a debt-free institution 
with deposits worth 140,000 (about 
Rs. 19 lakhs). Horton has also helped 
to organize the country’s first insur¬ 
ance company. 

In Liberia a lesson is being taught 
that is important the world over. 
“Economic stability,” President 
Tubman told me, “must be based 
on economic independence. No 
country can have this if it encour¬ 
ages the great powers of the world 
to bargain for m friendship. We 
will not go, haWn hand, to beg. 
We arc not for sale.” 


Labour Pains 

In Australia dock workers in Darwin demanded “embarrassment pay” 
for unloading a shipment of toilet fixtures. —T. G. 

SnuajNc barbers in Pennsylvania employed substitutes to do their 
picketing so that they could go on their hoUday. —p. s. 

PtGKBTS picketing a machinery supply company were picketed by 
pickets protesting that the original pickets were carrying signs made in a 

non-Ulrion shop. —Downey 



A Piece of String 

By Guy df Maupassant 


LON(, ALL the roads around 
(Jodcrville the |x^a.sJnts and 
their wives were coming 
towards the town, for it w.is market 
day. In the public square the horns 
of the cattle, the tall, long-napf)cd 
hats of the rich peasants, and the 
head-dresses of the |K*asant women 
rose* above the sur¬ 
face of the crowd. 

And the clamorous 
voices made a con¬ 
tinuous dm, above 
which sometimes 
rose a burst of 
laughter from the 
robust lungs of some 
countryman, or the 
bellowing of a cow. 

Maitre Hauche- 
cornc, of Hreaute, 
was on his way to 
the public square, 
when he perceived 
upon the ground a 
little piece of string. 

Thrifty like a true 
Norman, he 
thought that every¬ 
thing useful ought 
to be picked up, and 
he bent painfully, 
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for he sulTcrcd from rheumatism. 
He began lo roll the bit of cord 
carefully, when he noticed Maitre 
Malandain, the harness maker, 
standing at his door looking at him. 
They had had some trouble once 
over a halter and, both being gtxKl 
haters, there was bad blood between 
them. Maitre 
Hauchecorne was 
seized with a sort 
of shame to be seen 
thus by his enemy, 
picking up a bit of 
string out of the 
dirt. He concealed 
his find quickly 
under his blouse, 
then in his trou 
scr pocket; then 
he pretended to Ik* 
still looking for 
something, and he 
went towards the 
market, his head 
forward, bent 
double by his rheu¬ 
matic pains. 

He was soon lost 
in the noisy and 
slowly moving 
crowd, busy with 
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interminable bargainings. Peasants 
Icjokcd over the cows, went away, 
and came back perplexed, always 
in fear of being cheated, not daring 
to decide, watching the seller’s eye, 
ever trying to find'the man’s trick 
and the animal’s defect. The 
women, having placed their great 
baskets at their feet, had taken out 
the poultry, which now lay upin the 
ground tied together by the feet, 
with terrified eyes and scarlet 
combs. They heard offers, held to 
their prices with impassive face, or 
|icrhaps, suddenly deciding on 
some proposed reduction, shouted 
to the customer who was slowly 
going away: “All right; Maitre 
Anthime, I’ll give it to you for 
that.” 

Then little by little the square 
cleared and, the Angelus tolling 
noon, those who lived too far away 
repaired to the village taverns. 

At Jourdain’s the large dining 
room was crowded with people, the 
big courtyard full of vehicles of all 
kinds, yellow with dirt, mended and 
patched, raising their shafts to the 
sky like two arms, or perhaps with 
their noses in the ground and their 
backs in the air. 

Close up to the diners, the im¬ 
mense fireplace, filled with bright 
flames, cast a lively heat on the 
backs of the nearest patrons. Three 
spits were turning, loaded with 
chickens, pigeons and legs of 
mutton; and an appetizing odour 
of roast beef and of gravy dripping 
over the nicely browned skin rose 


from the hearth, incrc.ised the 
jovialness, and made evcrj'body’s 
mouth water. All the aristocracy of 
the plough ate at Maitrc Jourdain’s. 
The dishes were passed .md 
emptied, as were the jugs of yellow 
cider. Everyone talked of his .ifTairs, 
his purchases and sales. 

Suddenl) the rattle f>f a drum 
sounded in the yard. EverylKidy, 
except a few indilfcrent ones, ran 
to the door or the windows, their 
mouths still full and napkins in 
their hands. 

After the town crier had finished 
his drum call, he read out in a jerky 
Vince : “It is hereby made known 
that there was lost this morning, on 
the road to Heuzeville, Ix'tween 
nine and ten o’clock, a black leather 
wallet containing 500 francs and 
some business pa|KTs. '["he finder is 
requested to return s.utic with all 
haste to the mayor’s otTice or to 
Maitre hloulbrcque of Manncville. 
A reward of 20 francs will be paid.” 

Then the man went awav. Once 
more, at .1 distance, was heard the 
dull lieating of the drum and the 
voice, growing fainter. 

Then they all began to talk of the 
event, discussing what chances 
Maitrc Houlbrcc|iie had of finding 
his wallet. They were finishing their 
coffee when the chief of gendarmes 
appeared at the dfxir, and enijuircd: 

“Is Maitrc Hauchecornc, of 
Breaute, here.?” 

Maitre Hauchecornc* who was 

* f 

seated at the other end of the table, 
replied: “Here I am.” 
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And the officer said* “Maitre 
Hauchecorne, will you have the 
goodness to accompany me to the 
mayor’s office? The mayor would 
like to speak to you.” 

The peasant, surprised and dis 
turbed, swallowed ms tiny glass of 
brandy m one gulp, rose and, even 
more bent than in the morning, for 
the first steps after each rest were 
particularly difficult, set out, repeat 
ing: “Here I am, here 1 am.” 

Seated in an easy chair, the 
mayor awaited him. He was also 
the notary of the place, a stout, 
serious man, given to pompous 
phrases. “Maitre Hauchecorne,” 
said fie, “you were seen this morn¬ 
ing to pick up, on the road to Beuze- 
ville, the wallet lost by Maitre 
Houlbreque, of Mannevillc.” 

The countryman, astounded, 
looked at the mayor, already terri¬ 
fied by this suspicion which rested 


on him, without knowing why. 

“Me? Me? Me pick up the 
waUet?” 

“Yes, you.” 

“Word of honour, I know noth 
ing about it.” 

“But you were seen.” 

“I was seen, me? Who says he 
saw me?” 

“Monsieur Malandain, the har 
ness maker.” 

Then the old man recalled the 
morninjp^’s incident, understood, and 
reddening with anger, cned out 
“Ah, he saw me, that scoundrel, he 
saw me pick up this string, here— 

look, Mr. Mayor-” and rum 

magmg in his pocket, he drew out 
the piece of string. 

But the mayor, incredulous, 
shook his head. 

“You will not make me believe, 
Maitre Hauchecorne, that Mon 
sieur Malandain, who is a man of 


Q 


'UY D£ Maupassant’s writm? career 
^lasted only from 1880 to i%z, but 
his output during those ii years was pro 
lific—more than 250 short stones, eight 
novels and several plays Today his works 
are regarded as classics in the art of story¬ 
telling, many of them—^hke A Piece of 
.Snvng—-are set in Noimandy He was 
born there in 1850 and spent hu child¬ 
hood at J^tretat, the place to which he re¬ 
turned in later life to hve in a house 
overloc^ng the sea. His great and lasting 
affection for the peojrfe and places (d this 
part of France was always evident in his writing, so much so diat he 
became known as le conteur normand^-^ Nonnan stoiytdUer. 
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standing in this community, mis¬ 
took this cord for a wallet.** 

The peasant, furious, lifted his 
hand, spat to one side to attest his 
honour, repeating: “It is neverthe¬ 
less God*s own truth, Mr. Mayor. 
1 repeat it, on my soul and my sal¬ 
vation.** 

The mayor resumed: “After 
picking up the object, you went on 
looking a long while in the mud to 
see if any piece of money had fallen 
out.’* 

By this time, the old man was 
choking with rage and fear. 

“How anyone can tell—how any¬ 
one can tell—such lies to take away 
an honest man’s reputation! flow 
can anyone-’* 

But his protests were in vain; no¬ 
body believed him. He was con¬ 
fronted with Monsieur Malandain, 
who afHrmcd his statement to the 


friends, beginning endlessly his 
statement and his protestations, 
showing his pockets turned inside 
out, to prove that he had nothing. 
They said: “CJo on, you old fox.*’ 

Night came. He had to return 
home. He set out with three neigh¬ 
bours to whom he pointed out the 
place where he had picked up the 
bit of string; and all the way nome 
he talked of nothing else. 

Next day he made the rounds in 
the village of Breaute, in order to 



was ill. 


The next day, about one oVlcK'k 
in the afternoon, Marius Paumelle, 
a hired man in the employ of Maitrc 
Breton, husbandman at Ymauville, 
returned the wallet and its contents 
to Maitre Houlbrequc of Manne- 
ville. This man claimed that he had 


police. The two men abused each found the object in the road; but 
other for an hour. At his own re- not knowing how to read, had car- 
quest, Maitre Hauchecorne was ried it home and given it to his 
searched, and nothing was found employer. 

on him. The news spread through the 

Finally the mayor, much per- neighbourhood. Maitre Hauchc- 
plexed, discharged him with the come was informed. He immedi- 
warning that he would consult the atcly started on his rounds and 
public prosecutor about further began to recount his story, now 
proceedings. completed by the happy climax. He 

The news spread. As he left the was in triumph, 
mayor’s office, the old man was “What hurt me worst,** he said, 
surrounded and questioned with “was not so much the thing itself, 
serious or bantering curiosity. He as the lying. There is nothing more 

__ ..I___..I__ _£..i ..i _I_—1..:.... »» 
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No one believed him.*They laughra He talked of his adventure all 
at him. day long; he told it on the highway 

He went along, stopping his to peopfe who were passing by, in 
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the wineshop to people who were 
drinking, and to people coming 
out of church the following Sun¬ 
day. He even stop|x:d strangers to 
tell them about it. He was calm 
now, and yet something disturbed 
him without his knowing exactly 
why. People had the air of joking 
while they listened. They did not 
seem convinced. He felt that re¬ 
marks were being made behind his 
back. 

On Tuesday of the next week he 
went to the market at Goderville, 
urged solely by the necessity of dis¬ 
cussing the case. Malandain, stand¬ 
ing at his door, began to laugh on 
seeing him pass. Why.? He ap 
proachcd a farmer from Criqiictot, 
who did not let him finish, and 
giving him a thump in the stomach 
said to his face: “You old fox.” 
Then he turned his back on him. 

Maitrc Hauchecorne was con¬ 
fused; why was he called an old 
fox? 

When he was seated at table in 
Jourdain’s tavern, he commenced 
to explain the affair. A horse dealer 
called to him, “Come, come, old 
sharper, that’s an old trick; 1 know 
all about your piece of string!” 

Hauchecorne stammered: **But 
the wallet was found.” 

The other man replied: “Shut 
up, papa, there is one that finds, 
and there is one that reports. Isn’t 
that true.?” 

The peasant stood choking. He 
understood. They accused him of 
having had the wallet returned by 


a confederate. He tried to protest. 
Everybody begiiif to laugh. 

He could not finish his dinner 
and went away, in the midst of 
jeers. He went home choking with 
anger and confusion, the more de¬ 
jected because he knew that he, 
with his Norman cunning, was 
capable of doing what they had 
accused him of, and even Ix^sting 
of it as a clever trick. His innocence 
now seemed to him impossible to 
prove, j^ecause his cunning was so 
well known. And he was stricken 
to the heart by the injustice of the 
suspicion. 

Then he began to recount the 
adventure again, prolonging the his¬ 
tory every day, adding new reasons, 
more solemn oaths, his whole niind 
given up to the story of the string. 
He was believed less as his defence 
grew more complicated. 

“Those are liars’ reasons,” they 
said behind his back. 

He felt it, and it preyed upon 
him. He continued to wear himself 
out with useless efforts. He wasted 
away before their very eyes. 

The wags now made him tell 
about the string to amuse them, as 
they make a soldier tell about his 
battles. His mind, touched to the 
depth, began to weaken. Late in 
December he took to his bed. 

He died in the first days of Janu¬ 
ary, and in the delirium of his death 
agony he kept declaring his inno¬ 
cence, repeating over and over, “A 
piece of string, a piece of string— 
look—here it is, Mr. Mayor.” 



☆ HUM 




England was expecting to be in¬ 
vaded at almost any moment, and the 
members of my Home Guard battalion 
were issued with live ammunition 
for night patrols. We had standing 
orders to stop and check every car 
passing through our area. One even¬ 
ing a raw farm lad in our unit chal¬ 
lenged a car containing a divisional 
general and chauffered by an A.T.S. 
girl. Scorning to take notice of a 
mere Home Guard challenge, the girl 
diovc on with her nose in the air. 
Promptly a bullet came through the 
car’s rear window and whizzed be¬ 
tween the occupants* heads. When the 
driver still failed to stop, a second bul¬ 
let nearly took off the general’s cap. 
“For heaven’s sake, stop, woman,” he 
yelled, “or we’ll be killed! ” 

The driver obeyed, and the Home 
Guard came clattering up and thrust 
his face in the window. “It’s a good 
thing yer stopped when yer did,” he 
said. “1 wouldn’t have bred in the air 
the third time, yer know!” 

—Hubert Banner 

Radar was still a closc-kcpt secret, 
and stringent security precautions 
cloaked the naval training centre at 


Malvern, Worcestershire, where we 
were being taught its principles during 
the war. The “powers that be” 
realized that students needed to take 
lecture notes, yet they cringed at the 
thought of these notes falling into the 
wrong hands. 

The navy’s solution? Notebooks 
were issued to us before each lecture— 
only to be collected by a petty officer 
immediately following lecture, 
torn into small pieces and burned I 

—^Mikb Roberts 

A GROUP of Australian recruits were 
having their five-minute rest on the 
side of the parade ground when a 
squad of W.K.A.A.C. marched smart¬ 
ly past. “Now look at those girls,” 
growled the recruits’ drill instructor. 
“See that swing and rhythm in their 
step? Well, that’s how I want you to 
perform.” 

“But, Sarge,” came a voice from the 
squad, “those girls are counter¬ 
balanced 1 ” —A. J. IJtE 

My brand new commission in the 
navy seemed an awesome thing back 
in the summer of 1941, and I put off 
telling my mother—^since she was in 
her 70’s and I am an only son. But in 
November I was postctl overseas and 
had to break the news. I made her sit 
down, then informed her gently that 
I was now in the navy. 

“Navy?” she asked, regarding me 
oddly. 

“I know it’s a surprise, but please 
don’t worry . . .” 

"Well, son,” she said, “I always 
knew that if a war came along you 
would think up some way not to 
have to walk.” —Joseph Brown 

7 * 
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The long-awaited day came at last 
when Mother took us to the station to 
welcome Father home from the war. 
My brother George, who had been 
very small when Father went over¬ 
seas and couldn’t remember what he 
looked like, was watching everything 
intently. 

As the soldiers left the train, they 
marched past the roped-off crowds. 
Father was the first to come by. 
Mother called to him, and he broke 
ranks to greet us. 

We were overjoyed to have Father 
home again, and everything went 
smoothly until later in the day when 
George misbehaved and Dad scolded 
him. George glared at him, then 
turned to Mother and demanded in¬ 
dignantly, **Did you have to pick the 
first one you saw.?” —Ivan Toilby 

Instead of the normal “In” and 
“Out” trays on his desk, one second 
lieutenant I know has three. The labels 
read: “In,” “Out” and “Back 
Again.” —Bob Bhooks 

One question on a security clearance 
form asks places of residence since 
January 1937. A young airman born in 
1941 repli^: “From January 1937 to 
March 1941 — Whereabouts un¬ 
known.” — ^Evelyn Hull 

An«, American officer and his wife 
stationed in Japan had a litde Japanese 
maid, Kimi, who was devoted to their 
six-month-old son. Repeatedly when 
they returned home late at night they 
found Bobby sleeping with Kimi in 
her bed. Not wanting the baby to be¬ 
come spoilt, they told Kimi firmly 
that Bobby must stav in his cot 

On their return tne next evenings 


the parents tiptoed into the baby’s 
room. He was sound asleep in his cot 
—and so was Kimi. —Mrs. v, a. mason 

A NEWLY commissioned air force 
officer and his beautiful yotmg bride 
had the cottage next to ours one sum 
mer. He left early each morning for 
the near-by airfield, and exactly one 
hour later she would leave the cottage 
carrying a large, white bath towel and 
go for a walk on the beach. 

My husband and I wondered about 
her solitary walks until one morning 
when Ihe returned convulsed with 
laughter. She told us that her husband 
Hew over the beach on his way to 
patrol the coastal waters. When he saw 
the white towel waving, he would 
either dip his left wing to say, “Fm on 
duty all night and won’t be home,” 01 
dip his right wing to say, “In eight 
hours I’ll be holding you in my arms.’’ 
This morning he had led a formation 
out. As he passed overhead, he had 
slowly dipped his left wing. Befoic 
she’d had time to feel disappointed 
that he would not be home, the rest of 
the formation Hew over, and each pilot 
smartly lowered his right wing. 

—^Maiobl VanHohn 

It seems only yesterday that girls in 
the women’s services were an intrigu 
ing novelty. But the number of vears 
that have passed since then was force 
fully brought home to me. the other 
day by a snatch of conversation I over 
heard between two new recruits wait 
ingoutside a supply room. 

^ey were discussing the new sleeve 
insignia, and one said, “These new 
stripes are certainly different fiom the 
kind my moth» wore when she was a 
sorgeant.” —<5Amnr Rmov Lynch 



Will this **heretical** German invention revolutionize car" 
power plants? A well-known motoring writer discusses 
the possibilities 


AN ENGINE FOR 
MOTORING*S NEW ERA 


By Ken Purdy Author of "Kings of the Road," etc. 


HiRTY years ago a German 
inventor named Felix 
Wankel entertained a revo¬ 
lutionary notion; he fell to won¬ 
dering if the standard petrol 
engine might not be replaced by 
something better. The announce¬ 
ment last November by Curtiss- 
Wright, the American engineering 


firm, that the Wankel engine is 
in being may presage a period of 
notable excitement in the automo¬ 
tive field. 

The standard internal-combus¬ 
tion reciprocating engine is basic¬ 
ally so unsiiitcd to its task that its 
universal acceptance and success are 
a source of wonderment. One may 



Condensed from The Atianlu Monthly 
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By Gordon Wilkins, motoring correspondent of the London Obserrn 

4 

1 DROVE one of two Prinz test cars powered with the Wankel en^ne i(ist< 
of the normal two-cylinder piston engine. When you open the engine comp, 
ment the little Wankel is difficult to find. In a drum-shaped casing onlv n 
inches in diameter and seven inches deep, it is almost hidden by the stan 
carburettor and water pump. In spite of its small size it produces as much po; 
as piston engines four times as large. It develops about ^o h.p. 

Driving round the private test track ^hich adjoins the factory at Ntik 
sulm in West Germany, I found the performance of the car slightly bettci tl 
that of a Prinz with the standard engine. The absence of vibration w.is i 
canny. There is not a tremor as the engine starts, and only the exhaust note, 
quite a normal kind, indicates that it is running. Response to the throttk 


marvel at the oily-smooth, almost 
silent flow of power in a fine car, 
but the sensation is illusory: in the 
heart of the beast, volcanic violence 
is being done, and quiet is achieved 
only by almost infinite refinements 
of muffling and insulation. The 
true nature of the animal reveals 
itself when it is operating at opti¬ 
mum design efficiency, as in a 
racing car—^in the howling of gears, 
nm of exhaust, wild clatterings and 
bone-jarring vibrations. A lecipro- 
cating engine seems always to be 
trying to destroy itself. And so it is. 

The word “reciprocating” is the 
k^. A reciprocating en^ne is, in 
eflect, a multi-barrelled cannon, 
with the fuel charge as the gun¬ 
powder, the piston the projectile, 
the sparking plug the primer or 


trigger. The charge explodes; the 
piston, driving its connecting rod, 
starts to fly out of the barrel; but 
after only two or three inches of 
flight it must stop, reverse itself 
and come flying back towards the 
breech. It is this repeated reversal 
of movement, taking place thou 
sands of times a minute, that is at 
the root of the savagery. But each 
stroke, for all its violence, pm 
duces litde power—^all the cnergv 
used in accelerating and stopping 
the piston is wasted. The internal- 
combustion engine can deliver use 
ful effort only when running at high 
speed. 

To eliminate this waste, engine 
designers have long been trying to 
,achieve an engine whose part** 
rotate smoothly in one direction- 
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ti Inte, and when the throttle is closed the engine slows the t ir norm illy 
\ picsent the engine is not \ery flexible, one his to chinge geir tiirly fre 
il) for maximum performance 1 uel consumption is ilieidy down to the 
‘t\el IS for *1 piston engine The rotor is cooled by lubneiting oil pumpeel 
ll^h the main shaft, ind the outer casing is witer cooled Development woik 

I hind to produce an air cooled eising, but tins will t ike tune } ngincs hive 

II stully concluded loo hour endurance tests on the test bed irul the two 
t irs have alreidy run ibout 2% ooo miles between them but of coiir e mueh 
r } rolongcd testing is needed before in engine could be pissed foi pio 

Ijitioii 

Dr Walter I roede, NSU s chief development engineer believes the engine cm 
I iiuiilly be produced in quintity it ibout the same price [xr pound is i 
|kii engine—even though it weighs only i quirtei is much ioi the sime 
twei Therefore it should do the same work foi i Irictioii of the cost 
Ilu NSU W inkel engine isn t reidy yet to repliei the piesent engines in our 
li hut It is alreidy i far more prictical power unit iftei only six ye us of 
i elopmene than the gis turbine liter 15 —Motot 1 tend J os Angeles 


Doth su im mil witer tut bines do 
this, to produce wondertully con 
St int, even power flow, but neither 
is suitiblc for lutomotive use A 
41s turbine, in which the expansive 
force of burning piriflin ind air is 
diieeted igimstminy tiny paddle 
wheel blides, wis built in Britiin 
by the Rover Comjiiny in 1950 
Hut to produee idequate [xiwtr the 
device must turn at approxim itcly 
40,000 revolutions per minute, with 
consequent danger and severe weai, 
It lags on acceleration, offers no 
engine braking powei when the 
foot is lifted from the accelerator, 
tnd Its fuel eonsumption is high 
The idea of an engine rotary in 
basic motion but fuelled and fi*ed 
like a reciprocating engine is most 
ittractive But it presents problems 


The turbine wheel must he scikd 
in in in tight eising to eont 1111 
the explosion the (xplosion must 
be directed ig iinst one segment oi 
the piddle wheel not its whole 
cireumfeieiiee the ehnge must 
be compressed before being liied 
ind illowed to cxpind ilteiwirds, 
so the slnpe of the spiee between 
piddle wheel iiiel eising must be 
altered is the wheel turns while 
remlining tightly se iled 
These eonsidentions hive dc 
felted some gexxl men, ind in con 
sequence the stitement th it C urtiss 
Wright and the NSU Werke of 
C»trniiny hid jointly developed 
a weirkablt internal combustion 
rotary engine was held to be news 
of the hrst import inee Here was 
a 29 brake horse power engine 
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weighing only 26^ pounds. It had 
no valves, no pistons, no connecting 
rods, no reciprocating parts of any 
kind, no crankshaft. It was com- 
parativcly cheap and easy to make. 

The inventor, Felix Wankcl, is a 
designer associated with the NSU 
Werke, a firm that began as a 
maker of sewing machines, and 
now produces motor-cycles, scooters 
and small c.irs. Wankel’s solution 
to the problem was ingenious in the 
extreme. Rxteriially his engine is 
round, or drum-sha|)ed. Within is 
a triangular rotor, geared to its shaft 
so that it revolves off centre. It 
turns within a chamber that is like 
a circle slightlv squashed at top and 
bottom. As the rotor revolves, its 
corners follow the contours of the 
chamber, and the spaces they en¬ 
close serially expand and contract. 

The rotor does what a piston 
does: inhales fuel, compresses it 
into a small space, fires it and allows 
it to expand in a big space. The 
fuel mixture is drawn in at one side 
of the engine, compressed as the 
rotor turns, carried past a sparking 
plug which fires it, allowed to exert 
its expansive effort on the flat side 
of the rotor, thus spinning that 
component, and then carried to the 
exhaust side of the casing and 
allowed to escape. Thus the engine 
produces three power strokes for 
each revolution. 

At first glance, the Wankel 
engine is so simple and appears to 
work so well that it was understand¬ 
ably hailed as revolutionary. One 


sports-car magazine wrote: “To 
morrow is here.'This design is truly 
the work of a genius.” 

The voice of the sceptic was soon 
heard, however. John l^nd, a motor 
magazine publisher, was vehement: 
“The Curtiss-Wright-NSU en^nc 
will never be heard from again.” 
Bond, a motor engineer of more 
than twenty years’ experience, based 
his scepticism on the engine’s .seal 
ing. Since the rotor’s tips must 
accommodate thcm.sclves to the 
varying chamber wall, they carrv 
sliding, spring-loaded vanes which 
bear against this wall. “If you pro 
vide adequate lubrication for the 
seal or seals,” Bond said, “the unit 
consumes far too much oil . . .” 

However, Curtiss Wright en 
gincers say that their mexiels, ot 
which nine have been built, show 
satisfactory economy of both oil and 
fuel in their tests. Curtiss-Wright 
anticipates production for industri<il 
use within a year or so. The suit 
ability of the Wankel engine foi 
propulsion of a small car was cited 
by the NSU people in demonstni 
tion runs of one of their Vtim 
models (see box on previous page). 
NSU may use the engine in two 
models of the Prinz in 1962. 

Dr. Wankel’s engine may mean 
a revolution in men’s means ot 
moving across the earth. The bulky, 
vibrating, noisy reciprocating en¬ 
gine that has, despite its flaws, 
served so well for naif a centurv 
may have bcgun—barcly begun—-its 
journey to the industrial museum- 



A graphic page of Cuban histoiy—which is 
now being hastily rewritten by Fidel Castro 


HOW CUBAN FREEDOM 
WIS REALLT 


WON 


By Kart Mundt 

W HEN American military 
fortes went into action 
on Cuban soil in 1898^ 
they were the spearhead of their 
countrymen’s wish to help the 
Cuban people free themselves from 
Spanish oppression. Largely a make 
shift army opposed by Spanish 
regulars, they helped to bring about 
Spain’s surrender Afterwards the 
Cuban people were fed and cared 
for, their economy restored, schools 
started, free elections held and the 
country turned over, for the first 
time, to the Cubans. 

Today, Fidel Castro denies 
these facts, calling tfiem an **incon' 
ceivabie distortion of history** and 


as»crting that the United States did 
nothing whatever to help Cuba to 
attain its independence In revised 
history textbcxiks, Cub m school 
children ire to he tiught that 
Amci lea’s help to Cuba was 
“criminal aggiession ’’ Likewise, 
Fidel’s brother Ruil has described 
the Spanish Amcricm War as an 
“act of international piricy by the 
United St itcs against Cuba ’’ 

How do the Castro brothers’ alle 
gations compare with the docu 
mented facts abou» the war which 
the United States fought to free the 
Cubans? 

For thirty ycirs before 1898, 
public resentment in the United 
Sutes had been mounting against 
exploitation of the Cuban people. 
As early as 1870, “Cuba for the 
Cubans’* was a popular American 
slogan Three U S. Presidents 
brought pressure on Spain on behalf 
of the oppressed islanders, with the 
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result that in 1897 decrees were 
signed establishing self-government 
in Cuba, and the Spanish military 
commander, General Valcriano 
Weyler—dubbed “Butcher” Wey- 
ler by the American Press—was 
recalled. 

The U.S. Congress, by joint reso¬ 
lution, appropriated large sums of 
money ror the care of starving 
Cubans; a central Cuban relief com¬ 
mittee was set up in New York at 
President McKinley’s suggestion; 
Cuban “liberation clubs” flourished 
throughout the States; the Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross sent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in money and 
supplies to Cuba. In fact, the true 
headquarters of the Cuban libera¬ 
tion movement was the United 
States—the main source of money, 
arms, encouragement and diplo¬ 
matic pressure on Spain. 

Widespread suffering had been 
caused among the Cuban people, 
not only by the Spanish masters of 
the island but by the scorched-earth 
policy of the Cuban guerrillas them¬ 
selves. 

The sporadic uprisings of the 
Cuban peasants, though always un¬ 
successful, eventually led the 
Spaniards to drive them into forti¬ 
fied towns where, known as reron- 
centrados, they were forced to live 
in filth, riddled by disease and with¬ 
out decent shelter or sustenance. Un¬ 
counted thousands, mostly women 
and children, died of starvation. 

At the same time, the rebels, 
under the command of Mdximo 


Gomez, pursued a strategy of arson 
and pillage, putting the cane fields 
and the sugar mills especially to the 
torch. They were determined to 
make the island an economic desert, 
regardless of the price in Cuban 
lives and suffering. This would 
result, Gomez hoped, either in the 
financial exhaustion of Spain or in 
the intervention of the United 
States. 

In 1896 Spain landed 150,00(1 
troops, and by 1897 the failure of 
the revolution was obvious. Control 
of the entire country, save for a few 
mountain sections, was coming 
more firmly into Spanish hands. 
Thus, on the eve of American in¬ 
tervention, the struggle for Cuban 
independence had every appearance 
of being a lost cause. Historians, 
both Cuban and American, agree 
on this point. Yet Raul Castro says, 
“Our liberation army had virtually 
defeated the Spanish army when 

the United States intervened.” 

* 

The Castro regime states that the 
U.S. battleship Maine was deliber 
ately sunk off Havana on orders 
from Washington in February 1898 
—with a loss of 260 American lives 
—as a pretext for intervention. Suf¬ 
ficient rebuttal to that was Captain 
Charles Sigsbee’s pacifying cable to 
Washington about the loss of his 
ship: “Public opinion should be 
suspended until further report.” 
Evidence at two official investiga¬ 
tions showed that the mine or tor¬ 
pedo presumably causing the disaster 
was exploded against the outside of 
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the ship’s hull, for the steel plates 
buckled inwards. But whether the 
explosion was the act of irrespon- 
sible extremists—^Spanish or Cuban 
—or a shipboard accident, it played 
a part only in bringing the United 
States into a war against Spain for 
Cuban liberation; hence Castro’s 
statement has the illogicality of all 
“big lie” propaganda. 

Following the Maine incident, 
pro-Cuban sentiment in America 
Weed the declaration of war on 
Spain in April 1898. In undertak¬ 
ing the war, the U.S. Congress 
pledged “to leave the government 
and control of the island to its 
people’’ after their liberation. 

The United States was dismally 
unprepared for hostilities. The 
total strength of the U.S. Army was 
28,000, and even these small forces 
.were scattered and ill-equipped. 
Its artillery was antiquated, there 
was no smokeless powder, medical 
supplies were scant, transport was 
lacking. The only uniforms avail¬ 
able were heavy blue wool shirts 
and winter-issue trousers, the worst 
possible equipment for campaigning 
in the tropics. 

When the U.S. President called 
for volunteers, 123,804 Americans 
from all walks of life joined up to 
fight for Cuban freedom. But all 
told, after interminable mix-ups 
and delays with transports and sup¬ 
plies, only 16,000 troops, with 16 
light guns, one revolving cannon 
and a few other odds and ends of 
artillery, were landed in Cuba. On 


June 22, the expedition went ashore 
in some disorder from their “prison 
hulks,’’ as the troops called the 
transports. The men tried to adjust 
themselves to the torments of rain 
storms, swarming flies, mosquitoes 
and land crabs, and then began to 
fight a war which, though on a 
small scale, was no less dirty and 
gory. 

The Spaiii.sh were entrenched on 
a fortified ridge—San Juan Hill and 
El Caney—defending the port of 
Santiago. The American task was 
to move men, munitions and sup¬ 
plies in from the coast up steep, 
narrow and muddy tr.iils through 
jungle country, storm the enemy 
positions and capture Santiago. The 
odds were overwhelmingly against 
the invaders, but on June 24 their 
1,000 man vanguard made contact 
with the enemy at the road junction 
of Las Guasimas, fought through 
jungle and thicket, bcllycrawling 
but gaining ground “in quick des¬ 
perate rushes,’’ and routed 1,500 
Spaniards. American losses were 16 
killed and 52 wounded. 

By June 30, the Americans were 
in position, though somewhat pre¬ 
cariously, before the main fortified 
ridge. The order was given to attack 
next morning: about 6,600 men 
were to rush El Caney; the rest, 
some 8,400, were to storm San Juan. 
That night the troops slept, or tried 
to, in-soggy lean-to tents under a 
tropical moon. “Before the moon 
rose again,’’ a correspondent wrote, 
“every sixth man who slept in the 
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mist that night would be either 
killed or wounded.** 

Next day, after nine hours of 
inch-by-inch advance through 
jungle and* barbed wire, £1 Caney 
was overcome and occupied. At the 
same time, the other American force 
was fighting its way forward to the 
foot of San Juan Hill. In the after¬ 
noon the final assault was launched. 
This action was called at the time 
“one of the most brilliant charges 
in history.** 

It was a grim struggle, but by 
4.30 the Americans held the 
heights. The first straggling houses 
of Santiago were only a mile away. 
And a mile farther off, at anchor 
in the harbour, lay the war vessels 
of Admiral Pascual Cervera*s 
Spanish fleet. 

Previously, while the U.S. Navy 
Had been scouring the Caribbean 
for him, Cervera had succeeded in 
bringing his squadron safely into 
Santiago Bay. When the U.S. Navy 
discovered him there, it at once 
botdcd him up by blockading the 
narrow harbour channel. The 
Americans could no more get in 
than he could get out; each was be¬ 
yond the range of the other's fire. 
To break this stalemate, the .Ameri¬ 
can naval officers had demanded 
action on land to capture Santiago 
and drive the Spanish fleet out of 
the harbour. Now the Americans 
were 
above 

As a result. Admiral Cervera 
made his decision. On Sunday 


digging in on the heights 
the squadron. 


morning, July 3, he made a dash 
for the open sea. But by afternoon 
every vessel of his fleet had been 
either sunk or driven on to the 
beach by the American blockaders. 
The Spanish commander of Santi¬ 
ago, General Jose Toral, now be¬ 
came amenable to the parleys under 
white flags which were to lead to 
his surrender. 

On July 17,1898, with the author¬ 
ity of Washington and Madrid, 
articles of capitulation were signed 
outside Santiago. Later, to the U.S. 
commissioners who negotiated 
peace with Spain, President McKin¬ 
ley gave these instructions: “Our 
aim should be directed to lasting 
results and to the achievement of the 
common good under the demands 
of civilization, rather than to am¬ 
bitious designs.’* This reinforced 
the declaration of the U.S. Congress 
at the outbreak of the war that “the 
United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction or control 
over Cuba, except for the pacifica¬ 
tion thereof, and asserts its deter 
minadon when that is accomplished 
to leave the government and con 
trol of the island to its people.** And 
this is exactly what was done. Land 
for what is now the U.S. Navy base 
at Guantinamo was leased from a 
free Cuba in 1903. 

There were many Cubans who 
favoured outright annexation by 
the United States, but President 
McKinley had already ruled it out: 
“Annexation cannot thought of. 
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That, by our code of morality, 
would DC criminal aggression ** 
Luis Estevez Romero, later the first 
vice-president of free Cuba, com¬ 
mented at the time “It should be 
said emphatically that few times in 
political history has there been a 
greater inflexibility, rejecting all 
offers of the Spanish commissioners 
for the United States to keep Cuba 
The honour of their nation forbade 

it ’* 

After the 1898 war Cuba was in a 
state of chaos Famine, disease and 
banditry infested a land in which 
industry and farming, hygiene and 
local government had virtually col 
lapsed A temporary military occu 
pation was essential to restore order 
and relieve the general wretched 
ness Meanwhile, the Cuban rebel 
Cencral Gomez, before disbanding 
his guerrilla army, requested a 
bonus for his men, and the United 
States gave three million dollars for 
that purpose. 

The first American military 
governor. General John Brooke, 
did an impressive job of first aid, 
supplying food, medicine and 
clothes His successor. General 
Leonard Wood, was amazingly suc¬ 
cessful during the next two and a 
half years in rehabilitating Cuban 
life. He channelled a quarter of the 
island’s revenue into schooling for 
the nearly 80 per cent illiterate 
population. Within a few months 
he had provided ^900 schools to 
replace the few inadequate ones that 
had previously existed. More than 


140,000 Cuban children were en¬ 
rolled in the classes, instead of the 
former total of 37,000 As there were 
few competent teachers in Cuba, 
Harvard University raised funds to 
bring over Cubans to be trained as 
teachers, and the United States 
Government provided transport for 
them 

The old scourge of vcllow fever 
was viitually wiped out It was in 
the course of this sanitition cam¬ 
paign tint the mosquito carrier of 
yellow fever was discovered-a 
dramatic and oft told talc—thus 
benefiting all tropical lands At the 
sime time, a programme of vital 
public works was completed the 
ccmstruction of roads and bridges, 
swamp drainage and the first eflec 
tivc telephone, telegraph and jmstal 
s) stems 

Thus, in a rem irk ibly short time, 
the U S administration brought the 
seeds of education, health, tconoimc 
welfare and, finally, freedom to the 
common people of Cuba Such were 
the .lets of “international piracy” of 
which the (kistros now sjicak 

Governor Wood encounged the 
campaign for self government He 
issued a c ill for an elected assembly, 
which drew up a constitution 
Though the United States did not 
relish many of the piovisions, it rati 
fied the document Washington in¬ 
sisted, however, that in order to ful¬ 
fil Its duties under the terms of the 
peace, a treaty regulating Cuban- 
American relations be appended. 

This was the so-called Platt 
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Amendment, which has often been 
a target for anti-American propa¬ 
ganda in Cuba. It gave the United 
States the right to intervene for the 
preservation of Cuban independ¬ 
ence and of a government adequate 
for the maintenance of life, property 
and individual liberty. 

Americans hoped that they would 
never have to invoke the Platt 
Amendment. Unhappily there fol¬ 
lowed periodic deteriorations of 
Cuban political life, explosions and 
revolutions which made this ines¬ 
capable. There were several inter¬ 
ventions but always on the insistence 
of the Cubans themselves—some¬ 
times by those in power, more often 
by those who had been unjustly 
stripped of power. 

The first presidential election— 
probably the fairest in Cuban his¬ 
tory—^was held on December 13, 
1901. On the following May 20, the 
American flag was hauled down 
and the Cuban flag raised in its 
place. As a contemporary observer 
put it: “The world saw the un¬ 
wonted spectacle of a country liv¬ 
ing up to its solemn promise and 
turning over a coveted possession to 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

No doubt there were elements of 
political and economic self interest 
in the war of 1898, as there are in 
every war; but, contrary to Marxist 


theories, the actual intervention was 
not inspired by “capitalist im¬ 
perialism”—indeed, it occurred de¬ 
spite the strong opposition of Ameri¬ 
can business, finance and industry. 
“It was not the business community 
that was howling for war,” wrote 
one historian. “It was a crusading 
morality ... a populace wrathful 
over Spanish treatment of the 
Cubans.” 

Leading liberals of the time sup 
ported intervention. True, the so- 
called '‘yellow Press,” especially the 
New York newspapers of William 
Randolph Hcarst and Joseph Pulit¬ 
zer, went to fantastic Icnguis to in¬ 
flame American sentiment against 
Spain. But their lurid journalism 
paid off only because pro-Cuban 
emotion was alreadv so intense. 

j 

Total American investments in 
Cuba at the time were between 30 
and 50 million dollars. Thus the 
allegation frequently made by the 
Castro regime, that the United 
States plunged into war to protect 
this trifling stake, is nonsense. The 
first war budget amounted^ to 50 
million dollars; the total cost of the 
war was 250 million. 

These are the facts about the war 
of 1898. Ironically, it was this very 
liberation of the people of Cuba 
which today gives Fidel Castro the 
freedom to falsify history. 


cs/austina, an Italian, and her husband Jos^, a Spaniard, speak English 
fluently and beautifully. When 1 asked what language they used at home, 
Faustina replied, “We quarrel in Italian, make love in Spanish and do 
the budget in English.” —Contributed by f. N. D. 



rhists a shocking story Vnfoi Innately, it is not an unmual om ft happi 

all too Jreqmntl) 

Anon^moc ' 

jSnt iiRsi intimatjon I had that jinxluet stringt sounds of tluii 
ra someone wis in my house own I ittnhutcd this sound, »o< to 
™ was the clicking of the I itch some inntxtni c lusc 
on the door of my ground floor bed It w is jxih ips 20 mniiiii s 1 it< i 
room I am a professional woman, —it must hive been ilioiii inid 
m my 50’s Mv house is m a eoun night—th t the 1 itch i ittkd on m\ 
try district and, since my children bedroom door I got out of bid ind 
irc all mairitd, I live alone Ihcre started towirds the door, c tiling 
ire no neighbours within the sound out, \\ ho is it^ W ho is thi u'' 
of my voice, none in a [xisition to 1 wis hilfwiv icioss the KKim 
sec or take ahrm at any unusuil when the door wis ihiown o[>tn 
happenings in my house In boldh, ind 1 mm enured hilf 
our quiet little community, several eiouching He wts in his shirt 
women -widows like me - live sleeve s, ind he w is voiing J his w is 
done We had not eonsidcrcd that a nightmiie but it wis it il nul it 
we were in danger w is happening to me * 

This night, some time after I had As 1 stoixl thMe moment inly 
turned out the light, I thought I pirilysed, the min stiiighurud up 
heard movement outside, as if some to his full height ind eitipidud 
thing had brushed against the house himself upon me, foiting me biek 
Sitting up in bed, I looked out of across the itxrm to m\ bed Into mv 
the window. I saw nothing except mind cime the (trtiintv thit 1 wis 
my car beside the house in the going to die I con^entr ited ill my 
bright moonlight. A little later I foicc on hghtmg is long and as 
Heard the dull boom my heavy cel hard as I could 
lar door makes when it is opened. I saw his fiie ibiive mt, white m 
Still I was not alarmed Deer come the moonlight, and completely 
to my door Trees and old houses expressionless Ills hands came 

Condenttd from Ladtes Home Jourrud ^ j 
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down to my throat. I thought, 
“Now he will kill me.*’ I didn’t pro¬ 
pose to die tamely. Finding a 
strength I had not dreamt I possess¬ 
ed, I seized his hands and pulled 
them from my throat. That was the 
only deliberately hurtful gesture he 
made. I realized it was not his in¬ 
tention to kill me, at least not then. 

I managed several times to 
wriggle off the bed. He seized me 
and threw me back, but as he 
stoojxrd over me I lashed out at him 
with both feet. Once I slammed him 
against the dressing-table, then 
against the wall, so hard that the 
iron foot of the standard lamp was 
bent out of shape when he crashed 
against it. I can see him now on the 
floor, staring up at me with that ex¬ 
pressionless face. It was the first 
time in my life I had ever kicked 
anybody. 

Finally, he threw me down so 
hard that when my head hit the 
window sill I was partially dazed. I 
was half lying, half sitting against 
the wall, trying desperately to get 
my wits back, when my assailant 
suddenly collapsed on the floor. He 
staved there, leaning against the 
bed, making no further move to¬ 
wards me. 

The battle must have lasted for 
about half an hour. Somehow I 
knew now it was over. I m*ust have 
said something about not reporting 
the affair if he would leave the 
house at once. He snarled, “Yeah, 
you would just get me for breaking 
and entering,*’ and reeled off a 


string of charges to which he evi 
dently knew he had laid himself 
open. I stood up, and he made no 
move to stop me. 

Then he too got to his feet, 
and before my eyes I saw a new 
personality appear. The man who 
stood there seemed mature and 
poised. In his new mood he did not 
wish to harm me. The problem now 
was his fear that if he left me alive 
I would call the police. I earnestly 
.issured him that I would not- 
hoping to placate him and get him 
out of the house.' 

Wc walked into the kitchen, and 
he went to the sink for a drink of 
water. He exclaimed, in what 
seemed an agony of shame and self- 
loathing, “Would you believe that I 
was once married to a good 
woman.?” I said 1 could believe it. 

There was an awkward pause; 
then he said, “1 wish I could talk 


to you.” 

Perhaps this was where I made a 
mistake. Hesitating only briefly, 1 
replied that I would be ^ad to talk 
to him. 


I was shivering violently, partiv 
fiom nervous reaction, partly from 
cold. 1 had on only a night-dress and 
was barefoot. In a matter-of-fact 
voice I said, “I’m ^ing to get a 
dressing-gown and dippers.” 

I don’t know how I found the 
courage to go back into the bed 
room. I didn’t linger. I pulled a 
warm ^wn out of the cupboard. 
Not seeing my bedroom slippers, 1 
snatched up a pair of shoes. THbn 
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I went back to the kitchen. We sat 
down at the kitchen table facing 
each other. 

My work is in vocational guid 
ince, but 1 had never before dealt 
with a young person as deeply 
tioubled as this man So, even 
though I knew he might have killed 
me, and might still, I was not un 
touched by his plight—and in his 
present state he seemed capable of 
being helped. 

He told me he had been wander 
mg the roads for four days In an 
swer to my questions he said that he 
h id nowhere to go; that he would 
now go over to the railway and 
]ump on a goods train. He said he 
was sorry for uhat he had done and 
wished we could be frit nds He be 
trayed curiosity about me, asking 
who I was, what I did 

His trouble, he said, was that 
he had never been able* to adjust 
to society’s requirements. I asked if 
he had ever had anyone to help him 
with his problems He said hi had 
not. 

I learned later that a number of 
ittempts had been made to help 
hun. But perhaps, in a deeper sense, 
what he said was true. For it re 
quires moie than good intentions to 
get at the problems of a seriously 
disturbed person. 

Thus far his conversation had 
been completely rational. So I was 
quite unprepared for what he 
said next: **What 1 would like to 
know is, why have you been 
haunting me all my life^” 


Ay 

“\ou must he thinking of some 
one else,” I said “Your giand 
mother, prohibI> ” lor I had ken 
lasing great stress on the age dif 
ferente hetwten us 

“No, not mv grandmothci,’ he 
answered, i qutiulous note in his 
voice “At Ic 1st, 1 don’t think so ’’ 
His t ilk hteame discoiiTucted, and I 
could st( th it he w is losing eontiol 
Moving his he id in i lortuicd w iv, 
he Slid, oil wete cruel tome ^ou 
hurt me in there 

Then he begin to tilk in i flirt i 
tioiis manner, eompletclv it v in 
met with the dtfeicnic he hid 
iicentlv shown When I snd fiimlv, 
“1 he time h is tome foi \oii to go, ’ 
and stood up he, too, g»)r to Ins lict 
He apologized igiin foi his utions, 
told mt It hid helped him i git it 
deal to talk to mt ind iskcd im to 
kiss him gotxl bye Ht m idt i movi 
towards me, ind 1 sttpptd hick 

Now, is he stood thtic swiving i 
little, i foolish, iinctrt iin grin on his 
face, the full horroi of thi situition 
swept ovCl mt I double tl wht thti I 
could fight or talk m\ wi\ out i 
second time I siw only one tits 
f/ciate hope to gtt him out ol ilu 
house 

I gnsped him b\ the irms and 
rcsoluteU maichttl him towards the 
door SuiprisingK, he let me His 
body under m\ hands felt iigid He 
walked with the jerky step t>f a 
robot I rcaehed round him, turned 
the knob and opened the door 
wide Just then he turned and faced 
me. His arms clamped tightly 
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round me with the mechanical 
motion of a trap. For an instant that 
expression less face, with the round 
black holes for eyes, again looked 
into mine. 

But we were at the dcK>r, and it 
was open. I caught hold of the door¬ 
jamb and somehow pulled myself 
away. I ran out of the house to the 
road, faster than I’d ever run be¬ 
fore, and up the hill, crying, “Help, 
help!” 1 did not slacken my pace 
until 1 reached my nearest neigh¬ 
bours’ house, 'rhey telephoned the 
jx)lice. 

The police were at my door with¬ 
in 20 minutes. When they presented 
me with a large selection of photo¬ 
graphs of men who had criminal or 
sex-offence records, I easily identi¬ 
fied my assailant, whom 1 shall call 
Jack Smith. 

lie had been in three mental in¬ 
stitutions and had esc.iped from the 
third. One week later he was ar¬ 
rested, charged with housebreaking 
and attempted rape. 

While we were awaiting the trial, 

1 had a conversation with Jack 
Smith’s mother, a plcasant-looking 
woman slightly younger than my¬ 
self. She told me that Jack had been 
a promising student until he volun¬ 
teered for military service during 
the war—^before he was i8. His 
trouble began to show up after his 


tsrfmericans have more food to eat 
diets to i^eep them from eating it. 


release. It had been diagnosed as 
schizophrenia, btlt he had never ad¬ 
mitted that he was ill. 

After my encounter with him, 
Jack Smith was given a psychiatric 
examination and was found to be a 
split personality with delusions of 
persecution. He was sent to an insti¬ 
tution for the criminally insane. 

Would it be possible for him to 
get special treatment.? “The institu¬ 
tion is overcrowded and under¬ 
staffed,” I was told. “He’ll probably 
stay there for the rest of his life.” 

Yet men sometimes escape or arc 
released from these places, and re 
turn to society less able than ever to 
co|x: with their compulsions. Might 
Jack Smith one day return to terror¬ 
ize another victim,? 

I have asked myself this question 
many times. The answer leaves me 
deeply concerned. 

To Women—Some Words of 
Warning: 

Lock your house or flat doors at 
night. 

Insist on bright lighting and ade¬ 
quate police patrols in public places. 

A.sk for the installation of alarm 
bells in self-operated lifts. 

Keep away from isolated or un¬ 
savoury neighbourhoods even 
during the day, and do not hesitate 
to call for help. 


than any other people—and more 

—A.I.C. 
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Sir Thomas Belcham was rehearsing 
an orchestra 7 imc and again ht took 
the players through a particidar phrase 
in the score I inally he put down hi«> 
baton in exasperation “The hrst 
trombone is pi lying the middle bars 
too loudly I” he thundereel 
“But, sir, the first trombonist hasn’t 
arrived yet,” said a timorous flutist 
“Very well, then,” said the irascible 
Sir Thomas “When the first trombon 
ist does arrive, tell him he is playing 
too loudly ” —Daily Mail I ondon 

Back in 1934 country postman 

in Northern Idaho finally had to ad 
mit that his Model T Ford had made 
Its last trip. He couldn’t hnd a good 
second hand one, and the Model A 
with Its new gear change seemed too 
much for him. Besides, he hadn’t the 
money for a new car. 

1 was working on a ranch then, and 
decided to write to Henry Ford ask 
ing if he could get another Model T 
and arrange payments for my friend. 

Nothing happened for three months, 
and we’d given up hope. But one day 
our town’s three carriage tram had an 


addition—a flat car on which was 
perched in solitary splendour a new 
1924 Model T bedecked with ribbons. 
On the steering wheel was an cn 
vtlopc addressed to the postman and 
in It a card which read, “From one 
pioneer to another Compliments of 
Htnrv hord ” 

e ontnbutc 1 l»> Kobtit 1 orrett 

US StcRtiARi of Defence Thomas 
CiaUs was labouring late with 
Admiral Arlcigh Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations “I’d like to keep 
on working, Aileigh,” Gites said 
shortly after 7 p m, ‘ but I’ve g<*t to 
show up at one of those awful black 
tic uinncrs ” 

“I know,” grinned Burke ‘ I’m 
yeur host / A 

Jambs Thurber’s favourite story about 
John MeNulty, the writei, deals with 
the time McNulty was hrtd by a news 
editor with ulcers 

The next day a meek McNulty 
approached the cditoi with, I sup 
pose, since I was fired, there’s a 
vacancy ” 

He was told that his reasoning was 
correct “Then I’d like to apply for the 
job,” McNulty said He got it 

h irl Wilson 

Physic IS r Dr James Van Allen, dis 
coverer of the Van Allen radiation 
7onts in space, was lecturing to fellow 
scientists on the hazards that these 
would present to space travellers Dur 
ing question time he was asked if he 
knew of any practical use for them. 

“Well,” said Van Allen, “I’ve been 
making a good living from them for 
two years.” 

Contributed by Dr EuRrne Levin 

«7 
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In sculptor Lorado Taft’s studio a 
group of apprentices and students 
were discussing with Taft’s guest, 
novelist Thornton Wilder, what made 
a genius. Someone remarked that a 
genius was either mad or had some¬ 
thing wrong with him. “Always,” said 
Taft quietly, “there is something 
wrong with an oyster when it pro¬ 
duces a pearl.” —Contributed by M. S. H. 

America’s Ambassador to Japan, 
Douglas MacArthur II, served as 
Counsellor of the State Department 
under the late John Foster Dulles. 
Like Dulles, MacArthur is a hard 
worker. 

Once when Dulles telephoned the 
MacArthurs’ home asking for Doug, 
Mrs^ MacArthur mistook him for an 
aide and snapped irately, “MacArthur 
is where MacArthur always is, week¬ 
days, Saturdays, Sundays and nights 
—in that office!" 

Within minutes, MacArthur got a 
telephoned order from Dulles: “Go 
home at once, boy. Your home front is 
crumbling.” —t.e. 

Amy Lowell, the poet, held a low 
opinion of the Cabots, one of the lead¬ 
ing families of Boston, Massachusetts, 
her home town. She would never ac¬ 
cept an invitation if Cabots were to 
be among the guests. Each year it was 
Miss Lowell’s practice to sail for 
Europe aboard the old Devonian. Her 
departure was as much an event in 
Bc^on as the ^ opening of the sym¬ 
phony season or the first lilacs in the 
Fenway. Therefore, one June day 
when ships-news repQrters saw Miss 
Lowell disembarking from the De¬ 
vonian, just before sailing time—bag, 
baggage maid—they converg^ 


upon her. Why wasn’t she sailing? 

“1 just happened to look at the sail 
ing list,” she declSred. “A good thing. 
There are i6 Cabots aboard the De 
vonian this trip and God isn’t going 
to miss any such opportunity.” 

—^Luciui Beebr 

UproN Sinclair’s My Lifetime in Let¬ 
ters included this brief comment from 
H. L. Mencken: “I find your note on 
my return from Europe. As always, 
you are right—save in matters of poli 
tics, sociology, religion, finance, eco 
nomics, literature and the exact 
science^.” — M. P 


Charles Laughton w'ls on tour giv¬ 
ing dramatic readi'igs and stopped 
overnight in our college town. The 
hotel 
cured 

such a celebrity. But the new night 
clerk, not recognizing Laughton be 
cause of his crumpled attire, gave the 
actor a small room in the older part of 
the hotel. Laughton’s handsome, well- 
dressed chaufteur, however, got de 
luxe accommodation. And not a 
word of complaint from the amused 
Mr. Laughton. 

—Contributed by Mildred Nelson 


management was greatly hon- 
to receive reservations from 


A YOUNG lady working for the United 
Nations calltm on Dag Hammarskjold 
before departing for a trip to Sweden. 
“Sir, I’m sorry to take up youi time 
when you are so busy,” she said. “But 
I’ve never seen you personally, and 
when I get to Sweden I might be em¬ 
barrassed if your countrymen ask me 
whether I know you.” 

*Tm glad you’ve come,” he relied. 
“I’ll be in Sweden shortly after your 
visit—and people are sure to ask me 
whether I know you" — C. c. b. 
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The Farm Horse that 


to Glory 


Piiti II' Ki NiiAitnr 


The almost incredible sto^ of Snow 
Man—and the young Dutch fanner 
who soMd him from the slaughter¬ 
house and rode Jam to gloiy 


y yoi’ had been one of the 
ijjCKX) spectators at the U.S. 
National Horse Show in New 
York’s Madison Square CJarden on 
November 7 last year, you would 
have experienced an unexpectedly 
moving moment. In the middle of 
the evening the arena was cleared, 
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the lights were dimmed and the 
band struck up a triumphal march. 
All eyes followed a spotlight to¬ 
wards the west end of the ring. 

There a big grey horse—obvious¬ 
ly not a thoroughbred—appeared, 
preceded by Bve small children. As 
a fair young man and his wife led 
the horse to the centre of the huge 
arena, the audience rose and began 
clapping. In a moment the applause 
was deafening. The young couple 
and their children beamed and 
bowed their thanks, the horse 
stamped his feet, and the thunder¬ 
ous clapping went on and on. 

The horse was Snow Man, and 
he Was being declared the Profes¬ 
sional tlorsemen’s Association 
champion in open jumping—one of 
the highest honours the horse-show 
world has to bestow. That he and 
his owners, the handsome de Leyer 
family, were being so wildly cheered 
was enough to make even the cold¬ 
est cynic believe in fairy tales. 

For, less than four years before, 
Snow Man had been on his way to 
the slaughter-house, a tired farm 
horse that nobody seemed to want 
or care about. Fortunately, some¬ 
body did care—^and this is the story 
of that caring. 

One wintry Monday in February 
1956, 28-ycar-old Harry dc Leyer 
set out from his small riding stable 
at St. James, Long Island, for the 
weekly horse auction in New Hol¬ 
land, Pennsylvania. Harry had been 
brought up on a farm in the Nether¬ 
lands and had always loved horses. 


In 1950 he married his childhood 
sweetheart, Joanna Vermeltfoori, 
and they went to the United States. 
With only a smattering of English, 
and 160 dollars (Rs. 760), Harry 
and Joanna first tried tobacco farm 
ing in North Carolina, then worked 
on a horse farm in Pennsylvania. 
Soon the two young Nether- 
landers had a few horses of their 
own, and within five years Harry 
was offered the job of riding master 
at the Knox School for Girls on 
Long Island. Now the father ol 
three children, he was interested, of 
course, in doing anything he could 
to build security for his family. 

When Harry headed for the 
Pennsylvania horse auction that 
February day, he was intending to 
add to his stable for the use of the 
school. He arrived late, however; 
most of the horses had been sold. 
Wandering outside, he saw sever.il 
sorry-looking animals being loaded 
into a butcher’s van. These were the 
“killers”—^worn-out working horses 
that nobody wanted, except the 
meat dealer. The sight made Harrs 
sad. He felt pity for any horse, how 
ever useless, that could not live out 
his last years in a green pasture. 

Suddenly Harry spotted a big 
grey gelding plodding up the ramp- 
The horse was thick-set, but lighter 
than the others, and there was a 
spirited pitch to his ears, a bright 
ness in his eyes. 

Unaccountably, on instinct alone, 
de Leyer calleo to the loader to 
bring the horse back down. 
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“You mad?” said the meat deal¬ 
er. “He*s just an old farm horse.” 

Probably, Harry thought. The 
animal’s ribs showed, his coat was 
matted with dirt and manure, there 
were sores on his legs. Still, there 
was something about him . . . 

“How much do you want for 
him?” dc Lcyer asked. 

I'hat’s how it all started. Harry 
de Leyer got him for 8o dollars. 

The whole de Leyer family was 
out to greet the horse next day. 
Down the ramp of the van he came, 
stumbling over his big feet. He 
looked Slowly around, blinking in 
the bright winter sun. Then, ankle- 
deep in snow, covered with shaggy 
white hair, he stood still as a statue. 
One of the children said, “He looks 
just like a snow man.” Hence—his 
name. 

They all set about turning Snow 
Man into a horse again. First they 
clipped him lighdy, and then they 
washed him—^three times. After a 
while the blacksmith came. Finally, 
cleaned and shod, Snow Man was 
ready for his hrst training session 
as a riding horse. 

Harry laid a dozen thick wooden 
poles on the ground, spacing them 
a few feet apart. To wdk across the 
network of poles a horse had to lift 
his feet high and space his steps. 
When Snow Man tried it, poles dew 
in all directions, and he stumbled 
and swayed. 

But Snow Man learned quickly. 
By spring he was carrying the 
novice riders at Knox, and some of 


the girls even began asking for him 
in preference t» the better-looking 
horses. 

When school closed that summer. 
Harry de Leyer made what might 
have been the biggest mistake of 
his life: he sold wSnow Man to a 
doctor in the neighbourhood for 
double his money, on the undei 
standing that the doctor would not 
sell Snow Man, except back to him. 
After all, Harry told himself, hi 
was in the horse business. 

Now Snow Man began showing 
a side that had not previously come 
to light. He insisted on jumping the 
doctor’s fences, no matter how high 
they were raised, and coming hpmc 
—cross-country over Helds, through 
lawns and flower-beds. Irate citizen 
called the police. The doctor waj. 
glad to let de Leyer have Snow Man 
back. 

The feeling was mutual. For in 
some strange way dc Leyer had 
come to believe that he*and Snow 
Man shared a common destiny. Sol 
emnly he promised himself nevci 
again to part with the horse. 

Now, with the indication that 
Snow Man liked to jump, de Leyei 
began giving him special schooling 
as a jumper. With kindness and 
hard work, he helped Snow Man 
over tougher and tougher obstacles. 
Finally, in the spring of 1958, he de 
cided to put the big my to his first 
real test—at the Sands Point Horse- 
Show on Long Island, where 
would compete with some of the top 
open jumpers in ^n^ica. 
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Incredibly, out on the Sands Point 
jump course Snow Man seemed 
able to do no wrong. Again and 
again spectators held their breath, 
expecting the ungainly-looking ani¬ 
mal to come crashing down on the 
bars—but he never did. By nightfall 
on the second day of the three-day 
show he had achieved the seemingly 
impossible: he had tied for the lead 
in the Open Jumper Division with 
a great old campaigner named 
Andante. 

Then, with success so close, on his 
final jump of the day Snow Man 
landed with his feet too close to¬ 
gether, and a back hoof slashed his 
right foreleg. By tomorrow it would 
be swollen and stiff. But dc Leyer 
isn’t one to give up easily. He cut 
a section out of a tyre tube, slipped 
it over Snow Man’s injured leg like 
a sock, tied up the bottom and filled 
the top with ice. All night long he 
kept the improvised sock full of 
fresh ice, and told Snow Man over 
and over again how they would win 
next day. 

When morning came, the leg was 
neither stiff nor swollen. And on the 
final round of the day Snow Man 
beat the mighty Andante! 

Harry de Leyer now saw that he 
had a potential champion—^possi¬ 
bly even a national champion. But 
giving Snow Man a chance to prove 
it meant getting into the horse-show 
game in earnest, driving to a new 
show each week-end, putting up big 
entry fees, riding his heart out-—a 
long, tiring summer and autumn 


that could end in little reward. 
Moreover, a spot^on Harry’s tongue 
had begun to hurt, and to worry 
him. It would be easier to forget 
about championships. Still, after 
talking it over, Harry and Joann.i 
decided that Snow Man deserved a 
try. 

So, to Connecticut they went. 
Snow Man won at the Fairfield 
Horse Show and at Lakeville. Then 
to Branchville, New Jersey—bur 
Harry was in no condition to ride a 
winnei". His tongue had begun to 
bother him badly and he had scarce 
ly eaten for a week; Snow Man had 
a bad day. Blaming himself for the 
big jumper’s first loss, Harry de 
Leyer drove home that Sunday 
night gritting his teeth against the 
pain. 

On Monday he went to a doctor. 
On Tuesday he entered a Long 
Island hospital to have a tumour ic- 
moved from his tongue. On Satur 
day he got the laboratory report, 
the tumour was malignant. It was 
the end of the life he had known, the 
end of Snow Man’s quest for glorv. 

Harry drove to the Smithtown 
Horse Show, a few miles from In'* 
home, making plans to sell hi» 
horses. But somehow he would keep 
Snow Man. The horse would be 
turned out to pasture. 

Sitting at the show, de Leyn 
heard his name announced over the 
loud-speaker: he was to go home 
immediately. Harrv’s first thought 
was: the children! His second: > 
fire! He sped home, wondering huw 
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much more a man could take. But run a cleaner course. Slowly he 
when he turned into the drive, the headed for the first jump. De Leycr 
children were playing in the gardc(2 nudged him with his knees, and the 
and there sto(^ the house. Joanna big grey exploded over it. Now up 
was close to hysteria, however. A and over Snow Man went, and up 
message had come from the hospital and over again. Over the brush 
that Harry’s laboratory report had jump, over the chicken coop, the 
been mixed up with another; the hog’s-back, the bull’s-eye, the 
tumour was not malignant! striped panel. There were a few 

“All of a sudden,” Harry says, touches, but far fewer than First 
“my life was handed back to me.” Chance had ipade. Finally he ap 
From then on, the summer and proached the last jump. . 
early autumn became one happy Now Harry de Leyer sat up in 
rush towards more and more cham- the saddle and threw the reins across 
pionships at important shows. And the horse’s neck. He was showing, 
nnally it was November, time for for everyone to see, that it was ntjt 
the biggest show o^ all—the Na- he who was responsible for this 
tional at Madison Square Garden, great performance, that it was the 
The National Horse Show lasts horse. Snow Man rumbled up to 
eight days. Horses that lack either that final jump, and he thrust and 
consistency or stamina are weeded he sailed and it was done! An oj^d 
out long before the final night. After and unpedigrced farm horse' had 
seven days Snow Man was tying in won it all—the National Horse ^ 
the Open Jumper Division with a Show Open Jumper Championship, 
chestnut mare. First Chance. the Professional Horsemen’s Associ 

For their jump-off on the eighth ation Trophy and the American 
day the course was long and intri- Horse Shows Association High 
cate. It wove around the Garden Score Award. He was decUrei^ 
oval in four overlapping loops; it “Horse of the -Year” in open 
included quick turns and changes jumping.- * 

of direction—combinations which Then, last year. Snow Man w.is 
call for perfect timing and co-ordi- “Horse df the ,Yeai” once mort* 
nation. And if you had been one o&the vas*^ 

First Chance went first. Whether crowd that filled Madison Square 
it was the tenseness of the moment. Garden that November evening tn 
the wear and tear from so many watch the de Leyer family and 
days of jumping, or the difficulties their big grey receive the ovation, 
of the course, no one can be sure. At you, too, wotild have stood ... and 
any rate. First Chance “knocked” clapped . . . and perhaps even 
several barriers. cried—^for the victory of a horst 

Now it was up to Snow Man to and a man who careo. 
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Vital Message 


Trust thyselfwas his creed. "Hitch your wagon to a star” 
he said —and said it first—together with many 
other treasured aphorisms 


N A winter day roo years ago, 
a tall, gangling gentleman 
with a sharply chiselled, 
squarc'jawed fate sat wrapped in a 
heavy buffalo robe in a rowing-boat 
crossing the icy waters of the Missis¬ 
sippi. Unmindful of the cold, his 
blue eyes sparkling with interest, he 
questioned his companions—fron¬ 
tier farmers and traders—about their 
work, their opinions. This was 
America’s foremost philosopher, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, on his way 
to keep a lecture appointment in a 
small frontier town. 

Whatever the weather or travel 
conditions, Emerson always ^t 
through to keep his lecture dates. No 
audience was too small or too remote 
for this man, who expounded his 
great philosophy of individualism in 
98 


By Bruce Bliven 

the roughly-built meeting halls of a 
pioneer nation. 

When I was 16, the English teacher 
in m\ Iowa home town gave me as 
a reading assignment: “The most 
famous essay ever written by Ameri 
ca’s leading philosophic thinker.” 
After supper I settled down at the 
dining-room table by the paraffin 
lamp and opened the book^at “Self- 
Reliance,” by Ralph Waldo Emer¬ 
son. 

The words 1 read struck my mind 
like a blow: “To believe your own 
thought, to believe that what is true 
for you in your private heart is true 
for all men—that is genius ... The 
virtue most sought aner is conform¬ 
ity. Whoso woiud be a man must be 
a nonconformist... An institution 
is the lengthened shadow of one 
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man . . . Nothing is at last sacred 
but the integrity of your own mind 
... A foolish consistency is the hob¬ 
goblin of little minds . . . Trust thy¬ 
self: every heart vibrates to that 
iron string.” 

Almost every sentence was worth 
an hour’s thought. I felt as though a 
wise elder hnjther had laid his hand 
on my shoulder and was telling me 
--and so beautifully!—things I 
needed to know. 

That first impression of Emerson 
has stayed with mo. I have gone 
hack to his writings again and again 
for more than half a century, and 
never picked up any page of them 
without finding something as true as 
the ancient hills and as modern as 
next week. 

Many of Emerson’s phrases have 
become commonplace: “Hitch your 
wagon to a star,” “All mankind 
loves a kjver,” “Nothing great was 
ever achieved without enthusiasm.” 
He was pre-eminent in shaping the 
American mind and its characteris¬ 
tic outlook—optimistic, practical, 
self-reliant. The poet Robert Frost 
calls Emerson one of the four great¬ 
est men America has ever produced, 
a peer of Washington, Lincoln and 
Jefferson. Psychologist William 
James rightly predicted, “Posterity 
will reckon him a prophet.” 

“Self-Reliance” is his most fam¬ 
ous essay, and this characteristic was 
the heart of Emerson’s philosophy 
and of his own spirit. He spent'his 
life urging people to exercise their 
powers to the full. To the individual 


he says: Cast out fear; rely on your 
own inner resource^; trust life and 
it will repay your trust. You can do 
better than you believe you can. 

Emerson learned this philosophy 
from the early American pioneers, 
independent, optimistic, practical 
builders of a rough new nation who 
were, at the same time, conscious 
heirs of 200 years of democratic 
tradition and philosophy. Emerson 
listened to them, drawing out their 
views on many matters. Late into 
his life, he would roll up his sleeves 
and help the farm hands in the 
fields, for the chance to talk to 
them. “I like people who can do 
things,” he wrote. 

Emerson believed that every man 
has something to contribute to all. 
He charmed humble people, despite 
the profundity of his lectures. A 
ch.irwoman who always attended 
his lectures in his home town of 
('oncord, Massachusetts, confessed 
that she didn’t understand him— 
“but I like to go and see him stand 
up there and look as though he 
thought everyone was as good as he 

IS. 

Nearly every winter for 40 years 
Emerson made a long, exhausting 
lecture tour throughout the North¬ 
east of America and, later, the 
Middle West. It was from these 
talks that he developed and after¬ 
wards published his great essays: 
“Nature,” “Beauty,” “Experience,” 
“Friendship,” and so on. He re¬ 
ceived very little money for his 
speeches. “I lecture only for 
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F.A.M.E.—Fifty And My Ex¬ 
penses,” he used to say. And if his 
fees were small, the admission 
charges were t(xj. One audience got 
both Emerson and an oyster supper 
for a dollar. 

Yet Emerson gave encouragement 
and support to many of the great 
figures of American literature and 
philosophy. He kept the wolf away 
from the dexir of Hronson Alcott, 
a hopelessly impractical, garrulous 
philosopher with <i brood of daugh¬ 
ters (one of whom, i..ouis.i May, 
wrote the immortal Little Women). 
He always found work to support 
the indigent philosopher, Henry 
David Thoreau. His encouragement 
of Walt Whitman was decisive in 
bringing that great pwt forward 
(“I was simmering, simmering, 
simmering. P^merson brought me to 
a boil,” Whitman wrote). 

With his friends, Emerson started 
an illustrious luncheon club: the 
Saturday Cvlub. Members included 
I Icnry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
James Russell Lowell, Nathaniel 
flawthornc, the Swiss naturalist, 
Louis Agassi/, and Oliver WVndell 
Holmes. It needed a giant to be 
first in such a group; and no one 
cjucstioned that this was Emerson’s 
role. Hut he could be laughed at 
on occasion. Once at a club meet¬ 
ing he was arguing with Agassiz: 
“Some of us believe with Kani that 
time is merely a subjective form of 
human thought, having no objec¬ 
tive existence.” Then, looking at his 
watch, he added hastily, “Good 


Heavens! The Concord train goes 
in 15 minutes! He departed on the 
run, leaving the other members 
shaking with laughter. 

In his youth, Emerson gave few 
hints of his future greatness. A 
sickly and seemingly unimaginative 
child, Waldo was the only one of 
five sons for whom his widowed 
mother had no great hopes. At 
school he was a dull scholar who 
confessed his dread of “tomorrow’s 
merciless lessons.” Weak in CJreck 
and hating mathematics, he did 
poorly in the memorization by rote 
that then passed as education. Yet at 
Harvard, through which he worked 
his way, he managed to read the 
complete works of a score of the 
world’s great writers and philoso¬ 
phers. His favourite, Plato, he used 
to read while snuggled under 
blankets in his unheated room. 

One thing may account for his in¬ 
terest. Even as a small child, he was 
talked to and treated completely as 
an adult, particularly by his Aunt 
Mary, the chief intellectual influ 
ence in his young life. Recent studies 
of great men have shown that often 
they were forced from the begin 
ning to stand on tiptoe, so to speak, 
in intellectual matters. 

After graduating from university, 
Emerson spent a few unhappy years 
as a schoolteacher and as a minister. 
His wife and two beloved brothers 
died. His life was frugal and poor 
... and sdll his spirit soared. 

It was in 1835, the year of his sec¬ 
ond marriage, that he made his 
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courageous decision: to spend the 
rest of his life in the expression of 
pure thought, and to rely on this 
activity scjfnchow to earn a living. 
He settled in Concord,, near Boston, 
and from his quiet study there for 
half a century came the explosive 
thoughts that reverberated round 
the world. 

Beginning when he was a young 
man Emerson got up at 5 a.ra. to 
write his thoughts for half an hour 
or an hour in the journal he c.illed 
his “savings bank.” Later he in¬ 
dexed and cross indexed the ideas, 
and from these pages drew his lec¬ 
tures and b<x)ks. The result is a style 
packed with meat. I have found that 
I appreciate him more if I read him 
in small doses—a few [)ages to think 
about before going to bed—or if f 
read the essays aloud, .is Emerson 
read them, to friends. 

From these readings I have 
gleaned many useful ideas. Here are 
some of them: 

Life Is an Ecstasy. Emerson’s 
most exciting discewery is that being 
alive is an almost unbearable pleas¬ 
ure. All things that live, he felt, 
participate in the Divine (Conscious¬ 
ness. It is only because of sloth and 
habit that we grow dull and cease to 
feel the ecstasy. Even when things 
were at their worst, as after the 
death of one he loved, Emerson 
never wavered in this belief. “I em¬ 
brace absolute life,” he said, mean¬ 
ing the sour as well as the sweet, the 
incomprehensible as well as that 
which is made plain. 


Surely this is one of Emerson’s 
most practical messages. Most of us 
fail to enjoy life as it goes along; 
some of the best moments are dulled 
by our cares and anxieties. How 
helpful if we remember that every 
moment is a glorious gift of (jtxl! 
Our worries then fall into |icrsf>cc- 
tivc as the petty things they are. 

Trust the Universal Harmony. 
Believing that all consciousness is 
part of the Divine Mind, Emerson 
therefore felt that a man may trust 
his owri thought, f<jr it is divine. 
And he may trust the world, too, f(jr 
the universe is governed by the con¬ 
sciousness of which we are all part. 
Once you have “accepted your own 
law,” he wrote, “all omens are gt)od, 
all men your allies, all parts of life 
take order and beauty.” 

Find the Harmony Through Na¬ 
ture. 'I'he key to happiness, he in¬ 
sisted, is to keep your mind in tunc 
with the Divine Mind, your life in 
tune with the universe. And the 
most useful exercise for this is to 
contemplate nature, seeing the 
beauty in it. Emerson himself, when 
at home, would go out to his woods 
by Walden Pond at least once a day, 
to stare into the water and watch 
the grass blow, and to brood on hj^ 
brotherhood with all things that 
live. It was at these moments he 
wrote some of his most memorable 
lines. 

Emerson put great signiBcance on 
responding to nature’s beauty—for 
he believed that it leads to goodness. 
“Truth and goodness and beauty,” 



lie wrote, “arc but different faccj. of 
the same All.” In Paris during the 
revolution of 1848, he noted that the 
trees on the Ixiulcvards had been cut 
ilown for barricades. “At the end *)1 
.1 year,” he observed driU, “we shall 
take account and sec if the Revolu¬ 
tion was worth the trees.” 

Trust Yourself. £mers<jn felt the 
•ndividual should have complete 
confidence in his place in the world. 
“Self trust is the first secret of sue 
Less.” Over and over again he em¬ 
phasized that “sin is when a man 
... is untrue to his own constitu¬ 
tion.” 

He urged his audiences to strike 
out boldly in life. Use \our irnag 
ination; “You could never prove to 
the mind of the most ingenious mol¬ 
lusc that such a creature as a whale 
was possible.” Age need be no im¬ 
pediment: “We do n«Jt count a 
man’s years until he has nothing else 
to count.” 

lJue Dangerously. Urging self- 
trust, Hmerson summoned his list¬ 
eners to take risks, to defy the views 
of those about them, if need be. 
There was one subject that moved 
him to open defiance of the authori¬ 
ties—Negro slavery. Jn 1850, when 
the U.S; Oingrcss enacted the Fugi- 
. tivc Slave Law, which destroyed all 
civil liberties for a runaway slave 
captured in the North, Emerson 
.spoke out against “this filthy enact¬ 
ment”: “I will not obey it, by God.” 

>• He was booed and hissed off the 
'platform by a crowd that didn’t 
share his views—^in Boston, of all 


tos 

places. But Emenson was unmoved, 
lie was an optimist but aLso a realist 
who siiw all too painfully how far* 
shc»rt of the ideal his America some^ 
times fell. 

You Are Better Than You Thinly. 
“In all my lectuies I have taught one 
doctrine,” Emerson said, “namely, 
the infinitude of the private man.” 

He uigeii on all his listeners a 
healtln iciognition of their own 
value. “If the single man pl.int him¬ 
self indomitably on his instinct,” he 
thundered, “and there abide, the 
huge Wiirld will come around to 
him.” Yet most men underiatc 
themselves. He SLolded his lecture 
audiciiLi's lor being unwilling to 
“•ay noble things” waiting to hear 
.soineoiie else say them. People at 
heart are liner than thev date admit 
to ea* h other. 

There /> Some Good tn Everyone: 
Find It! “'IVust thysc’lf” is one side 
of the coin, 'fhe otlier \s to trust the 
WLsdom and integrity of others. For 
if you believe, as Emcison did, in 
the divinity of the human mind, 
then you must lecogni/c that all 
.human beings share the divine 
spark, however different or strange 
they may seem to be. 

£m<'ison insisted (h.it the rxld 
characters who sought him out were 
entitled to be he.ud. He wanted 
people to be allowed to be different, 
to express their true character. “I’he 
charm of life is this variety of 
genius, these contra.sts and flavours 
by which Heaven has modulated the 
identity of truth.” 


EMERSON'S VITAL MESSAGE FOR TODAY 
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Scorn Material Things. “Things 
arc in the saddle, and ride man¬ 
kind,” Emerson observed. “Why 
should you renounce your right to 
Ir.ivcrse the starlit deserts of truth 
f(jr the premature comforts of an 
acre, house and barn? . . . Make 
y<jurself necessary to the world and 
mankind will give you bread . . . 
KiLhes and poverty are a thick or 
thill costume; and our life—the life 
of all of us—^identical.” 

At a lime when he needed money 
badly the Salem Lyceum offered 
him a gtxjd fee to lecture, “provided 
no .illusions arc made to religious 
controversy, or other exciting topics 
upon which the public mind is hon¬ 
estly divided.” Emerson replied the 
same day, “I am really sorry that any 
jKTSon in Salem should think me 
capable of accepting an invitation so 
encumbered.” 

Always Try Your Hardest. Emer¬ 
son drove himself remorselessly. Far 
into old age, he travelled thousands 
of miles every winter to fulfil his 
lecture engagements, speaking night 
after night in draughty halls that 
were always too hot or too cold, 
then racing on to the next town. 
When at home he shut himself up 


for long hours each day in his study, 
where he produced not only his ten 
major bcxiks and scores of magazine 
articles and lectures, but the million 
words and more of his Journal, 
“Without halting, without rest. 
Lifting Better up to Best.” 

“Like the New England soil,” he 
observed, “my talent is g(X)d only 
whilst I work it ... | Artists] like 
bees must put their lives into the 
sting they give. What is man goixl 
for without enthusiasm? . . . He 
who ha« put forth his total strength 
in fit actions has the richest return 
of wisdom.” 

Cyonstantly he urged people to try 
the difficult. “What if you do fail 
and get fairly rolled in the dirt once 
or twice ? Up again, you shall never 
be so afraid of a tumble ... Try the 
rough water as well as the smooth; 
rough water can teach lessons worth 
knowing.” 

America’s great philosopher died 
in 1882, at the age of 79. Yet his 
ideas remain as valid today as when 
they first thrilled mankind. Above 
all, he teaches us that human per¬ 
sonality is sacred and inviolable, the 
most important thing in the world. 
It is a lesson which humanity needs. 


Answering Service 

^lE PORTER was alone in the prescription department of a chemist’s 
when the phone rang. He answered with a confident “Hello.” 

“Do you have tincture of trinitrosulphate in aqueous solution?” the 
caller asked. 

“Mister,” replied the porter after a moment’s pause, “when I said 
‘hello’ I told you ail I know.” —John Feeback 
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Thousands oi- flash bulbs ga\c their 
lives for her (ir w <7) A pianist 
clawing his way through a crescendo 
iF s) Starlets trying to bust their 
v^ay into the limelight (Willue Rt>iuin) 
The yawn of a new day (H m ) 
Mournful tugs arguing with the 
fog(\ D) Children growing, grow 
ing, gone (P o ) 

Verdant Vernacular I’m tired well 
into next month (b w) I lay down 
on the bed and turned myself ofl 
(H K.) Ginger ale tastes like bees 
sound (D M) He could ilways 
beer up under misfortunc(VfarLekne c o\) 
No, he was never married—^ht’s 
just a self made mouse (ir s /) 

The Young Idea Underneath a 
chalked pavement sign which read 
‘Tommy loves Helen,” a childish 
hand had written “Unconhrmed re 
port” (H s) A little girl who was 
late for school explained to the teacher, 
T was walking behind a slow dog” 
(A p) The hardest job some children 
face IS learning good manners without 
sceinjg any (/ u M) Youngster m 
pet shop “I want the puppy with the 
happy ending” 

Crach^ng the Qutp Any man who 
says he can see through women is 
missing a lot (Harold Coffin) A popu 
lar song is one that makes us all think 
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1 his tiadition started at noon tod ly' 
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can look in the top drawer and find 
her husband’s socks that aren’t there 
(Dm Bennett) Inflation when 

people who used to say money isn’t 
everything say its hardly anything 
(F K > Disappointing detective 

story Thud and blunder {T h Dy 
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Swiftly a mask is clappcKi on the patient's face and tired lungs breathe 
in deep draughts of the resuscitating gas. With a tired but happy sigh 
the surgeon peels off his gloves. The drama is over—another operation 
is successful—another life saved. 

For twentyfive years Indian Oxygen have shouldered the responsibility for 
manufacturing and supplying medical and therapeutic gases. In addition, 
Indian Oxygen have provided the medical profession in India with modem 
gas therapy equipment and the service necessary for its maintenance. 
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Herty exclusively told for the first time^ is the dramatic 
story behind one of Americans most tightly guarded secrets 
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By jui.KS BtRGMAV 


■ NE DAY three years ago, a U.S. 
Air Force pilot flying 8o,(kx) 
feet above the Atlantic sud¬ 
denly felt the sickening “whump” 
of his jet engine flaming-out. As the 
crippled plane slanted down to¬ 
wards the foam crests more than 15 
miles below, the pilot switched his 
radio to an air force emergency fre¬ 
quency, pressed his microphone 
button and called, “Mayday. May- 
day. Jet six eight two. Flame-out 300 
miles east of Bermuda.” 

Since jets, with their small wines, 
usually glide “like stones,” the 
tower at Kindlcy Air Force Base in 


Bermuda hurriedly asked the pilot 
for a more exact position report be¬ 
fore he ejected and parachuted into 
the ocean. “Can land safely,” the 
pilot informed an astonished tower. 
“Need radar vector to your I'leld.” 

Some 40 minutes later, Kindley 
airmen watched in disbelief as the 
strangest-looking aircraft they had 
ever seen landed neatly after gliding 
300 miles. It had the sleek body of 
the new Century-series jets, but the 
biggest wings ever seen on a jet— 
bigger than on many bombers. 

That incident at Kindley was per¬ 
haps the first substantial hint of the 
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existence, and fantastic capability, of 
the U'2“One of the United Stites’ 
most tightly guarded secrets from 
icy54 to J9f»o. Not until two U-2’s 
crashed within 24 hours in America 
two years ago did the U.S. Air 
Force release any information about 
the plane, and then only a tiny bit. 

The plane was described as a 
“high-altitude weather reconnais¬ 
sance” aircraft with a top speed of 
about Goo miles per hour. And it 
could lly at altitudes of 50,000 feet. 
The first fact was true; the second 
was also true—as far as it went. The 
U-2 could flv at 50,000 feet. But this 
jet-p )wcied glider could also fly at 
well above 70,000 feet for as long 
as six hours—a performance un¬ 
matched by any other operational 
aircraft. 

Then the security lid was clamped 
down again on the U 2, and was 
held tight until la.st May, when U-2 
pilot Francis Clary Powers came to 
grief near Sverdlovsk in Russia. Part 
of the U 2 story, in fact, is still top- 
secret, but this much can be told: 

T'he U-2 was Ixirn during the 
summer of 1954 restlessly 

inventive mind of Clarence John¬ 
son, head of Advanced Develop¬ 
ment Projects for Lockheed Air¬ 
craft Corporation. Johnson is an 
impassioned non-conformist who 

JuLts Bergman has been a specialist Ameri¬ 
can broadcaster on aviation and rocket science 
for the past six yeais. In preparing this 
article he had the assistance of the U.S. .\ir 
t'oicc and Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 


has a brilliant record of acjiicvement. 
During the w;ir he directed the 
building of America’s first jet, the 
F-80, and got it flying in 141 days— 
a job considered impossible. After 
watching U.S. jet fighters battle it 
out with the vSoviet-built Mi(i-i5’s 
in the Korean conflict, he designed 
the F-104 Starfighter, then the fast- 
est^planc in the air—1,500 miles pei 
hour. 

Early in 1954, West eager 

for more intelligence data on Soviet 
Russia, Johnson began to work on 
the U-2. No foreign plane had re 
connoitred Soviet soil since the Sec 
ond World War. It was known that 
the Russians were leaping forward 
with missiles and first-class super 
sonic jets. But just how far had they 
gone? Where did they build, test 
and operate their rockets? Where 
were their atomic plants, submasine 
bases, industrial sites? 

The U.S. Strategic Air ('oijimand 
wanted to know, and U.S. reedn 
naissance planes, flying near Soviet 
borders, were being shot down*by 
interceptors. America’s be.st jets 
were incapable of flying either high 
enough or long enough to do the 
job. 

Johnson provided the answer widi 
his jet-powered glider. The problem 
in high-altitude flying is staying up 
in the thin air of the upper ^pno- 
sphere. The solution, Johnson de¬ 
cided, was a jet engine with the 
ability to get up high where it 
burned less fuel) plus a fantastically 
oversized wing to keep the plane at 
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an altitude of well above 70,000 feet. 
No jet fighter, he reasoned correctly, 
could reach so high; and it would 
he years before Soviet anti-aircraft 
missiles could. 

To determine whether such a 
plane was practicable, an experi¬ 
mental mcxlel would have to be 
built and tested in complete secrecy. 
But how could its true purpose be 
concealed? 

If it were classified as an experi¬ 
mental research aircraft, a lot of 
people would be curious about what 
barrier it was supposed to smash. 
The R (for Reconnaissance) cate¬ 
gory was ruled out because the 
platie’s job would then become obvi¬ 
ous. The new aircraft was therefore 
given the Air Force’s U (for Utility) 
designation. 

Next, Johnson quiedy approached 
a few key Lockheed engineers and 
asked if they would care to work on 
an idea he had in mind. They be¬ 
came part of a hush-hush experi¬ 
mental task group which met early 
each morning at Lockheed’s Bur¬ 
bank airfield, boarded a Dakota and 
flew to work. 

Just where the plane landed and 
where the engineers hand-built 
their first U-2 has never been dis¬ 
closed. 

As laid out, the U-2 had a wing¬ 
span of 80 feet and a fuselage 30 feet 
long. Built from light metals, in¬ 
cluding titanium, it weighed five 
tons empty—^less than half the 
weight ot smaller jet fighters. The 
engine was a modified version of 


the J-57 jet used in many militar\ 
planes. Becauft normal jet fuel, 
JP-4 (a mixture of paraffin and 
petrol), boils away and evaporates at 
altitudes greater than 70,000 feet, .1 
special fuel for the U-2 alone was 
tested and refined. Johnson’s jet 
glider carried nearly t,ooo gallons, 
enough to fly 3,000 miles or more. 

Designing, building and testing 
the U-2 took little more than a year, 
from mid-1954 to late-1955. This 
was ^nsational, since it usuall) 
takes four years to put a new plane 
into service. 

Perhaps as many as 50 U-2’s were 
finally built. The exact figure is still 
secret, but the U.S. Air Force ad 
mits now to having about 30, and .it 
least seven have crashed, possibl\ 
more. 

Late in 1955 the Air Force, the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the 
old National Advisory Committee 
on Aeronautics (NACA) joined 
forces to set up the U-2 “pro 
gramme.” The U-2’s, it was 
announced, would be used for high- 
altitude air sampling to determine 
radioactivity, and for weather re 
search. The cover story was partly 
true: the plane was used for high- 
altitude weather research. 

Early in 1936 the U.S. Air Force 
formed its first U-2 unit, the First 
Provisional Weather Squadron, 
which quietly went into operation 
from Watertown Strip, Nevada. 
Although this was a restricted area, 
the discovery of the U-2 was. not 
long in coming. One day F-ioo 
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fighters from Nellis Air Force 
Hase, near Las Vegas» spotted the 
new plane high above them. A curi¬ 
ous pilot accelerated his poo-m.p.h. 
F-ioo upward, and tried to catch the 
U-2. ilc reached his peak altitude 
hopc*lessly below it. The secret, of 
course, was kept in the family. 

In any plan tor overfiying an ene¬ 
my’s territory during peacetime it 
is crucial not to use military pilots. 
So, for what had been announced 
as its “high-altitude meteorological 
programme with U-2’s borrowed 
from the air force,” NACA let it be 
known that it would use civilian 
pilots employed under a contract 
with Lockheed. These were hand¬ 
picked “volunteers,” carefully 
chosen for jet-flying experience, dar¬ 
ing and steadiness. 

In the summer of 1956 the U-2 
foreign operations began, from U.S. 
Air Force bases in Britain. Soon, 
U-2’s took up scouting points in 
West CJermany (the USAF field in 
Wiesbaden) and Turkey (Incirlik 
Air Base). In the Far East, they be¬ 
gan operating from bases in Japan, 
Okinawa and Formosa. Painted a 
dull blue-black, the planes carried 
no markings except for NACA 
lettering (later changed to NASA— 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, successor organiza¬ 
tion to NACA) and a serial number 
on their rudders. 

After escaping Communist detec¬ 
tion on their initial overflights, the 
U-2’s now began deep penetrations, 
to the very heart 01 the Soviet 


Union. They carried in their bellies 
the most sophisticated intelligence 
gear scientists had been able to dc 
vise: cameras able to record con 
tinuously all Soviet territory flown 
over and to provide powerful tele 
photo-close-ups of specific targets: 
infra-red detection apparatus to pin¬ 
point underground installations and 
camouflaged targets; sensitive tape 
recorders to take the electromag 
nctic pulse of Soviet radio and radar 
statiops. 

Interpreted by skilled specialists, 
the data gave a revealing picture 
of Soviet offensive and defensive 
power. Target kits on Strategic Air 
Command’s B-47’s and B-52’s were 
kept up to date as Soviet bases or 
equipment changed. But the most 
telling item of strategic intelligence 
was ^e simple fact that U.S. planes 
could fly over Russia. 

By 1958 it was clear that Moscow 
knew about the U-2’s. The Soviet 
Air Force newspaper, Soviet Avia¬ 
tion, openly confessed in May 1958 
that their air intelligence officers 
were worried about the high-flying 
planes. 

They had guessed the purpose of 
the U-2’s correedy, but they seemed 
powerless to do anything. 

Since the U-2’s could fly only in 
clear weather if their cameras were 
to function properly, the Russians, 
by studying their own weather re¬ 
ports, learned when and where to 
look for a visitation. Whether Soviet 
agents in Turkey or Soviet radar 
first began to signal U-2 take-offs no 
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one knows. But the planes began 
to run into interception attempts. 

The first clue was the radio jabber 
of Soviet pilots taking off. Then U-2 
pilots would spot the latest MiG'i9"s 
and Mi(^-2i’s zooming up to 70,000 
feet trying to reach them, then stall¬ 
ing in the thin air. The cannon 
shells fired by Soviet pilots fell 
harmlessly beneath the U 2’s. 

By the spring of this year, the U'2 
overflights had mounted into the 
hundreds. With the first Sputnik 
launchings, the U-2’s aimed at 
Soviet rocket bases, filming as many 
launching sites as possible. CIA’s 
10/10 Squadron, of which Francis 
Powers was a member, proceeded 
to discover the failures as well as the 
successes of Soviet rocket and mis¬ 
sile firing. 

But parts of the Soviet land mass 
were tex) remote for even the U-z’a 
long range. To cover the Soviet 
ICBM launching area near the in¬ 
land Aral vSea, for example, the 
U-2’s had to fly from their base in 
Turkey to an airfield on the fringes 
of the U.S.S.R., refuel there and 
then head in. 

That was the case late in April 
when Powers took off from Turkey. 
His mission was vital: the West 
suspected that Russia would try a 
spectacular space shot to celebrate 
May Day, and as a summit-confer¬ 
ence propaganda coup. The shot 
might be achieved with the giant 
rocket reportedly glimpsed by U-z’s 
on earlier flights—^a rocket which 
had mysteriously disappeared from 


the Aral Sea launching site, leaving 
a giant crater. 

Early on May i. Powers headed 
into Russia. Four targets were on his 
schedule: the rocket site at Tyur.i 
Tam, east of the Aral Sea; Sverd¬ 
lovsk and its new, mysteriousl) 
domed missile launching points; 
and the Soviet air and submarine 
bases at Archangel and Murmansk. 
His route was to cover more than 
3,000 miles. 

By the time Powers crossed the 
Soviet border, he was higher than 
70,000 feet. But the Russians had 
known of his flight beforehand; as 
scxin as he crossed over, their radar 
caught up with his plane. Then, re 
lentlessly, it tracked him as he sped 
deep into the U.S.S.R. 

Near Sverdlovsk Powers’s luck 
abruptly ran out. The reliable jot 
engine may have flamed out, like a 
blowlamp turned off. In any case. 
Powers was forced to descend to a 
lower altitude, probably to try a re 
start in air richer in oxygen. And 
l^crhaps while trying to relight, he 
was pounced on by Soviet jets, or 
hit by missile fragments. 

On the ground outside Sverd 
lovsk, the Russians were waiting. 
Powers, his wrecked plane and its 
intelligence gear were recovered. 
The saga of the U-2 had come to 
an end. But the full story of ail its 
accomplishments has yet to be told. 

“If it ever is,” a high Washington 
official has declared, “there won’t 
be enough medals for all the 
heroic U-2 pilots.” 
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My Most 
Unforgettable 
Character 

Anyone can tell the truth 
if it makes things easier” 
she said, ‘‘But to do it when 
it makes things Juxrder — 
that takes cowrage,” 


Hamii ion Blf Mauil 

LAMb HOME late tliat ( hristni is night 
in 1945, and opened tlu dooi of my 
grandmother’s old house <|uifilv I 
didn’t want to distuib liei I knew, 
though, that if she weie iwakt she 
would hear me no m ittcr how cjuietly i 
came in. 

The light w.is on in hti mom, at the 
far end ot the h ill ^Vhlle I was hanging 
up my eoat in my room, I he ird her steps 
coming slowly and uneertainl) down the 
long hall She looked very old when she 
came to niy dcxir. (I had been back at 
home only two days, and was not yet 
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accu&lomed to the changes that had 
occurred during the war years.) She 
was 84, and she still did her own 
shopping and housework, but some¬ 
how the last four years had laid 
upon her the wrinkled patina of 
age. 

“(Jood party?” she asked. She 
loved parties. 

‘‘(jot)d enough,” I said. “Hut you 
shouldn't have waited up.” 

She looked at me intently for a 
moment, holding on to the door 
jamb. 

“I am dying,” she said. “You'd 
lx?ttcr call a doctor.” 

1 picked her up, the little old 
body light as an armful of twigs, 
and carried her back to her room 
and put her on the bed and phoned 
the d(x:tor. 'I'hen 1 sat beside her 
and held her dry, papery old hand. 
She w.is quiet, her eyes were closed, 
and some time during the few min¬ 
utes 1 sat waiting, she died. She 
died gently and with all the dignity 
that had marked her living. I'he 
doctor told me later that she had 
had a heart attack, and he was sur¬ 
prised she had lived at all after it. 

“She must have had an urgent 
reason to hold on to life,” he said. 

Her name was Zclla dc Hynicl, 
and she emigrated to the United 
States from Lyons in France wh'‘n 

Sports wkitpr Hamilton Maulc has been 
a trapeze artist, the bottom man in a 
hand-balancing act, publicity director of 
a professional football team and a news¬ 
paper reporter. 


she was 14. She married my grand¬ 
father, a Texas Ranger, when she 
was 16, and they made their home 
in San Antonio, in a sprawling old 
house in Paschal Street. 

My f.ithcr was killed in the First 
World War, and when Mother re¬ 
married I went to live with my 
grandparents. Perhaps modern psy- 
(hologists can find something sad 
and tlestructive in that, but for me 
it opened the doors to a wonderful 
world. I was live years old and very 
happy. 

My grandmother did not clutter 
up her life, or mine, with rules. She 
believed that to live successfully 
you had only to be courageous. 
CxHirage, as she understood it, im¬ 
plied honesty as well, since dishon¬ 
esty was only a manifestation of 
fear. 

1 slept alone in a big, echoing 
room in tlu* front of the house, and 
I supjxjse my training in courage 
beg.m there. 1 spent a week or two 
of frightened nights with my head 
under the pillow before 1 became 
accustomed to the feeling of alone- 
ncss. For the first few nights, my 
grandmother talked quietly to me 
until 1 became sleepy, explaining 
that she and Grandfather were 
within calling distance. Then my 
grandfather’s death left us alone to¬ 
gether. By that time 1 had reached 
the point where 1 treasured the time 
1 had to myself in the big* room. 

I remember my gran^other as 
she was then: a small, excitable 
woman with untidy black hair 
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Todays progressive farmer knows a maximum harvest de 
mands the best protection for his crops from destructive pests 
and insects Extensive research by UNION CARBIDE scientists 
developed SEVlN Insecticide to provide effective control ot a 
wide variety of crop and livestock enemies 

Because its chemical action attacks insects m a new way, 
SEVIN Insecticide is very effective even against those which 
have built up resistance to commonly used insecticides 
Union carbide research made SEVIN safer to hindie thin 
many other insecticides, while extending the usefulness of 
each application Also, expensive combinations of insecticides 
are no longer needed because SLVIN successfully checks i 
wide range of insects that attack cotton cereals, fruii and nuts 
rhroughout the world, it is rapidly becoming one of the great 
esi enemies of msects 

SEVIN is but one of many products for agnculture devel 
oped by UNION CARBIDE scientists And agriculture is only 
one area in which UNION CARBIDE research, development and 
services has expanded the frontiers of technical knowledge 
Through constant mquiry mto unknown regions of chemistry, 
physics, metallurgy and nuclear energy, UNION CARBIDE con 
stantly strives to provide mdustry with (letter and more useful 
carbons, chemicals, metak, plastics and nuclear products 

For further uiformation and details on SEVIN Insecticide 
ask for booklet(IRID 10 Information on other UNION CAR 
BIDE products and processes is also available by requestmg 
boddet (iRID-ll-i) Write to Union i VRhin 
TIONM COMPANY Division of UmoD Carbide CorporaUon, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17. New York, USA Cable 
Address. UNICARBIDE New York 
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dusted lightly with grey. She took 
snufT, and as a boy I had a treasury 
of the small, round tins the snuff 
came in. She made no effort to con¬ 
ceal this habit, although taking 
snuff was not precisely de rigueur 
for elderly ladies in Texas. I sup¬ 
pose that was a part of her honesty: 
she knew she was a lady, and felt 
no need to prove it to anyone. 

She was equally sure she knew 
how to bring up a small boy, and 
she cared not a fig that her theories 
did not agree with those in vogue at 
the time. For instance, theoretically 
I was free to st<iy out as late as I 
wanted. Hut she accomplished the 
equivalent of a curfew by having a 
very early breakfast at which she 
read to me. I loved the cool, clear 
mornings in the old kitchen, listen¬ 
ing to her read, with dramatic fire 
and gestures, from the books she 
taught me to love. So, by a fairly 
early hour every evening I was 
ready for bed. In this instance, as 
in others, she led me pleasandy— 
without onerous rules for me to 
kick against—into a life which was, 
on the whole, better regulated than 
the lives of other small boys in the 
neighbourhood. 

She learned to like sports after I 
started secondary school, and she 
admired football and boxing be- 
cause they require the kind of phys¬ 
ical courage she thought should be 
a prt of every man. She would 
walk almost half a mile to the foot¬ 
ball field to watch me play, then 
would bounce up and down me line, 


a tiny figure clad in black, shouting 
advice. She understood little about 
football, but she knew what she 
wanted to get across, and when 1 
came within earshot her favourite 
shouted advice was, “More force, 
’Am Bee! More force! ” 

I learned that 1 could not come 
home and complain of having been 
picked on. “If the boy is bigger, 
’Am Bee,’’ she told me fiercely the 
first time I came home sniffling, 
“ ’it ’im all the ’arder. Your gran’- 
papa never took a backward step 
from any man.’’ 

When I took her advice and wal¬ 
loped a larger boy, 1 was hauled 
home by his mother. “Look what 
Ham Bee did,’’ the woman said in¬ 
dignantly to my grandmother. “He 
tried to kill my boy.’’ 

My grandmother inspected the 
lumps on the boy’s head. “No great 
’arm,’’ she said, poking strongy at 
a bump and making the boy cry 
louder. “No great ’arm. Your oaf 
has too ’ard a ’ead for such a little 
boy to ’urt.’’ 

She turned to me. “Next time, 
’Am Bee,’’ she said sternly, “ ’it ’im 
’arder!” 

Her respect for moral courage was, 
as strong as her admiration for phys¬ 
ical bravery. Coming from France, 
she did not share the racial attitudes 
then common to a Southern Ameri¬ 
can city. She treated our Mexican 
cook as an equal, and she did not 
mind my playing with the son of a 
Negro woman who did the house¬ 
work next door. In fact, I grew up 
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with tht young Negro boy, Snooks 
When I wis 15, tht wife of 1 
judge who lived ncir liv ijijiointed 
ht rstlf spokismm (nr our commu 
nity Sh( told m\ gr mdmothcr th It 
the neighbours appreented her 
iinfimilnritv with the eustoms 
of the South, but it aus improper 
for i bov of my ige to h ive 1 Negro 
bov IS 1 elose friend ind equil 
Mv ^ruulmother c died me in uid 
told me wh it the judge s wife h id 
Slid “ ()w do vou feel ibout it, 
Am Ike ^ she isked 
‘ I like Snooks, I Slid 
“I elo, tiKi,” mv t»r inelmother s iid 
She tiuned to the other worn in 
“Th ink \ou, she siid sweetly “We 
will It member whit )ou ’ive said ” 
Ihen she tuined to me “’Am 
Ike,” she siid, “vou ’i\e to respeet 
other jH-ople s beliefs, but you ’ave 
to live by your own ’ 1 eontinued to 
pliy with Smx)ks and, so fii is I 
know, there were no further objee 
tions 

She expected ilwavs th it I would 
be truthful Once, when 1 neigh 
hour wis iwiy on holiday, some 
other boys ind I spent an afternoon 
shootinjT the windows out of his 
house with catapults When he 
came bick he eanvassed the neigh 
bourhood to find out who had lone 
the damage 

By the time he reaehed our house, 
he had almost given up hope of 
finding a culprit All the boys in 
the street had claimed to have 
been at a film or elsewhere when 
the windows were shot out. 


My grandmother took us into the 
parlour, i room reserved for solemn 
oce isions “ ’Am Bet,’ she said, “it 
IS not ntctssiry to tell you that 1 
expect the truth ’’ 

I w is tempted to deny my pirtiei 
pitioii in tht window breaking, but 
I told the truth feeling rather self 
iighltous ibout It I expeeted a re 
firim ind but I also expected some 
commi nd ition for mv honesty 
1 here w is no commendation My 
grindmother paid the mm for his 
windows, and after he left she told 
me, “ ’Am Bet, you must piy me 
vour |aoeket money until that is paid 
back And you clem those windows 
every week for six months to pay 
for the trouble you caused ” 

“But I wasn’t the only one,*’ I said 
bitterly “And at least I told the 
truth ” 

“So you did,*’ she said sternly “I 
’id ’oped because you wanted to 
Anyone can tell the truth if it makes 
things easier But you ’ave to learn 
to do It when it makes things 
’ardor That takes courage, ’Am 
Bee But It IS wordi it ’* 

Though she was at times a stern 
taskmaster, my grandmother had a 
tremendous capacity for tenderness, 
too Her kisses were rare; she 
showed her love for me from day to 
day in the tone of her voice and in 
the things she did for me 
Once, when I was quite small, I 
disobeyed one of her few rules and 
took some matches from the kitchen. 
Playing with them m the back gar 
den, 1 dropped a lighted match on 
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my shirt .md caught fire. Hearing 
my screams, she rushed out and 
found me blazing like a torch. 

She put the fire out by sitting on 
me and l)eating at the flames with 
her skirts. Then she picked me up, 
although I weighed nearly as much 
as she did, and trotted into the 
house. She cut off my charred 
clothes, anointed me with butter and 
called the doctor. 

I was in bed for three weeks, my 
eyes bandaged closed because my 
eyelids had l>een burned. During 
that time she read to me for five or 
six hours every day, and at night she 
slept on a mattress beside me. Not 
once during that whole period did 
she fail to answer my call immedi¬ 
ately. 

By the time I could open my eyes 
again and look at her, her sparrow- 
thin body had wasted to a feathery 
lightness. But she was radiantly hap¬ 
py when she knew 1 could see her, 
and she leaned over the lied to kiss 
me. 1 was surprised to feel a wet 
spot on my cheek. She wiped the 
tears away angrily with the back of 
her hand, saying, “Now you can 
read for yourself.” 

She changed little during the 
years while I was finishing school 
and college. I left the old house in 
Paschal Street, but I came back 
often. When the war began I joined 
the U.S. Merchant Marine, aiid was 
sent to teach at a merchant marine 
school in Florida. I had been there 
two weeks when 1 received a long 
letter from my grandmother. 


“You know, I am sure, how much 
I love you,” she liad written in the 
dim typescript of her old portable. 
“Therefore you know how painful 
it is for me to write this letter. You 
arc the first of your family who has 
ever been content to stay at home 
teaching other men ta fight. It is as 
important to face death and accept 
it, if necessary, gracefully, as it is to' 
live gracefully. I cannot understand 
how I failed you. 1 am only deeply 
ashamed.” 

Shortly thereafter I was sent to 
sea. She wrote warm, informative 
letters which showed she had for 
given what she must have consider¬ 
ed a lapse in the courage she had 
tried so hard to instil in me. She 
must have hoped for some concrete 
proof of my courage during those 
years, but the war was sliding to its 
end and my voyages were relatively 
safe and unexciting. 

1 didn’t get back to San Antonio 
until the day before Christmas 1945. 
She had kissed me when 1 came up 
the steps, and she spent the next 
afternoon preparing Christmas din¬ 
ner for me. She was spry and lively, 
the dinner was wonderful and we 
had a bottle of red wine with it. 
Then I went off to the party. 

It was when 1 came home that 
night that she walked down the 
hall to tell me she was dying. She 
looked at me curiously for a long 
moment before she told me. 

Then she died, bravely and gra(^ 
fully—and so taught me the last 
lesson she had left to teach. 
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The Mysterious 

Bahamas 


These little-known British islands 
are a treasure house of strange people, forgotten customs, 
supernatural beliejs and great natural beauty 


By Ben Lucien Burman 






HE LITTLE aircraft glided 
i I jimoothly away from Nas- 
sail towards the cloudless 
horizon. Below us the sea was a mix- 
turc of incredible colours—green, 
blue, yellow, purple. We were fly¬ 
ing over the waters of the Great 
Bahama Bank. 

“You’re going to see an unknown 
world at your doorstep,” said my 
tall, sandy-moustached friend Alan, 
of die British Colonial Service. 

A tiny island appeared ahead, and 
the plane prepared to come down 
on the glassy sea.' 

“It’s an astonishing world, with 
130 


immense stretches of wilderness that 
few outsiders have ever penetrated,” 
Alan went on. “It has white men 
with strange speech and customs, 
and black men living in thatched 
huts like those in the Congo.” > 
Our plane, a little Goose of Baha¬ 
ma Airways, landed on the water 
and taxied towards the shore. The 
pilot let down a pair of wheels and 
the plane waddled up the bank. We 
disembarked and walked down a 
narrow, stone-flagged lane between 
two rows of neat, tight-packed cot¬ 
tages. Barefoot fishermen ambled 
along, laden with nets; women 




Coi\burn Town tt the mam settlement on the island of San Saliadtt 
Coluntbtts ts said to have fint stepped ashore tn the bieu K orld about t mile south 
of this place Fhe cross on the government building tommemoraus the iicnt 


were filling buckets at public taps, here from the United Slates at the 
At a little dock a sailing ship time of the Revolution. They ve 
swayed with the tide. been cut off from the world ever 

‘This is Green Tuhle Cay,” re- since. You’re probably seeing what 
marked the pilot. ‘‘These people an American fishing village was 
were originally Loyalists who came like 150 years ago ” 
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He spoke to a lanky figure stand- 
ing near by. The islander answered 
and 1 listened in amazement. His 
speech was a weird mixture o£ cock¬ 
ney and of the U.S. Southern moun¬ 
taineer. I soon learned the reason. 
Many of these villagers had come 
from the Carolinas, and their ac¬ 
cents had become intermingled with 
the language of the cockney crews of 
the sailing ships that came over from 
Britain. They had other similarities 
to the Southern mountaineers: kind¬ 
liness coupled with clannishness, 
deep devotion to religion. 

We stopped at the beach where 
two fishermen were weaving a long 
turtle net. Beside them was a tall. 


bony individual with a rifle and 
two sorry-looking hounds who 
might have stepped out of a moun¬ 
tain cabin. 


“Them’s boar dogs,” he ex¬ 
plained. “I’m going hunting. In 
them there woods over yonder.” 

He pointed across a wide channel 
to the great island of Abaco, where 
a dark forest came down to the 
water’s edge. 

“There’s thousands of boars in 


them woods,” declared one of the 
net-makers. “And they got tushes 
big as elephants. Funny thing, they 
ain’t real boars. They was regular 
hogs come off a wrecked catde ship 
a hundred years ago.” 

“There’s a herd of wild horses, 
too,” said the second net-maker. 
“And there’s wild dogs that was 
hunting does like these here once 
and got lost—and even wild 


chickens that’s learned to fly again.” 

We saw the forest closely frewn 
our plane soon after—a sombre 
green jungle stretching to the hori¬ 
zon. Then another crescent of white 
cottages showed along the shore. 
We landed again. 

“This litde place is called Hope 
Town,” said Alan. “The great busi¬ 
ness here was wrecking.” 

We chatted with a trio of fisher¬ 
men building a sailing boat on the 
shiny beach. The eldest, with a salt- 
dried face and bright blue eyes, 
pointed at the lighthouse offshore. 

“Used to be plenty of wrecks ’ere 
before that light went up,” he said. 
“And there’s people living here—I 
ain’t saying the names—^whosc 
fathers hung a lantern in the wrong 
place to make a ship go aground, 
and then stripped her bare, like a 
shark does a dead whale.’’ 

A dwarfish, gnome-like individ¬ 
ual plying a saw nodded. “When 
the government said they was going 
to put up that light, people in ’Ope 
Town went kind of crazy. Wasn’t 
nothing they didn’t do to try and 
stop ’em. They wouldn’t sell the 
fellows working on her anything to 
eat, and they bored holes in the bot¬ 
toms of the ^is carrying the bricks 
and lime.” 

“Even after the light was put up 
there’s been plenty of boats 
wrecked,” remarked a jQvial fellow. 
“There was a preacher here was 
preaching his sermon, and he looked 
out of the church window and 
seen a big ship going on the rocks. 
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could be eloquent! 

The consummate skill of the 
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‘We’ll now have ten minutes of 
silent prayer,’ he says. And when 
the people was all bowed over pray¬ 
ing, he lan out of the church and 
into his boat and was the first on the 
wreck. The people was so mad they 
put the pulpit at the other end of 
the church so lie couldn’t watch the 
ocean any niori.” 

We flew on in the moining. Be 
fore long an island appealed in the 
distance, shaped like a gigantic 
human foot. 

“It’s Andros, the largest of the 
Bahamas,” Alan announced. “It’s a 
dense jungle full of myster), with 
ghosts, and mermaids in the ocean 
p(K)ls, and strange creatures called 
chiekcharnics, half bird, half man. 


who live up in the trees. There arc 
still maiiy places where few human 
beings, white < 5 r black, have ever set 
foot.” 

We landed at a rough airstrip and 
were met by the hearty, broad 
chested manager of a large tomato 
faim. 

We drove off in his car towards a 
shadowy forest. Suddenly he 
brought the eai to a stop. Beside the 
trail, hidden by a thin wall of bi ush, 
was a hole big enough to bury i 
house. 

“A pothole,” explained oui es 
coit “1 almost drove into it yestci 
da\." 

In every direction the e.irth was 
pitted with these strange holes. 


Chrysanthemum on 



made by water dissolving the lime 
stone core of the island 1 he natives 
used the situation for their proht 
I he bottom of the holes, in eontrist 
with the island’s rocky surf ice, wis 
covered with fertile soil wished 
there by rain In a large hole thev 
plinted a garden, in i smill hole 
they might grow i single binini 
liee 

We drove on B 1 lek men ind 
women pissed us, e irrymg ht ivv 
loids on their he ids is i hid seen 
them do in Afric i Wee imt to thi et 
till pine trees with their tops inter 
1 leed oddly 

hickeharncy trees, deeliied 
the tirm boss ‘ Up tliere wheie the 
bi inches come together is where 
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natives siy the chickeh irnies build 
their nests ” 

Ncir the settlement ol M istie 
Point i white h iired Nc gro worn in 
sit nicking on her jxjrcli 

I ell mv tiiend ibout the chick 
chirnies Aunt Abbie siid the 
i inn 1)0 s 

Ihe\ le biggei thin hu//mis,’ 
the old worn in isscrted with led 
r ices ind led ieet \ ou e in tell li it’s 
ehiekeh irnits light iwiy c iiise 
thev don t i ist no shidow It \ou re 
nice to cm thev c in be mightv gooel 
to soil It Mill le not thiv «. in be 
\oui de 111 

I ist \e 11 the smoke from the 
SCI Ip wooil the luinbei people wis 
burning botbeied the chickeh itnii s 


THE MYSTERIOUS BAHAMAS 
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mighty bad. They asked the mill 
people to stop, but nobody wouldn’t 
pay no attention. So one night the 
chickcharnies broke every window 
in the mill and stole every dog they 
had.” 

Wc moved down the Andros 
coast. Everywhere I heard of super¬ 
natural practices, of Haitian voodoo 
doctors come over in boats to cele¬ 
brate black masses, and local hoodoo 
experts who could “fix” a field to 
protect it from thieves. I talked of 
these strange ways with a misty-eyed 
Negro, bent with age. 

“There was a man used to be 
here in Coaklcy Town named 
Uncle Gabe,” he said, “and long as 
he was alive people didn’t need any 
fixing. ’Cau.ve Uncle Ciabe’d rent 
you a ghost. You give him five dol¬ 
lars and he’d go out to the grave¬ 
yard and get you a ghost, and you’d 
put It in your field and nobody 
bothered your peppers or sapodillas 
any more. 

“A couple of times, people went 
from Coakley Town to the States 
and wanted ghosts. And they sent 
a letter with the five dollars to 
Gabe. And he rented the ghosts to 
’em by mail.” 

We flew across the long chain of 
islands known as the Exumas— 
strung like green beads on a jewel¬ 
ler’s tray of gorgeous colours—and 
came down at the broad harbour of 
George Town. It needed only a 
glance to know that the men mov¬ 
ing about the boats anchored there 
were wonderful sailors. 


“You can take them blindfold 
in any directiop for 50 miles,” said 
Alan, “and when the blindfolds are 
removed they can tell you exactly 
where they are, even by moonlight. 
They do it by the colour of the bot 
tom and the sea life there, and if 
they’re near shore, by the smell of 
the different seaweed.” 

Not far from George Town is the 
secluded harbour where the pirate 
Captain Kidd is said to have once 
moored his ships, and the salt bea 
con, still standing, to show where 
sailing vessels could find the salt 
they needed on their long voyages. I 
heard much talk of buried treasure 
in the island, for the hundreds of 
minute cays and inlets made the 
region a pirate’s paradise. Occasion¬ 
ally a camper on a remote beach 
would actually find a few doubloons 
or mouldy pieces of eight. 

We continued south-eastward, 
past Long Island and Crooked Is¬ 
land and Acklins, with the Ragged 
Islands in the distance. We landed 
at Mayaguana, and at first glance I 
thought I had returned to Africa. 
Thatched huts were scattered under 
towering coco-nut palms. Before the 
doorways black women were pound¬ 
ing corn in mortars made of tree 
trunks. 

We took off again for San Salva¬ 
dor where, most historians say, 
Columbus first sighted the New 
World. We climbed into a jeep and 
travelled along a highway, llie road 
became a broken trail winding 
through a tangle of brush until the 



An Army Marches On Its Stomach <-A 
Nation On Its Industries 

Victual for his soldiers were to Napoleon as vital as saltpetre 
and sulphur for his guns. He believed that the army would 
march to victory on its stomach. Today this sounds as an 
anachronism. We would rather say that a nation marches along 
the road to victory on its industrial sinews. 

Expansion schemes are well in hand. Our factory /f 

has set for itself a production target of 1,00,000 // 

tons of pipes and 3,00.000 poles every year. ///f/f^^/ i 
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jeep could go no farther. We dis¬ 
embarked and walked up a steep 
slope lovcrcd with thorns and pal¬ 
metto. 

We reached a clearing at the top 
and looked out over the ocean 
spread below us, its thundering 
swells breaking over the reefs. We 
sUK)d in silence, with the sea-gulls 
crying mournfully over our heads, 
while we tried to recreate the scene 
that had been enacted here almost 
500 years agf>. 

'I'his was the spot, .icccirding to 


most authorities, which Columbus 
first sighted. Because of the reefs, 
however, he caihe ashore round a 
near-by point of the island. 

Wc boarded the plane and began 
our final flight homeward. Nassau 
drifted into view. My voyage was 
ending. 

I looked towards Circen Turtle 
(Jay and Ho{)c Town and Andros 
and the Exumas and San Salvador. 
And I felt like (Jolumbus after he 
had discovered America. For 1 , 
t(Mj, had discovered a new world. 


It's Not Cricket! 

A loRLu.N \isitor confessctl to an English acquaintance that he had 
iu\(T setn a cricket match. The Knglisninaii was horrified. “Oh, you 
must go. We can’t have lhar,” he said. The visitor promised he would, 
:md his friend said he would call for him when the next match was 
played on a near by \ ill age green. 

The cricket enthusi.i.st h.nl a /cw suggestions, however. “Better take 
along an umbrella,” he advised. “It can get beastly hot in the afternoon. 
And don’t forget a folding chair. It becomes tedious standing. Oh yes, 
and one thing more,” he concluded. “Be sure to have a good book. It 
gets jolly boring at times.” —h. b. 

The Haverford Odlege cricket eleven from Pennsylvania came over on 
a tour of the English public schools during the summer of 1900. Their 
visit to Winchester was marred by the loss of a teaspoon when the 
American boys dined “in hall.” The professor in charge of the team 
assembled his charges and implored the criminal to confess his guilt and 
return the spoon. Rut the spo<*n w'as never found. 

Thirty-five years later a mcnib'‘r of the Haverford eleven was visiting 
Winchester with his wife. this very room, my dear,” he said, in¬ 
dicating the long tabic by a sweep of his hand, “I ate in hall, back in 
1900, with the Haverford cricket team.” 

“^g pardon, sir,” put in the attending servitor, “but would you be 
knowing anything about a spoon ? ” —wauam Stevens 




The manufacture of chemical 
products IS essential for every 
country that wishes to exploit its 
own natural resources Wasag 
Chemie - known the world over 
for its monufacturmg program of 
high quality chemical produces- 
offers a complete service for 
planning and building menu* 
facturing plants in these fields 

% Explosives, blasting acces¬ 
sories for industrial and mill 
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Doorstep Delivery 
and Collection! 


Afl your rail consignments can now be col¬ 
lected from and delivered to your door for 
a normal charge The railway’s new Street 
Collection and Delivery Service is now only 
as far as your telephone A call or a postcard 
will bring an authorised agent to your 
address the very day. 

At present the facility is available in Bombay, 
Poona. Bangalore. Madras, Bezwada, 
Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Patna, Kanpur and 
• Ludhiana It will shortly be extended to 
other important towns in the country. 

Enquiries and details from the nearest Goods Shed, 

iisutd by NORTHERN RAILWAY 

On behalf of Indian Railways 





















































































































































the best medicine 


A NEWSPAPER was running a com¬ 
petition to discover the most high- 
principled, sober, well-behaved local 
inhabitant. Among the entries came 
one which read: 

“I don’t smoke, touch intoricants or 
gamble. I am faithful to my wife and 
never look at another woman. 1 am 
hard-working, quiet and obedient. 1 
never go to me cinema or the theatre, 
and 1 go to bed early every night and 
rise with the dawn. I attend chapel 
regularly every Sunday without fail. 

"I’ve men like this for the past three 
years. But just wait until next spring, 
when they let me out of here I ’’ 

—The Irtth Digest 

The film was a touching story of 
the hardships of the average family 
during the French Revolution. But 
one stout and emphatic matron was 
unimpressed. “It doesn’t make sense,’’ 
fhe announced to her companion. “If 
they were so poor, how could they 
afford all that antique furniture?’’ 

—Boyett 

A YOUNG woman in 4 hurry jumped 
into my taxi and gave an address. She 
fidgeted and fumed as we crawled 
through the traffic. As we neared 


her destination, a huge dustcart 
blocked the street. There was nothing 
to do but sit back and wait for the 
men to load the cart and move on. 

"What am I going to do now?’’ 
cried my fare. "I have an ii o’clock 
appointment with my psychiatrist, and 
if I don’t get there on time he starts 
without me! ’’ - Contributed by A. D. 

A VISITOR was admiring Uncle 
Eph’s farm. “Pretty place you’ve got 
here,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Eph. “But it’s 
right unhandy bein’ so far out of the 
town. Feller has to walk three miles to 
get a glass of whisky.’’ 

‘ Why tion’t you get a bottle of 
whisky and keep it in the house?’’ the 
stranger asked. 

“Mister,” Uncle Eph said sadly, 
“whisky don’t keep.” - jack Steriin* 

The great transadantic liner lie de 
France was dedicated to leisurely com¬ 
fort and luxurious cuisine rather than 
speed. 

He de France ians are fond of telling 
about the distinguished old gentleman 
who was dining elegantly when the 
Mauretania sped past, intent upon 
breaking the record for the Atlandc 
crossing. 

A number of passengers left the 
dining-room to watch the great British 
ship pass, but the old gentleman went 
on eating leisurely until a messenger 
brought him a radiogram from an ac¬ 
quaintance aboard the Mauretania, 
saying, “Do ^ou want a tow?” The 
old gourmet scribbled his reply: “No, 
thank you. What's vour hurry? Are 

YOU STARVING?” —Don Stanford 
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NO WONDER EXCESS STOMACH ACID CAUSES HEARTBURN, INDIGESTION, GAS I 

When your stomach is upset, you need fast, safe, sure relief ' Phillips Tablets settle 
your stomach in seconds .. because they contain the most effectne neutralizer of 
burning stomach acids known ! 


What’s more, Phillips Tablets aid digestion, promote regularity and correct digestive 
disorders — nithout over>alkalizing your system 
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MBORATORY TCSTS SHOW how old- 
style alkalizcrs like bicarbonate of 
soda, (A) can over alkalize your 
syttem, or (B) how diluted antacids 
can prove too weak to be effective 
Phillips Tablets (C) neutralize all 
excess acid without distu rbing 
normal acid-alkalme balance. 
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In One Ear... 

Mr. Thurber provides a solution to one of 
marriage's minor problems 

Jamis Thurbi-r 


D \ rwF early ages of mankind, 
woman’s security, .ind htnee 
her contentment, was assured 
by the activity of the male and 
|eopirdi/ed by his inactivitv. The 
male rampant killing animals for 
food and clothing, digging out 
ewes and putting up huts, driving 
off enemies- eirly came to be asso 
dated in the mind of the elemental 


female with wirmth, wt 11 being, 
safety and the kindred criature 
comforts Lying down, or even sit 
ting down, the male was a symbol 
of possible imminent disas cr 
famine, exposure, capture and str 
vttudt, even death 
Any masculine posture of relax i 
non or icpose, therefore, became a 
menace which must be it moved 


© by James Thurber ( oruhnud frnm 
GinOemttt ’teholars and ^loundrels hied by Hara e Knotiltt 
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The reasonable dismay of the 
primeval female at the sight of her 
mate doing'nothing was so power' 
ful that it remains ineradicable in 
the mind and heart of the female 
of today. The softer centuries, it is 
true, have reduced her primal terror 
to a kind of hazy uneasiness, but 
the instinct to prod the inert male 
into action nevertheless persists. 
Where once woman shook man, or 
struck him with a rock, or at least 
screamed imprecations at him when 
he sat down to draw pictures on the 
walls of the cave, she now contents 
herself with talking to him when 
he is reading. The male’s ability to 
lose himself in the printed page 
brings back to the female, from 
vanished wildernesses, the old, dim 
fear of masculine inertia. 

“1 must tell you what happened 
to the base of the Spencer child’s 
brain,” a wife will b^in when her 
husband has just reached the most 
exciting point in the account of a 
prize fight. Or she will say, “I want 
you to listen to this, dear,” and she 
will read him a story from her sec- 
tion of the evening paper about a 
dentist who tried to burn up his 
wife and collect her insurance. 

Of the various ways of combating 
this behaviour of the female, open 
resentment manifested by snarling, 
swearing or throwing one’s book or 
newspaper on the floor is the worst, 
since ijiiie times out of ten it will 
lead to quarrels, tears, slamming of 
doors, and even packing of suit' 
cases, and the disruption of family 


life. The htfsband will later fall to 
recalling miserSbly the years of 
their happiness, and end up by pur- 
chasing a dozen roses for his wife, 
and five or six whiriries for himself, 
after which he must still face the 
ordeal of patching things up. This 
whole method of protest, in a word, 
takes a great deal out of a man and 
is not to be recommended. 

The best way of dealing with the 
problem is to pretend to listen but 
notjreally to listen at all. To the un¬ 
initiated this may seem simple, but 
11 calls for a unique bifurcation of 
the faculty of attention. 

In order to go right on with his 
own reading, me husband must 
deaden his mind to the meaning of 
his wife’s words and at the same 
time remain conscious of the impli¬ 
cations of her inflexions. Thus he 
will be able, at the proper places, to 
murmur an interested “Yesor an 
incredulous “No!”, although not 
following her narrative at all. 
“Urn,” “Hm,” and “Um-hm” 
should also be freely used; but 
never “Hm?”, for it denotes a 
lapse of attention. 

Exclamations of astonishment or 
high interest, such as “Yoi» don’t 
say! ” are extremely dangerous and 
should be interjected only by the 
oblivious husband who is so sensi¬ 
tive to the tempo and pitdh of his 
wife’s voice that he can pe positive 
when dhe has reached some (to her) 
important climax in whatever she 
is relating* 

A defence must be carefully built 



■ ww J2 2 'tS 
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clothee wonderfully white, coloumds delightfully bnght 
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^up against sudden and unexpected 
questions which the wife is likely 
to ding at any minute, such as, for 
example, “Would you think Hilda 
Green capable of a thing like that?” 
The inattentive husband must keep 
a little corner of his consciousness 
alert for all sentences beginning 
with “would,” “should,” “are,” 
“have,” “can,” and the like. In the 
case of the Hilda Grceb question 
already cited, it is probable that 
either a “Yes” or a “No” would see 
the husband safely past the crisis. 
If he says “Yes,” the wife will 
probably say, “Well, so would I, of 
course,” and if he says “No,” she 
will probably say, “Well, of course 
I would, knowing her as well as I 
do.” However, each husband, 
knowing the twists and turns of his 


particular wife’s mind, must work 
out his own syStem of defence. 

The greatest care should be taken 
by every husband to answer only 
those questions directed at him. He 
must, I mean, be on guard against 
“inner-quote queries.” For ex¬ 
ample, if a wife should say, in the 
course of whatever she is telling, 
“So 1 asked her, ‘What time is 
it?”’ the husband is lost if he is 
caught off guard and replies, 
“Abopt quarter past eight, I think.” 
This is bound to lead to accusations, 
imprecations, quarrels, tears, slam¬ 
ming of doors, etc. 

I know a few husbands who sim¬ 
ply evade the whole problem by giv¬ 
ing up reading. TTiey just don’t 
read anything any more. It seems 
to me that this is cowardly. 


Capital Punishment 

A HIGH-RANKING Army officer, who was much more at home on the 
battlefield than in the War Office, was asked by a hostess at a party one 
evening how he liked life in the capital. 

“It’s tougher than the wai^” admitted the officer. “Then your enemies 
wore identifying uniforms 1” —o. b. 

Gone to the Dogs 

Over the years I’ve found playing the stock markets a reasonably 
profitable pastime. So when a friend expressed a desire to earn some 
additional income, I advised him on what stocks to buy, what to stay 
clear of, etc. In my list of “pointers” was the fact that he should invest 
only small sums. But my friend must have thrown caution to the winds, 
for six months later I received this post-card message: “So much for 
your darn pointers. Now send me some retrievprs*' 

--Caatributed by Vxmk McCartby 



Xt wat during the reign of Emperor Sher Shah that India's famous 
national highway—the Grand Trunk Road—was built. To tend the needs 
of the traveller and his horse, sarais or rest houses were built at an 
interval of two hot (roughly four miles) along the entire stretch of the road. 

Today, there is a network of roads covering the country, 
and still more are being built to convert the nation into a neighbourhood. 
It is along these roads that merchandise can move to the remotest village or 
hamlet in the country. They are the highways to economic progress. 



As a new source of supply of a versatile road building material, the 
newly commissioned asphalt plant of the Stanvac Bombay Refinery will be 
a big help to India's road-building programme. Completed in ten short 
months at a cost of 102 lakhs of lupees, this plant tan tuin out in one year 
enough asphalt to surface 12 parallel roads, each 12 feet wide, running 
all the way from Delhi to Calcutta. Furthermore, the plant has 
increased the foreign exchange savings generated by the Company's Refinery 
—the first large modern one to be built in India. Since its tompletion 
in 1954 more than 73 56 per cent of all the petroleum products 
sold by Standard*Vacuum in India has been n'hned here. 

The initial cost of the Refinety was Rs. i,iq3 Ukhs. Of this total initial 
investment Stanvac advanced Rs. 793 lakhs and Indian souro-s provided 
another Rs. 400 lakhs. Since 1954, Stanvac has made additions toulling 
Rs. 401 lakhs for plant expansion and improwracnts. It now provides more 
than 20 per cent of India's total needs for refined petroleum products. 
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Frederic Remington went West to make his fortune—an 



'^1 ought hack an undying record of life on the vanishing frontier 



By Maicuim Vaughav 

W ni-N iQycirold Fred Remington headed for 
Amenca’s golden West in 1880, he had but one 
aim to m ike enough monev to marry his sweet 
heart On pny back, with only a saddle blanket to cover 
him at night, he pressed on leross the Nebnska prairie, 
the serubbv bad 1 inds of Dakota, ind made for Montana, 
looking for a chance to strike it rich As he rode through 
the rough, raw country he encountered memorable 
scenes a herd of buffalo on the move, home seekers 
plodding beside a coveud wagt n, a Burry ot Red Indians 
in feathers and wir paint, eowbovs trailing a cattle thief 
Some people back it home in New \ork Stite thought 
that young Fred had artistic talent—he’d even studied 
briefly at the Yale Art SihcKil—^but his fuhtr had died 
ind he decided to leave sehexil 'I hen he d fallen head 
over heels in love with 1 girl nimed hvi C'aten But 
when, jobless and purposeless, he asked for her hand, 
hva’s father said no Rebuffed, Remington started West 
to make his fortune 

One evening in Montana he happened upon the camp 
fire of an old timer who offered him supper, then held 
him spellbound with tales of Red Indian scalping laids, 
of deadly thirst, of hghts for a w iter holt - in short, the 
taming of the Old West I he old timer sighed “It’s 
all but gone already,” he said “In i few years the rail 
road will come, and there’ll be no more frontier 
That night Fred Remington time to a decision and 

fvperts fonstder this one of Remingttn s finest norl(s Painted tn 
/8S0 tt ti tolled Dismounted The fourth Irooptrs Moving, and 
shows a U S Army manoeut re in u htc h horses art led out of the line 
ojtfire as their nders form a s{iimish line against Red Indian attach 

Reprodured bv courtesy of Sterlint, tnd Friiicine Clark Art Institute USA 
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The Mountiin Man one of Remington s 
bronze statues portraying a u kite trapper of 
the Old West (trom the lollectton of The 

( orcoran Gallery of Art Washington) 

found his destiny he would some 
how immorulize this vanishing 
frontier life “I began to record the 
facts around me/’ he said **And 
the more I looked, the more the 
panorama unfolded ” Meanwhile, 
he worked as a cowboy and shop 
assistant, he tried scouting, gold 
prospecting, the estate business and 
sheep herding 

He was a muscular fellow At 
times he rode with posses after des 
peradoes in the blinding dust of 
praine and desert, and with the U S. 
Cavalry in the Rocky Mountains. 
He travelled the West from Canada 
to Arizona and south into Old 
Mexico. Danger and adventure 
came his way, but never enough 
capital to support a wife. 


He liked the hard riding, straight 
shooting men he^ met—“men with 
tht bark on,*’ he called them. He 
made friends with Red Indians, 
learned to read bear and panther 
tracks, the faint traces of a mocca 
sined foot, the hoofs of an Indian 
pony And every day he pulled out 
a pad of paper and sketched the 
scenes he’d witnessed or heard 
about They were graphic action 
scenes, yet when he sent them to 
magazine editors they always came 
back « 

Once Harper’s Weekly did ac 
cept a sketch on crumpled wrap 
ping paper, before it was published, 
however, the editors had it redrawn, 
by a city artist 

After four years in the West, 
Remington was heartsick to see his 
girl, so he went back to New York 
He was still penniless, but both he 
and Eva were now of age and they 
got married anyway. He had 
brought East many of his Western 
sketches He couldn’t sell one. The 
young couple moved to Kansas City, 
where they endured such privation 
that within a year Remington had 
to send his bride home to her father 
to rally her health. Sdll Remington 
would not admit defeat. He was 
determined to capture the vanishing 
West on canvas. He scraped up a 
few dollars, went back to New 
York and persuaded his uncle to 
back him. 

Living m a Brooklyn boarding¬ 
house, me young artist and his wife 
started life afresh. Remington took 
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art lessons and started pushing his 
way into editors’ offices. They 
glanced at his cowboy clothes, but 
few of them looked at his sketches. 

After months of this, he at last 
sold a picture to Harper's Weekly 
for ten dollars. Then a book pub¬ 
lisher bought two at the same rate, 
and Outing Magazine took several. 
In a year he was paying his way. 

Up to now, nearly all Reming¬ 
ton’s paintings had been in black 
and white oils. Now he l)egan to 
paint in colour. The public liked 
these virile Western scenes and 
asked for more. Eventually, he 
was able to get i,o(k) dollars for the 
illustration rights to a painting— 
and then sell the original canvas. 


He bought a house in the subuffis 
and built on a, studio wing big 
enough for men on horseback to 
ride into. Here he would setde 
down to his painting ten hours a 
day—smoking, or cheerfully whist¬ 
ling or singing—then stride out for 
a five-mile hike to work off a litde 
steam. 

For additional relaxation he took 
up sculpture. His first attempt, the 
bronze Bronco Bustery was a master¬ 
piece of thrilling action. 

Man'on a horse was the theme of 
most of his sculpture and nearly all 
his painting. Ilis knowledge of 
horses extended from the fiery 
Arabian to the pinto or “painted” 
pony of the desert. 
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His epitaph, Remington said, 
could be, “He knew the horse.” 

The accuracy of everything he 
painted won him respect from all 
who knew the West. Whether his 
subject was stampeding cattle, a sur¬ 
prise cavalry attack, redskins toma¬ 
hawking pioneers or bandits hold¬ 
ing up a stagecoach, every last detail 
was true to life. 

Rudyard Kipling admired his 
genius and became one of his 
friends. Success brought him assign¬ 
ments to Africa, Europe, Russia, 
and to Cuba as artist-correspondent 
in the Spanish-American War of 
1898. 

He went West almost c”ery year 
to gather fresh material for his 


pictures, but he rarely painted on 
the spot. His eye was so keen and 
his memory so retentive that his 
finest paintings were done in his 
studio 2,000 miles away. 

'I’here he worked surrounded by 
trophies and Western trappings. 
Chests and drawers were filled with 
practically every kind of pistol, knife 
and hand tool used in conquering 
the frontier. 

Western life so fascinated Rem¬ 
ington that he also began to write 
ab<)ut it--robust, popular stories as 
full of action as his pictures. In the 
25 years of his career he wrote 13 
books and illustrated 142 others, 
besides producing hundreds of 
magazine illustrations, some 2,8fX) 
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paintings and drawings, and 25 
bronze statues. 

At 48 he was stricken with acute 
appendicitis, and was gone. The 
woman he’d loved since the day 
they met gathered together his 
paintings and drawings, his collec' 
tion of Western Americana, and 


presented them to his home town, 
Ogdensburg. There they are on dis¬ 
play in a speciafmuseum. Year after 
year Frederic Remington’s fame in¬ 
creases, and today his pictures fetch 
up to 50,000 dollars. Throughout the 
world, he is recognized as Me pic¬ 
ture historian of the old Wild West. 





John Kelly*s Will 


HEN John Kelly, wealthy bricklaying contractor, former Olympic 
rowing champion and father of Princess Grace of Monaco, died in June, 
he left an unusual will— a. iz-page document signed in green ink in 
deference to his Irish background. 

Determined to make his will understandable, he said at the start, 
“Kids will be called kids and not ‘issue,* and it will not be cluttered up 
with ‘parties of the first part,’ ‘per stirpes,’ ‘perpetuities,’ ‘quasi-judicial,’ 
‘to wit’ and a lot of other terms that I am sure are used to confuse those 
for whose benefit it was written.” After the usual observation that he was 
drafting his will with sound mind, he continued: “Some lawyers will 
question this when they read my will; however, I have my opinion of 
some of them, so that makes us even.” 

With two minor exceptions, Kelly’s wife and children were the bene¬ 
ficiaries. He cut off his three sons-in-law. “I don’t want to give the 
impression that I am against sons-in-law. If they are the right type they 
wiU provide for themselves and their families, and what I am able to ^vc 
to my daughters will help pay the dress-shop bills which, if they continue 
as they have started out, under the able tutelage of their mother, will be 

S uite considerable.” A chauffeur was left x,ooo dollars with the stipulation 
lat he be kept in the family employ “as long as he behaves himself, 
making due allowances for inmor errors of the flesh.” 

“As for me,” K^j wrote in conclusion, “just shed a respectful tear 
if you diink I merit it, but 1 am sure that you are all intelli|^nt enough 
not to weep all over the* place. The thoroughbred grieves in the hearL 
So just remember, when 1 shove off for greener pastures, or whatever 
it is on the other side of the curtain, that I do it unafraid and, if you 
must know, a little curious.'* 
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G. K. Chesterton was once asked to 
serve on a jury. Afterwards he wrote: 

Our civilization has decided, and 
very justly decided, that determining 
the guilt or innocence of men is a thing 
too important to be trusted to trained 
men. When it wishes for light upon 
that awful matter, it asks men who 
know no more law than I know, but 
who can feel the things that 1 felt in 
the jury box. When it wants a library 
catalogued, or the solar system discov¬ 
ered, or any trifle of that kind, it uses 
up its specialists. But when it wishes 
anything done which is really serious, 
it collects twelve of the ordinary men 
standing round. The same thing was 
done, if I remember right, by the 
Founder of Christianity. 

—Tremendous Trifles {Methuen, T/>ndon) 

Simeon Stylites: 

Any venture in life towards a high 
goal has a “flying trapeze” quality 
about it, and one of the most stupen¬ 
dous such leaps is marriage. The part¬ 
ners stretch out their hands in the faith 
that the other will be there to grasp 
them. And they fly through the air 
with the greatest of ease. Of course, 
it is a venture. 

Lloyd’s of London will insure any- 
thing (almost) in the heavens above 


(aircraft) or on the earth beneath (cars) 
or in the waters under the earth (sub¬ 
marines). They will even insure good 
weather on Christmas Day i960, if 
you will pay the premium. But not 
even Lloyd’s will insure the success of 
a marriage. It takes the man and the 
wife and God to do that. But it is a 
great spring through the air, and the 
glorious uncertainty adds to the zest. 

Gustave Flaubert: 

The most glorious moments in your 
life are not the so-called days of success, 
but rather those days when out of de¬ 
jection and despair, you feel rise in you 
a challenge to life, and the promise of 
future accomplishments. 

George Wald, an authority on the 
chemistry of vision: 

Years ago I used to worry about the 
degree to which I had specialized. My 
studies involved only the rods anil 
cones of the retina, and in them only 
the visual pigments. But it is as though 
this were a scry narrow window 
through which at a distance one can 
see only a crack of light. A\ one comes 
closer the view grows wider and wuier, 
until Anally one is looking at the uni- 
s'ersc. It is like the pupil of the eye, 
an opening only two to three milli¬ 
metres across in daylight, but yielding 
a wide angle of view, and manoeuv 
rablc enough to be turned in all direc¬ 
tions. 

I think thiS' is the way it always 
goes in science, because science is all 
one. It hardly matters where one en¬ 
ters, providcu one can come closer, 
and then one does not see less and 
less, but more and more. 
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Try 

Being An 
Early Bird 

It*s as easy 
as falling out 
of bed 

By Gerald Walker 

[V^HEN MY wife and I started an 
yVi eagerly anticipated motor 
vJvi tour last summer, our plans 
were simple. We would drive 
through the country^until we came 
to a spot that looked interesting, and 
leave when the nomadic spirit 


moved us. Beyond that, I had little 
in mind except to soak up nine 
hours of sleep a night. 

But I reckoned without Mother 
Nature. We spent our first night in 
a cottage on the shore of a lake. At 
5.30 in the morning 1 was awakened 
by a twittering chorus pf birds, close 
and loud. 1 tried to ignore them. 
1 couldn’t. 

So while my wife slept on, I 
dressed and went outside. The sun 
had not yet risen. Long swirls of 
delicate, lace-like mist drifted in 
off the lake. Near by, an astonished 
rabbit twitched its noseand bounded 
to cover. Then the birds and every¬ 
thing else fell suddenly .still for a 
long moment, and the sun rose. It 
was exciting in a quiet but deeply 
satisfying way. Afterwards, 1 
tram}K'd through the woods for two 
hours and returned with a breakfast 
appetite I hadn’t known for years. 

That is how I rediscovered the 
lost art of getting up early. For a 
leisurely month 1 rose to take early- 
morning rambles through forests of 
birch trce.s, pale and ghostly at first 
light, or along deserted strips of 
glistening, untracked lx:ach. In a 
fishing village, I’d pick my way 
through the morriiiig fog to the 
waterfront and watch the fishermen 
in oilskins load their nets and set 
out for the day’s catch. 

Whatever I did, the world looked 
different to me during those early- 
morning hours. Besides giving me a 
feeling of oneness with nature, my 


C&ndmutd from Christioa Herald 
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walks provided the opportunity and 
the stimulus for reflection and self' 
evaluation so rare these hurried 
days. I resolved to continue my 
early-bird routine when 1 got back 
to town and my work. 

Like most people, 1 had always 
found my days too short for doing 
all the things I wanted to do. There 
was never time beyond the hours 
demanded by my magazine writing, 
for example, to work on books and 
plays. I soon discovered that an hour 
in the early part of the day is worth 
at least two hours later on. 

I am by no means the first to 
make this discovery. Harry Truman 
has been an early riser all his life. 
The late Bernard Berenson, the art 
historian and critic, awoke regularly 
at 6 a.m.—right up to his death in 
1959 at the age of 94. A promising 
young sales executive I know gives 
the entire credit for his present suc¬ 
cess to early rising. According to 
him, it takes most people hours after 
waking up to start working effi¬ 
ciently. 

For this reason, he’s always at 
his desk early to think and plan 
his day before pressure and phone 
calls begin. By to a.m. he is well 
launched, with the bulk of the busi¬ 
ness day still ahead of him. 

A school friend of mine, now a 
mining engineer, writes to tell me 
that he, too, gets up early—to work 
on a correspondence course he is 
taking. “But sometimes,” he said, 
“I use this uncluttered time to read 
the Bible ahd ponder about life.” 


Dawn has always been a special 
hour for medit&tion and worship. 
Clergymen give two reasons for 
this. First, there is something sym¬ 
bolic about communing with God 
at the exact instant when day is 
breaking over the land He madc^ 
The rising sun naturally leads one’s 
thoughts to fresh beginnings, new 
hopes. Second, early rising requires 
a special effort. By making it, you 
are reminded of the value of disci¬ 
pline ^nd given an instantaneous re¬ 
ward for good behaviour. 

The rewards take various forms. 
I know one housewife who slips out 
of bed an hour and a half before it is 
time to start breakfast for her hus¬ 
band and three children. Her main 
reason: to have a litde extra time to 
herself. “I believe everyone ought to 
have a little private corner of the 
day,” she told me. “Waking up 
early is my way of getting it.” 

Others have found that early ris¬ 
ing is a means of enriching family 
life. One suburban couple spends 
the early part of the morning with 
their two youngsters. The father, 
like many other busy men, doesn’t 
get home in the evening until after 
the children’s bedtime. “For a 
while,” he says, “I was only catch¬ 
ing sidelong glimpses of my off¬ 
spring as 1 hurried through shaving, 
sped through breakfast and racra 
out of the door to drive to the sta' 
don. Then we hit on the idea of 
setting the alarm clock earlier for 
the whole family. Childrbn are 
natural early birds anyway, so they 
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didn’t mind, and we soon got used 
to it ourselves. Putting the *chil> 
drcn’s hour’ in the morning has 
given us a new and rewarding rela¬ 
tionship.” 

0£ course, not everyone finds it 
adventurous or even agreeable to Mt 
up at dawn. In his autobiographic 
Act One, serving as spokesman for 
those “dawdling souls who lump- 
ishly resist the golden glow of 
dawn,” playwright Moss Hart 
wrote ; 

“The testimony of such loiterers 
as myself on the enduring joys of 
late rising carries little weight with 
folk who are up and about at 
dawn, busily improving those shin¬ 
ing early hours. They continue to 
have my blessing, from the depths 
of a warm and sceptical bed.” 

There may be late risers who want 
to reform and find it difficult to get 


started; if so, there is a truly pain¬ 
less way of breaking in. According 
to a little-known English writer 
named A. C. Buckland, who in 
1818 wrote a quaint and interesting 
volume called Letters on the Im¬ 
portance, Duty and Advantages of 
Early Rising, the secret is to con¬ 
quer by degrees. 

“Rise five minutes earlier every 
morning,” Buckland sensibly ad¬ 
vises, “till you have arrived at the 
hour >yhich appears to you most 
eligible. The daily subtraction from 
sleep will be so trifling that it will 
not occasion that drowsiness which 
the sudden change from rising at 
eight to rising at five must neces¬ 
sarily produce. The last day in each 
week will be half an hour longer 
than the first and, at the termina¬ 
tion of a month, you will have 
become an early riser.” 


The View From the Lake 

the weather gets hot, Pa rents a cottage by a lake and gives Ma 
her annual holiday away from the washing machine, vacuum cleaner and 
television set. 

Up at the lake Ma rises at six to get a big breakfast for Pa and her 
three hungry boys. Then she huriies to wash up the dishes in time to do 
some laundry in the sink before she makes the beds and sweeps the 
place with a good old-fashioned broom. After doing some more laundry, 
she prepares lunch. 

At three o’clock before starting to prepare the dinner, she flops down 
in a chair on the cottage porch and fans herself. From a rowing-]x>at out 
on the lake Pa sees her, waves and says to one of his sons, “It does me 
good to see your motha sitting there enjoying herself.** -«ui Ireland 



cMankinds Golden Rule 


By Lewis Browne 


Through the scriptures of seven of the world’s leading religions runs 
a single theme, expressed in astonishingly similar form: 

BrahmismiThis is the sum of duty: Do naught unto others which 
would cause you pain if done to you. -Mahahharata 

Buddhism: Hurt not others in ways that you yourself would find 
hurtful. —IJdanavarga y.i 8 

Confucianism: Is there one maxim which ought to be acted upon 
throughout one’s whole life? Surely it is the maxim of loving kindness: 
Do not unto others what you would not have them do unto you. 

—Analects 

Taoism: Regard your neighbour’s gain as your own gain and your 
neighbour’s loss as your own loss. — Tai-Shang Kan- Ying P'ien 

Judaism: What is hateful to you, do not to your fellow man. That 

is the entire Law; all the rest is commentary. — Talmud, Shabbat ^la 

\ 

Christianity: All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets. 

■^-Matthew y:i 2 

Islam: No one of you is a believer until he desires for his brother 
that which he desires for himself. —S»naii 


« 


Condensed from "The World’s Great Scriptures.’’ e 1946 by Lewis Browne 
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Count Maxzotto, 
Italy’s 

Tempestuous 

Tycoon 


A human volcano erupting ideas, this extraordinary 
businessman makes them pay oj for the good of all 


By J. 1). Ratcliff 


HE contract for the office build¬ 
ing had just been signed. The 
buyer’s eye caught the maxim 
carved in stone over the entrance: 
He lives well who takes the 
woKLD AS IT comes. In a deep, 
gravelly voice he ordered: “Rip 


that out. It’s bad advice. Only lazy 
people take the world as it comes.’’ 
The speaker was ('oiinl Gaetano 
Marzotto, one of Italy’s richest 
men, who has spent 40 years trying 
to improve things. 

There is no other industrialist 
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quite like him. He combines busi' 
ness skill with an unusually sharp 
sense of social responsibility. Even 
the Communists admire his ability. 
Says one, “If we take over wc won’t 
shoot him. We’ll make him com¬ 
missar of industry.’’ 

Most businessmen conduct de¬ 
tailed studies before launching a 
new project, (^ount Marzotto acts 
on impulse. One evening in the late 
*4o’s he was driving through south¬ 
ern Italy, and nightfall caught him 
in a small town with a single hotel 
—a filthy, bug-ridden place. Disgus¬ 
ted, Marzotto drove on ail night, 
fuming and making plans for a 
chain of clean, bright, inexpensive 
hotels. Within a week he had archi¬ 
tects busy drawing plans. 

Today there are 51 of his Jolly 
Hotels (be chose the name himsell) 
strung from one end of the country 
to the other, providing maximum 
service for minimum price. And— 
the Marzotto touch—they are sited 
in smaller communities, particular¬ 
ly in the agricultural south, where 
they were badly needed to attract 
industry and tourists. 

Another of Marzotto’s enterprises 
in the public interest is his 5,400- 
acre show-place farm at Portogru- 
aro, between Venice and Trieste. 
Struck by the poverty of p^Msants 
living in this area, the Count bought 
a vast tract of malarial swamp and 
converted it into a 7 million (about 
Rs. 9 crores) marvel of scientific 
agriculture. It now provides well- 
paid jobs for almost 2,000 people 


and has brought prosperity to the 
whole area. 


Marzotto was'27 when, in 1921, 
he took over management of his 
family’s woollen mills in the .small 
town of Valdagno (pipulation 
27,000), in the Alpine foothills north 
of Verona. 


“Money under the mattress only 
creates misery and discontent,’’ he 
decided, and started on a spending 
spree that has continued ever since. 
First, attention went to moderniz¬ 
ing his« mills, improving their effi¬ 
ciency and developing foreign mar¬ 
kets—policies which have helped to 
raise employment in Marzotto enter¬ 
prises from 1,300 to 17,000. 

Next he set out to transform Val¬ 
dagno. He built a 4,000-seat stadi¬ 
um, an ultra-modern theatre, 
gleaming nursery schools and kin¬ 
dergartens, tennis courts, swimming 
pools and a workers’ club. A seaside 
resort on the Adriatic offers work¬ 
men and their families holidays at 
a basic charge of los. (about Rs. 7) 
a day per adult, less for children. 
There is a Marzotto hospital where 
500 babies are * born each year. 
Charge for delivery, plus eight days 
of care: jfq (Rs. 120). 

For piecemeal work Marzotto was 
able to raise his workers’ pay more 
than 20 per cent above the national 
average, with added bonuses for em¬ 
ployees in high-production mills. 
Partly as a result of such policies, 
production per man has doubled in 
the past ten years. Many Italian in¬ 
dustrialists who snorted at the high 
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pay scales and social frills have en¬ 
ded up by copying Marzotto’s ideas. 

However, the Count concedes, “It 
is possible to carry paternalism too 
far. We built 1,700 homes at a time 
when workmen were unable to 
build for themselves. Now we are 
selling these properties off. It’s best 
for a man to own his home.” 

How do Marzotto employees re¬ 
act? In Italy, Communists and fel¬ 
low-travelling socialists usually poll 
about 35 per cent of the vote. In 
Valdagno they get a meagre seven 
per cent. 

Marzotto’s proudest achievement 
is his farm. To 2,9(X) run-down 
acres, bought in 1934, he added an¬ 
other 2,500 acres of swamp in 1940. 
I lis basic plan: build small factories 
to utilize agricultural production 
and provide jobs for farm workers 
in slack periods. Linen and sugar 
mills went up; factories to make 
wine and dairy products; a soap 
works and a bottle-making factory. 

Work got under way after the 
war, converting the dismal swamp 
into an agricultural wonderland. 
Great draglines scooped up swamp 
mud, to make fertile islands inter¬ 
laced with canals. The canals arc 
used as fish farms, the land for pre¬ 
mium crops: sugar beet, artichokes 
and grapes. Tens of thous.mds of 
fruit trees went into the ground, in 
neat rows so that other crops could 
be grown between them. War-sur¬ 
plus landing-craft cruise the canals, 
spraying trees on the islands. 

Scores of innovations set the farm 


apart. In a land where dairy cattle 
are often poor,^ Marzotto has accu¬ 
mulated a 1,700-animal herd con¬ 
sisting mostly of prize Holstcin- 
Friesian cattle—^paying up to ^^3,500 
(about Rs. 47,000) for outstanding 
bulls. Silage from one of Europe’s 
largest silos is conveyed to cowsheds, 
and manure is carried away by auto¬ 
matic machinery. Milking machines 
are connected by direct pipeline to 
the dairy. 

Some farm workers arc employed 
on a round-the-calendar basis; others 
share-crop the land on a 50-50 basis 
and take occasional winter jobs in 
the farm factories. Unlike most 
Italian farmhouses, those at Porto- 
gruaro have gas, electricity, bath¬ 
rooms and tile floors. Television 
aerials, a symbol of prosperity, 
sprout from the roofs. 

Seeing all the lavish expenditure, 
critics predicted bankruptcy for the 
entire operation. They were wrong. 
Still a long way from full produc¬ 
tion—fruit trees have yet to mature 
fully, for example—^tne farm and 
factories are currently producing ^5 
million (about Rs. 7 crores) worth 
of products a year. Marzotto is plan¬ 
ning to sell off part of the farm in 
10- to 15-acre plots to individual 
farmers. He believes that, trained 
to modern methods, they can bring 
a new prosperity to rural Italy. 

Another area where Count Mar¬ 
zotto’s business skill has benefited 
everyone is in the field of clothing. 
Until 1952 virtually all men’s cloth¬ 
ing in Italy was hand-made, and a 
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suit often cost a farmer or labourer 
almost a month’s wages. The Count 
imported modern garment-making 
machinery and began turning out a 
full line of inexpensive, but well- 
made, men’s clothing. Today his 
completely mechanized garment 
factories are among the most effi¬ 
cient in the world, producing* ii,ooo 
suits a week; and a giant new fac¬ 
tory in Salerno will help to raise the 
figure to 24,o(x). Each year he sells 
millions of .pounds’ worth of cloth 
abroad. 

His agents in Australia, South 
Africa and elsewhere buy a respect¬ 
able one per cent of total world pro¬ 
duction of wool to feed Marzotto 
mills. The ('ount himself is an al¬ 
most legendary expert on wool, rec¬ 
ognizing dozens of grades by their 
feel. He can’t keep his fingers ofl 
the lapel of a visitor’s suicr 

When not in one of his residences 
in Milan, Rome or Sicily, or aboard 
his 883-ton yacht, Count Marzotto 
lives in ducal splendour in a 30- 
room palace on a Valdagno hillside. 
Six feet tall, he weighs 17 stone and 
has a nose of heroic proportions. He 
likes to preside at boisterous ban¬ 
quets, surrounded by family, friends 
and business associates. A tempes¬ 
tuous man who glides easily from 
towering rage to infectious happi¬ 
ness, he expects others to share ms 
enthusiasms and his phobias. 

It was a strain on family relation¬ 
ships when his four eldest sons took 
up motor racing—^and were as suc¬ 
cessful at it as &ir father has been 


in business. One year the four boys 
drove in what was perhaps the 
world’s tougliest race, the Milk 
Miglia. Raging to a friend while lis 
tening to a radio account of the race, 
the old Count threatened to disin 
herit the lot, never to see them again. 
When the race was over and son 
Giannino had won, the storm clouds 
cleared. “I l{new they were great 
drivers,” he beamed. But so awe¬ 
some is their father’s temper that, 
despite their status as national 
heroes, it was a week before the boys 
dared to go home. 

He is a man who likes grand ges 
tures—indeed, he wouldn’t know 
how to make a small one. Several 
years ago, .son Paolo suggested .1 
Marzotto prize for literature and 
mentioned 1,750 (Rs. 23,320) as an 
appropriate sum. Delighted, the old 
Count soon extended the pro¬ 
gramme to other fields and in¬ 
creased the prize money to a total 
of 17,500 (about Rs. 2*3 lakhs). 

Ideas flow from his head in a 
steady stream. Not long ago he com 
pleted Europe’s most modern cold- 
storage warehouse, to supply fruit 
all the year round to Common Mar¬ 
ket countries. Mass distribution of 
frozen vegetables is next on the 
agenda. And he is planning a line of 
readv-made clothing for women and 
children as well as mr men. 

“If we had a thousand men like 
Count Marzotto,” observes one of 
Italy’s most prominent business 
leaders, “this country’s economic 
problems would be solved.” 
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THEY ARE WAITING to SEE a friend 
each heart a mixture of a little 
anxiety and a lot of hope. Their 


confidence in the doctor 


is well-founded—for ho is a man 
dedicated to the service of 
humanity. Well-founded, too, is 
the confidence doctors have 
in HOECHST —a name that is backed 
by over 75 years of experience in 
medicines and medical research. 
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From the book by 
ALFRED LANSING 
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This is one of the greatest adventure stories of all time. In 
1915 Sir Ernest Shackleton and the 27 memlKTs of his polar 
expedition had to abandon ship in the middle of the largest sea 
in Antarctica. The disaster seemed complete and irretrievable. 
But it is men who make events, and Shackleton was at his superb 
best when the odds were hopeless. The epic fight for survival p 
that he directed was inspiring, terrifying and utterly unbelievable ^ 
—save that it actually occurred. Alfred Lansing has written a 
distinguished and compelling book which tlocs full justice to 
this classic story of the heroic age of Antarctic exploration. 


■ HEN THE order to abandon ship was given—at 5 p.m. 

on October 27, I9i5-'thc 27 members of the 
Imperial Trans-Antarctic Expedition received it 
almost with relief. Days of exhausting work at the pumps 
had reduced them to apathy; and the reluctant decision of 
their leader, Sir Ernest Shackleton, did not surprise them. 
By then every man aboard knew that the ship was dfxjmcd. 

For nine long months the Endurance had been caught in 
the pack ice that extended to the horizon on every side, 
frozen in, as one of the men described it, “like an almond 
in a bar of chocolate.” The spring that followed the three 
months’ night of the polar winter had not brought the hoped 
for break-up of the pack, to release the imprisoned vessel. In 
stead it had piled up heavier floes which crushed against her 
sides with ever more cruel, more intolerable pressure. 

The Endurance, a 144-foot auxiliary-powered barquentme 
was probably the strongest wooden ship ever built. Her hull 
planking of oak and mountain fir was in places two and a 

•‘Endurmce: Shackleton’t Incredible Voyage,” © /W9 6y Alfred I^ing 
pubUihed by Rodder « Stoughton. London 
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half feet thick, and was protected 
from the ice by a sheathing of green- 
heart. The Endurance lived up to 
her name. With magnificent staunch¬ 
ness, she held off the encroaching 
ice for months; hut the pressure was 
relentless and finally irresistible. Her 
immense, timbers creaked and 
groaned as the killing pressure 
mounted. And when they could no 
longer stand the strain, they broke 
with a report like artillery fire. I’he 
decks buckled, the stern was thrown 
upwards 20 feet and the rudder and 
sternpost were torn out of her. 

Frank Wild, the second-in-com¬ 
mand, passed Shackleton’s order on 
to’the crew: “Time to get off! ” 

Within two hours all essential 
gear had l)ecn transferred to the ice, 
as well as three lifeboats and the ex¬ 
pedition’s 49 dogs. A camp of sorts 
was established on a solid floe close 
by. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton could not 
share his men’s feeling of release, for 
the responsibility was his, and the 
situation could hardly be more 
desperate. They were alone in the 
Antarctic, marooned on the icy 
wasteland of the Weddell Sea, mid¬ 
way between the South Pole and the 
nearest outpost of humanity, some 
1,200 miles to the north. The closest 
known land, the Palmer Peninsula, 
was 210 miles away and uninhab¬ 
ited. They had no radio transmitter 
and nobroy in the outside world 
knew that mey were in trouble. It is 
doubtful whether rescuers could 
have reached them in any case. 


Thus their flight was naked in its 
simplicity. If they were to get out. 
they had to get themselves out. 

(^^Shackleton had already decided 
that they would march over the fro 
zen ocean towards Paulet Island, .1 
tiny spot of land 346 miles to the 
north-cast, where stores of food were 
known to be cached. Eventually, he 
felt certain, they would come to 
open water, so they would under 
take to drag the three lifeboats with 
them on sledges. 

The men who faced this prodi 
gious task could hardly have becti .1 
more heterogeneous collection of in 
dividuals. They varied from Cam 
bridge University dons to Yorkshire 
fishermen, and included one stow 
away who had slipped aboard at 
Buenos Aires. But sharing the long 
polar night aboard the Endurance 
had welded them into a cheerfhh 
close-knit unit. Although they were 
now camped above 2,000 fathoms oi 
water, on a piece of ice barely siJ' 
feet thick, there was a remarkable 
. lack of discouragement. It was quite 
enough, just then, merely to be 
alive. 

Shackleton, too, appeared cheer 
ful and resolute, for he was an ex¬ 
plorer in the classic model—utterly 
self-reliant, romantic, a little swash 
buckling. He was now 40 years old, 
a stocky, iron-jawed man who thor¬ 
oughly believed the motto of his 
County Kildare fiimily, “By endur¬ 
ance we conquer.” This was his 
third Antarctic expedition. He had' 
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accompanied Scott in iqoi*, and in 
1Q07 had led his own expedition to 
within 113 miles of the Pole—^an 
achievement for which he had been 
knighted, widely lionized, and 
decorated by many countries. 

After'they had spent 36 hours on 
the ice, Shackleton called all hands 
together and talked about the jour¬ 
ney which lay ahead. It was im[x:ra- 
tive, he explained gravely, that all 
weight l)c reduced to the barest min¬ 
imum. Each man would be allowed 
the clothes on his back, plus two 
pairs of mittens, six pairs of socks, 
two pairs of boots, a sleeping-bag, a 
pound of tobacco—^and two pounds 
of personal gear. 

When he had finished speaking, 
he reached under his parka, took out 
a gold cigarette case and several gold 
sovereigns and threw them into the 
snow at his feet. Then he o])cned 
the Bible that Queen Alexandra, the 
Queen Mother, had given the expe¬ 
dition, ripped out the flyleaf contain¬ 
ing her inscription (“May the Lord 
help you to do your duty &guide you 
through all dangers by land and 
sea*’) and also the page containing 
the 23rd Psalm. Then he laid the 
Bible in the snow and walked away. 

It was a dramatic gesture, but a 
calculated one. And as the afternoon 
wore on, it appeared that Shackle- 
ton’s example had been effective. 
The amount of non-essentials 
dumped in the centre of the tents 
grew steadily. It was an “extraordi¬ 
nary collection of stuff,*’ Reginald 
James, the physicist, reported- 


chronometers, an ophthalm(iM:o[x*, 
saws, MK'ks, jerseys, chisels, luniks, 
pictures and personal keepsakes. 

Shackleton also orilered the four 
puppies among the sledge dogs to lie 
killed. There was fiKul only for 
those who could pull their weight. 
And that night, on the eve of iiiuler 
taking the journey to Paulet Island, 
he wrote in his diarv: 

“I pray (iod I can manage to get 
the whole party safe to civilization.” 

<‘Mk \T i)\>, October ^o, they 
started off, with Shackleton and a 
pioneering party leading the way to 
search for the most level route. 'Phe 
dog teams came next, pulling heav¬ 
ily laden sledges. Then, under the 
command of Frank Worslev, who 
had been captain of the Endurance, 
came the last and most difficult 
operation -moving the boats. 

This was killing toil. The boats, 
drawn one at a time by 15 men har¬ 
nessed in traces, weighed fiver a ton 
each. I’hcy sank deeply into the soft 
snow, and to move them the men 
had to strain forward in their traces 
until they were, at times, leaning 
almost parallel with the ground. 
Every few hundred yards they had 
to chop a miniature mfiuntain pass 
through pressure ridges. On particu¬ 
larly towering ridges a ramp of ice 
and snow had to be built up one 
side and down the other. 

During the first day they covered 
a distance ot one mile. It snowed 
heavily that night, and the next day 
progress was even less. Shackleton 
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decided that it was not worth while 
going on. They were then camped 
on an unusually strong floe, ten feet 
thick and a third of a mile in diam¬ 
eter; and Shackleton announced to 
all hands that they would stay there 
until the drift of the ice carried them 
closer to land. 

The dog teams were dispatched to 
the original camp, a mile and three- 
quarters back, to bring up all the 
food, clothing and gear possible. A 
party of six men under Wild was 
also sent back to the ship to salvage 
whatever of value they could. They 
found her bow shoved far down into 
the ice, her mainmast broken and 
her rigging so entangled that every 
step aboard was a danger. Hut by 
hacking a hole through the galley 
roof they were able to get at the 
stores, and for several days they 
continued to salvage supplies and 
sledge them to Ocean Camp, as the 
bivouac was eventually called. 

On November 21 the Endurance 
sank. At 4.50 Shackleton noted her 
unusual movements and shouted, 
“She’s going I” A moment later all 
hands were out of the tents and 
scrambling for a vantage point. 
They watched silently as the J 5 «- 
durance*s stern rose into the air, 
hung there for a moment with her 
motionless projpeller held aloft. 
Then the vessel disappeared beneath 
the ice, leaving for a few moments 
a gap of black, open water to mark 
where she had been. Henceforth, 
there was nothing but endless ice. 

Everything now depended on the 


drift of the pack. The ice might con¬ 
tinue to TO gdierally north-west, 
carrying mem towards their goal, 
Paulet Island. Or the drift might be 
arrested for some reason, and they 
would remain more or less in the 
same spot. Finally, there was the 
chance that the pack might veer east, 
carrying them away from land. But 
nob^y cared to think about that. 

Ihey remained at Ocean Camp 
for ainQkost two months. Crammed 
together in inadequate tents, with 
litde to place between their sleep¬ 
ing-bags and the bare ice, they soon 
adjusted themselves to the inescap- 
,able cold and wet. At mealtimes 
they ate out of aluminium mugs, 
called pannikins, into which every¬ 
thing was dumped at once. For 
utensils they each had a spoon, a 
knife—and their fingers. In time, 
the well-ordered life aboard the En¬ 
durance sceme^ infinitely far away. 

As one day blurred into the next, 
they waited vainly for the ice to 
open up. When it did not, they con¬ 
soled themselves with the know¬ 
ledge that at least the pack was 
moving northwards at about two 
miles a day. Hut in mid-December 
even this changed, and the drift be¬ 
came quite definitely to the east— 
away from land. Moreover, since 
they had by now finished repacking 
the stores and fitting out the life¬ 
boats, they had litde to do, and an 
air of tenseness, of padence pushed 
too far, settled on the camp. 

Shaddeton was concerned. Of all 
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enemies arrayed against them—^the 
cold, the ice, the sea—he feared 
none more than demorali/ation. 
And sinking spirits could be bol 
stered only by action 
On December 21 he called all 
hands together and informed them 
that they would start trekking across 
the ice again two days hence They 
intended to travel mostly at night 
when temperatures would be lower 
and the ice surface firmer Further 
more, he said, since they would be 
on the trail over Christmas, they 
would observe the holiday before 
leaving, and all hands could now eat 
everything they wanted A great 
deal of food would have to be left 
behind anyway The Christmas 


“gorgie” began immediately and 
lasted almost all^the next day 

At 5 30 the following morning 
they started over the ice After mak 
ing slow progress all day. Shackle 
ton summoned Frank Worsley, 
handed him a corked picklc jar con 
taming a note, and instructed him 
to take It back to Ocean Camp and 
leave it there. The note said that 
the Endurance had been abandoned 
and that the members of the Im 
penal Trans Antarctic Expedition 
were proceeding to the west across 
the ice, in the hojie of reaching land 
It was, m effect, a message to pos 
terity explaining what had nap 
pended to the expedition in 1915. 

Shackleton had deliberately 
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refrained from leaving the note until 
after the party had left the camp, for 
fear it might be found and inter¬ 
preted by the men as a sign that 
their leader was not sure that they 
would survive. 

Christmas Day Shackleton 
noted briefly in his diary: *‘Curious 
Christmas. Home thoughts.” 

It was curious indeed, for they 
were on the trail, and many of the 
floes were rotting and saturated. 
The frozen, snow-covered surface, 
however, appeared deceptively 
sturdy. At each step it would seem 
capable of supporting a man. But 
just as he shifted his weight en¬ 
tirely, he would burst through the 


crust. The shock was jarring, the 
water numbingly cold and u.su.illy 
knee-deep. The men pulling the IxKit 
sledges could take only alx)ut 200 
yards of such punishment at a time. 
After five days, during which they 
advanced nine miles, Shackleton 
decided that it was ho|)clcss to con¬ 
tinue; many of the men had reached 
a point of complete exhaustion. 

Their position, if anything, was 
worse than it had been. For they 
had abandoned a grKxlly quantity of 
food stores in moving, and they 
were now cam|X’d on .1 water¬ 
logged and unreliable fli»c. For the 
moment there was nothing they 
could d(\ 

For three and a half months, with 
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starvation threatening, they were 
doomed to stay on mis bit of ice, 
aptly named Patience Camp. As the 
weary vigil dragged on, the supply 
of blubber for cooking dwindled so 
alarmingly that Shackleton ordered 
the ration to be reduced to one warm 
beverage a day—a helping of hot 
powdered milk at breakfast. But 
Providence never failed them alto¬ 
gether. They always managed to kill 
enough seals to maintain a bare sub¬ 
sistence ration. And on February 19 
thousands of migrating Addie pen¬ 
guins suddenly appeared on the floe, 
frolicking in the water and making 
a frightful racket generally. During 
the next three days the men were 
able to kill some 600 of them for 
the camp larder. 

The search for food sometimes led 
to strange dangers. One day Orde- 
Lces, the storekeeper and a per¬ 
sistent hunter, was ski-ing across the 



rotting surface of the ice, returning 
from a seal hu^t. Suddenly an evil, 
knob-like head burst out of tht 
water just in front of him. He 
turned and fled, pushing as hard as 
he could with his ski sticks and 
shouting for Frank Wild to bring 
his rifle. 

The huge animal—a sea leopard 
—sprang out of the water and came 
after him, bounding across the ice 
with the peculiar rocking-horse gait 
of a seal on land. The l^st looked 
like atlinosaur, with a long serpen¬ 
tine neck. After half a dozen leaps 
it had almost caught up with its 
prey, when it unaccountably wheeled 
and plunged again into the water. 

By then, Orde-Lees had nearly 
reached the opposite side of the floe 
and he was about to cross to safe ice 
when the sea lcopard*s head ex¬ 
ploded out of the water directly 
ahead of him. The animal obviously 
had tracked his shadow across the 
ice. It made a savage lunge for him, 
its open mouth revealing an enor¬ 
mous array of teeth. 

Orde-Lees’ shouts for help rose to 
screams as he turned and raced 
away from his attacker. The animal 
leapt out of the water again in pur¬ 
suit just as Wild arrived with his 
rifle. The sea leopard spotted Wild, 
and turned to attack him. Wild 
dropped to one knee and fired again 
and again at the onrushing beast. It 
was less than 30 feet away when it 
finally dropped. 

Two dog teams were required to 
bring the carcass into camp. It was 
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12 feet long and weighed half a ton. 
Actually, it was a predatory species 
of seal, and its only resemblance to 
a leopard was in its spotted coat— 
and its disposition. Eventually two 
more such sea leopards were killed 
at Patience (^amp. 

J 10 ATE IN January, a gale blew up 
from the south. It was so violent 
that it almost swept them out of 
camp, but they endured it gladly 
since it carried them towards their 
hoped-for destination. It took them 
84 miles in six days; and, as the drift 
continued roughly in the direction 
of Paulet Island, the men began to 
look northwards with renewed 
hope. 

On March 9 they felt the swell— 
the unmistakable rise and fall of the 
open ocean. They gathered in little 
groups, excitedly pointing out to one 
another what was obvious to every¬ 
one — a gentle, lazy movement 
across the entire surface of the pack. 
But how far away was open water 
After long discussions everyone was 
satisfied that it lay, at most, 30 miles 
away. 

Shackleton alone seemed to sense, 
in the presence of the swell, a new 
and far more dangerous threat than 
almost any they had faced till then. 
The one situation from which he 
knew there would be no escape 
was for the swells to increase 
while the pack remained closed. 
The action of the sea would then 
crack and break the floes and ulti¬ 
mately grind the ice to bits on which 


they could not camp, while the boats 
would be crushed instantly if 
launched. * 

To make matters worse, the prob¬ 
lem of food was becoming acute. All 
the dogs except two teams had now 
been shot. More than two weeks had 
passed since they had killed a 
seal, and the meagre amount of 
blubber provided by the penguins 
was nearly gone. On March 16, the 
last of their flour was used up. 

There were sarcastic attempts to 
make jokes about cannibalism. 
“Greenstreet and I,” wrote Worsley, 
“amuse ourselves at CJeorge Mar- 
ston's expense. Marston (the expedi¬ 
tion’s artist) is the plumpest man 
in the camp, and we become very 
solicitious about his welfare and con¬ 
dition, making a great show of gen¬ 
erosity by offering him old penguin 
bones that we have gnawed till 
there is nothing left. We implore 
him not to get thin and even go so 
far as to select chops, etc., off him 
and quarrel about who shall have 
the tenderest part. Finally he gets 
so disgusted with us that whenever 
he sees us approaching he turns and 
walks away.” 

It was a poor attempt at humour, 
because there was an element of 
half-truth in it. 

THE morning of March 23, 
Shackleton, who was up early, saw 
a black object far in the mstance. He 
watched it for a few minutes, then 
hurried from tent to tent shouting, 
“Land in sight 1 Land in sight!” 
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Some of the men at once bounded 
out of their tents to see for them¬ 
selves. Others, however, refused to 
stir from their sleeping-bags. They 
were cold and discouraged, and 
tired of distant icebergs being mis¬ 
taken foi land. 

But this was not a distant iceberg 
or a mirage. It was one of the tiny 
Danger Islets near the tip of Palmer 
Peninsula, identifiable by its table¬ 
top bluffs rising steeply out of the 
water. It lay exactly 42 miles away 
in a westerly direction. 

“If the ice opens,” wrote Frank 
Hurley, the expedition’s photogra¬ 
pher, “we could land in a day.” 

But the pack showed no disposi¬ 
tion to' open and enable the men to 
launch the boats. Consequently, the 
sight of land was but another re¬ 
minder of their helplessness. 

The truth was that there was pre¬ 
cious little land left that they nad 
any chance of reaching. They had 
drifted to the absolute tip of the 
Palmer Peninsula, and the possi¬ 
bility of reaching land there was 
now hopeless. Thus, between them 
and the terrifying open seas—the 
most storm-torn ocean on the globe 
—all that remained were two lonely, 
sentinel-like outposts of the Antarc¬ 
tic Continent: Clarence and Ele¬ 
phant islands, about 120 miles to the 
north. Beyond these—^nothing. 

Every day, almost every hour, 
their situation became more pre¬ 
carious. On April 3, their floe, which 
had once measured almost 600 yards 
' across, was now less than a third of 


that, and constantly menaced by 
swells and collisions withotherfloes. 
Their position showed that Elephant 
Island now lay 68 miles due north 
of them. Though they appeared to 
be making generally towards it, 
they were constantly concerned 
about the gradual westerly direction 
of their drift, which threatened 
always to sweep them past it and 
out to the open sea. 

“Pray (Jod we may find a landing 
here,” wrote Macklin, “and so be 
off this dcifting uncontrollable pack, 
taking us we know not where.” 

At about 6.45 on the evening of 
April 8 Harry McNeish, the car¬ 
penter, was writing in his diary: 
“There has been a large swell since 
yesterday, but it is doing us no harm 
now (since) our floe is broken up so 
small. It rises and falls with . . .” 

He never finished the sentence. 
There was a heavy thump, and the 
floe split. 

Worsley was on watch, and he 
shouted for help. All hands dashed 
from their tents. Two of the life¬ 
boats and some of the stores were on 
the separated portion of the floe. 
They were hurriedly dragged back 
across the widening crack. 

The floe was now a triangle of ice 
whose sides measured roughly 100 
by 120 by 90 yards. 

Towards mid-morning, lanes and 
pools of open water spread through 
the pack and widenra out. 

At 10.30, Shackleton’s booming 
voice rang out: “Strike the tents 
and dear the boats 1” . 
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The men jumped to their tasks. 

Crack I 

Again the floe had split in two, 
this time exactly through the spot 
where Shackleton’s tent had stood 
some minutes before. The two 
halves of the floe drew rapidly apart, 
separating one boat and a large 
amount of provisions from the 
party. At once almost everyone 
leapt over the widening breach, 
shoved the boat across and managed 
to save the stores. 

Then they waited, torn between 
the overpowering desire to launch 
the boats, regardless of the risk, and 
the sure knowledge that once they 
did so, there could be no turning 
back. Small as it was, theirs was the 
only decent floe in sight. If they 
abandoned it, add the pack closed 
up before they reached another 
campsite, there would be no escape. 

The men looked at Shackleton. 
For the moment the pack was open 
—but how long would it remain 
open ? And yet, how long could they 
stay where they wcre^ The im¬ 
mense floe that had once been 


Patience Camp was now an irregu¬ 
lar rectangle of ice hardly 50 yards 
across. 

At 12.40 Shackleton gave the 
order. 

“Launch the Ixials,” he said in a 
quiet voice. 

ILOE came alive with action 
as they hurried the three boats into 
the water and loaded them It was 
1.30 in the afteriKKin when they 
scrambled aboard, pul our every 
available oar and pulled with all 
their strength tor open water. Hut 
even as they duw away Irom l*a 
tience (^imp, the ice began tf) dose 

The first few minutes wcic crucial 
—and thf*y were maddening. The 
oarsmen did their best to pull to¬ 
gether, but they were clumsy and 
out of practice, and hanqicred by 
their own anxiety. The encircling 
ice fouled the oars, and collisions 
were unavoidable. And yet, to their 
surprise and almost in spite of them 
selves, they made hc.idway. 

In 15 minutes, Patience Llamp was 
lost in the confusion of uc astern. 
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But Patience Camp belon^d now 
to the past. They were m the boats, 
and that was all that mattered . . . 
row ... get away . .. escape. 

Throughout the afternoon they 
made excellent progress. There were 
belts of ice that were fairly thick, 
but none so dense as to block their 
way. At about 5.30 the light began 
to fail, and Shackleton decided that 
they would camp for the night. For¬ 
tunately they found a flat, heavy floe 
which appeared quite sturdy. 

The boats were hauled up; then 
Green prepared some stew while the 
remainder of the party pitched the 
tents. It had been a tiring but re 
warding day, during which they 
had made seven miles to the north¬ 
west, by Worsley*s estimate. They 
were thus seven miles closer to their 
destination—either Clarence or Ele¬ 
phant Island, whichever they might 
happen to reach. 

Everyone except the night watch¬ 
man turned in immediately after 
supper; but towards ii o’clock, 
Shackleton became strangely, al¬ 
most intuitively unpsy, so he 
dressed and went outside. He no- 
ticed that the swell had increased, 
and a moment later there was a 
deep-throated thud as the floe split 
in two beneath his feet-~and direct¬ 
ly under the tent in which the eight 
fo’c’sle hands were sleeping. 

Almost instantly the two pieces of 
the floe drew apart, the tent col¬ 
lapsed and there was a splash. Seven 
of the men scrambled quickly out 
from under the limp canvas. 


“Somebody’s missing one of 
them shouted. 

Shackleton rushed forward and 
liegan to tear the tent away. In the 
dark he could hear muffled, gasping 
noises coming from below. When 
he hnallv got the tent out of the 
way, he saw a shapeless form wrig 
glmg in the water. It was a man in 
his sleeping bag. 

Shackleton reached down and got 
hold of the bag Then, with one tre¬ 
mendous heave, he pulled it (iut of 
the water. A moment later, the two 
halves of the broken Hoc came back 
together with a violent shtKk. 

The man in the sleeping bag 
turned out to be Ernie Holness, one 
of the hiemcn. He was soaked 
through, and there simply weren’t 
any drv garments to give him. In 
order to prevent I lolness from freez¬ 
ing, Shackleton instructed that he be 
kept moving until his own clothes 
dried. For the lest of the night, the 
men took turns walking up and 
down with him. His companions 
could hear the crackling of his fro¬ 
zen garments, and the soft tinkle of 
the ice crystals that fell from him. 

The journey was resumed at eight 
o’clock the next morning. Three 
hours later they came to a long, 
dense boundary of pack ice, through 
which they finally found a passage. 
Almost at once they realized that at 
last they were in the open sea. 

^0RomcALLY, here was the mo¬ 
ment they had dreamed of ever 
since the days of Ocean Camp; but, 
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as so often happens, the reality was 
vastly different from the dream. As 
soon as the boats emerged from the 
protective barrier of the pack, they 
were struck by the full force of the 
wind and a high-breaking sea. 
Freezing spray burst over the men, 
and the boats shipped water peril¬ 
ously. 

The three boats, the Dudley 
Docl(er, the Stancomb Wills and the 
James Caird, were named after the 
expedition’s principal backers. The 
first two were heavy, square-sterned 
cutters, 21 feet long, while the Caird 
was a double-ended whale-boat, 22 
feet in length. All were sturdy 
enough but hardly up to such 
waters. Shack leton kept them 
pounding head-on into the seas un¬ 
til about two o’clock, then ordered a 
retreat behind the protective line 
of the pack. The exhausted men 
manoeuvred alongside a floe, 
scrambled on to the ice and pulled 
the boats up after them. They had 
hardly slept for 36 hours; and Hur¬ 
ley recorded the one thought upper¬ 
most in their minds: . pray to 

God (this floe) will remain entire 
throughout the night.” 

By some miracle it did. But a 
north-east wind rose and brought 
great quantities of pack down on 
them. At dawn it extended un¬ 
broken to the horizon in every 
direction, and rollers 30 feet high 
swept through it at half-mile inter¬ 
vals. Thus meir floe was pounded 
from every direction, and the 
swell was steadily undermining it. 


Finally, shortly before two 
o’clock, some freak of current clear¬ 
ed a navigable passage; and anxious 
hands seized the boats and pitched 
them into the water. Warned by 
their experience, the men did not 
again attempt to camp on the ice at 
night. Indeed they never left the 
boats once during the next four 
days. 

As they sat crowded together, 
often drenched by freezing spray in 
ncar-gale conditions, the days were 
just endurable, for then at least there 
was progress (or the illusion of it). 
But the nights, which they spent 
hove to lest the boats become sep¬ 
arated, were all but endless. Their 
gear and supplies left no room in 
which to stretch out, and sitting 
upright and nearly motionless in 
below-zero cold invited dire conse¬ 
quences. Not a man escaped frost¬ 
bite, and at least diree were the 
victims of frozen feet. Their water 
ran out and their thirst grew so in¬ 
tense that they chewed raw seal 
meat in order to swallow the blood. 

On the fifth day they sighted the 
peaks of Elephant Island on the star¬ 
board bow—^the Promised Land, no 
more than 30 miles away! In the joy 
of that moment, Shackleton called 
to Worsley to congratulate him on 
his navigation; and Worsley, stiff 
with cold, looked away in proud 
embarrassment. 

They would land by nightfall— 
provided not a moment was lost. 
Hour after hour they rowed, and the 
outline of Elephant Island slowly 
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grew larger. Exposure had drained With the last remnants of their 
much of their vitality, but they stren^, they drt>vc the boats on to 
leaned on their oars with the desper- the tueak shore of Elephant Island, 
ation of men rowing for their lives. For the first time in 4^ days they 
By 2 p.m., the snowy, 3,500-foot were on land. Solid, unsinkable, im- 
peaks of Elephant Island rose steep- movable, blessed land, 
ly out of the water, probably no 

more than ten miles off. But an hour '^^lephant Island proved to be a 
later, the island was still in the same singularly inhospitable place. There 
position. It seemed to hang there, no were plenty of seals and penguins 
closer and yet no farther away. Row for fc^; otherwise it was utterly 
as they might, they were obviously bleak and forbidding. All along the 
standing still, apparendy caught in coast hpstile cliffs rose like ^ enor- 
a strong offshore tidal current. In mous wall thrown up against the 
addidon, the wind now shifted to sea. 

the north and increased to gale The cliffs at the head of the nar- 
force. row beach on which they had landed 

They fought the never-slackening bore the marks of high tides, indi¬ 
gale all through still another night eating that the entire spit was fre- 
and into the next day. Afterwards quently swept by seas. Obviously it 
they could never understand how was tenable only in good weather 
they did it; but, exhausted as they and while the tides were moderate, 
were, they held their own. And, Nine hours of scouting in one of the 
finally the storm abated. boats disclosed only one possible safe 
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haven on the island. This was a fair- 
ly sheltered spit of beach, 150 yards 
long and 30 yards wide, seven miles 
to fhe west. Shackleton lost no time 
in moving the whole party there; 
but he realized that if they were to 
be rescued, someone would have to 
go for help at once. 

After their third day on the island 
Shackleton announced that he 
would take a party of five men and 
set sail in the Caird for South Geor¬ 
gia—800 miles away—to bring rc- 
4 ief from one of the whaling stations 
there. He would leave as soon as 
the Caird could be made ready for 
the trip. Worsley, McNeish the car¬ 
penter, and the sturdy seamen Vin¬ 
cent, Crean and McCarthy would 
be the crew. 

Worsley, of course, was an indis 
pensable choice. The goal was an 
island no more than 25 miles wide at 
its widest point: to guide an open 
boat 800 miles, under conditions 
which were frightening even to con¬ 
template, and then to strike a pin¬ 
point on the chart, was a task which 
would sorely tax even Worsley’s 
skill as a navigator. 

McNeish went to work at once to 
fashion a canvas decking over the 
Caird. Hundreds of pound of rocks 
were gathered for ballast^ and Orde- 
Lees melted ice to fill two casks with 
drinking water. A month’s supply 
of h)od was assembled, together 
with all the spare clothing possible. 
Nine days aner they first came to 
Elephant Island, arrangements for 
the trip were complete. 


On April 24, a fiirewell breakfast 
was prepared, forwhich Shackleton 
permitted two extra biscuits and a 
quarter-pound of jam per man. 
Jokes were cracked and all hands 
made a determined effort to appear 
lighthearted. But at 12.30 when the 
Caird cast off and Worsley swung 
her bow towards the north, both 
groups knew they might very 
well never see one another again. 


[s Elephant Island receded astern 
and the waving figures on shore 
faded from sight, Shackleton was 
strangely uneasy. He was a land ex¬ 
plorer, and he felt somewhat out 
of his element at sea. But the 22 men 
he was leaving were at that moment 
as helpless and isolated as if thf'y 
were on another planet. Their plight 
was known only to the six men in 
this tiny boat; and the sea was the 
only highway to their deliverance. 

Within two days this turbulent 
highway had intr^uced them, one 
by one, to the seemingly endless 
miseries of their life at^rd the 
Caird. First there was the all-per¬ 
vading, inescapable water, from the 
spray flung astern by the wind to the 
solid seas, dipped up by the bow that 
poured aft, green and foaming, roll¬ 
ing across the decking and splashing 
into the cockpit. 

Nor was discomfort limited to the 
men on watch. Sleeping had a spe¬ 
cial brand of unpleasantness all its 
own. The sleeping-ban were kept 
in the bow, nominally the driest 
part of the boat. To reach them 
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involved a tortuous crawl over the 
rock ballast, Brst on hands and 
knees, then on the belly in the re¬ 
stricted space. And as the men tried 
to sleep they were at times heaved 
bodily upwards, only to fall down 
on to the sharp rocks again. 

Running before almost gale 
winds, they logged 128 miles in two 
days. They were in the Drake Pas¬ 
sage, where it seems nature has been 
given a proving ground on which 
to demonstrate her ultimate powers. 

Here, where the sea girmes the 
globe, uninterrupted by any mass of 
land, the winds have driven the seas 
clockwise round the world since the 
beginning of time. The waves thus 
pr^uced have become legendary 


among sea^ng men. Their height 
sometimes exceSds 90 feet, and tl^r 
speed reaches 30 knots. 

From the tiny Caird, such Cape 
Horn rollers seemed terrifying. 
There was no sound to the relent¬ 
less advance of the leviathan cliffs of 
water except the hiss of their foam 
ing brows when they rose to such a 
height that they became off balance 
and their crests tumbled to the force 
of gravity. Once every 90 seconds or 
less tlv? Caird’s sail would go slack 
as one of these gigantic waves 
loomed astern, possibly 50 feet above 
her and threatening, surely, to bury 
her under coundess tons of water. 
But then, by some phenomenon ot 
buoyancy, tne boat would be lifted 
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higher and higher up the onrush- 
mg swell until she found herself 
caught in the turmoil of foam at the 
summit and hurtling forward. Over 
md over again, a thousand times 
each day, this drama was re-enacted. 

Nine days out from Elephant 
Island, however, they were granted 
a respite. The wind dropped to a 
bieeze, and huge, glorious patches 
of blue sky appeared overhead. 
Worslcy’s sight at noon put their 
position at 403 miles out, about mid¬ 
way to South Georgia. The battle 
was half won. 

They started to dry their gear, 
festooning the rigging with thread¬ 
bare clothing and dripping sleeping 
bags. After two days of warm skies 


and reasonable winds, however, the 
weather again turned vicious. The 
task of navigation was almost super¬ 
human. Often the violent action of 
the boat was such that Worslcy 
could not support himself while tak¬ 
ing sights. Instead he knelt in the 
stern while McC^arthy and Vincent 
held him round the waist His navi 
gation books had been reduced to a 
state of pulpiness by the seas, so that 
their pages had to be carefully peeled 
apart. 

If Worsley miscalculated they 
would certainly miss the islanil. 
And beyond South (leorgia, the 
South Atlantic Ocean is a void for 
3,000 desolate miles. 

1 hey thought that they were now 
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getting close. The last fix showed 
that the extreme western tip of 
South Georgia lay only 91 miles 
away. Soon there should be signs of 
land—seaweed or a piece of drift¬ 
wood. 

But there were none that night or 
the following day; and, by the even¬ 
ing of May 7, they were becoming 
apprehensive. They should have 
been only 50 miles off the coast, but 
Worsley’s calculations were admit¬ 
tedly crude. The men peered into 
the darkness with salt-rimmed eyes 
looking for the shadowy image of a 
headland, straining their ears for the 
sound of pounding surf. They saw 
only foggy mists, heard only the sea 
and wind moaning through diestays. 

Dawn came, and yet no trace of 
land. At eight o'clock, Shackleton’s 
watch was due to take over. But no¬ 
body thought about watches. Instead 
all hands crowded into the cockpit, 
searching, hoping, fearing. 

At 10.30 Vincent spotted a clump 
of seaweed, and at 12.30, when the 
fog began to lift, McCarthy called 
out triumphantly: *‘Land I" 

And there it was. A black, frown¬ 
ing cliff dead ahead, with patches of 
snow clinging to its sides. It was just 
visible between the clouds, possibly 
ten miles away. Shackleton was the 
only one who spoke. 

“We've done it,” he said, and his 
voice was unsteady. 

2.30 the Caird was only three 
miles off the coast, and it was pos¬ 
sible to see patches of green lichens 


and yellow-brown tussock grass 
showing through the snow on the 
headlands—thcTfirst growing things 
that they had seen for over 16 
months. As they drew closer, how¬ 
ever, the deep rumbling sound of 
breakers reached them, and present 
ly they could see great seething 
combers hurtling shoreward, to de¬ 
stroy themselves on uncharted reefs. 

Although the shore lay so near, it 
was ironically denied them. There 
could be no thought of a landing 
here. The boat would not have lived 
for ten seconds in such breakers. 

At 3.10 Shackleton gave the order 
to come about. They headed sea¬ 
wards once again to lay off until 
morning in the hope that they could 
then find a way through the reefs. 
Hardly a man now spoke, as indi¬ 
vidually they fought to control their 
disappointment. 

Their situation was soon to be¬ 
come far worse, however, for a vio¬ 
lent storm arose. It lasted all night, 
all day and all the next night, with 
winds up to 80 m.p.h. 

To prepare food was out of the 
question, but they had no appetites 
anyhow. They had used up all but 
about a pint of their fresh water; ; 
their tongues were swollen with 
thirst, their lips were cracked and 
bleeding. 

At last the gale ceased. South 
Georgia came into view again, and 
they TCgan seeking a place to land. 
The wind died away so completely 
that they had to row to come close 
enough to find a safe passage 
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throu^ the reefe. Once inside, they 
potted a steep, bouldered beach 
iirotected by a small cove. It was 
lUst 5 p.m. on May lo, 1916, when 
ihe Catrd's keel ground against the 
bank. 

^‘Unfortunately, they were on the 
wrong side of the island. The four 
whaling stations, and the only in 
habitants, were on the opposite 
coast. By sea, it was some 150 miles 
iway, and the Catrd was now hard- 
iy equal to the journey. 

That left only one alternative to 
cross the island overland. In dis 
tancc It was only 29 miles; but the 
intenor of South Georgia has been 
described by one expert as ‘‘*a saw 
toothed thrust through the tortured 
upheaval of mountain and glacier 
that falls in chaos to the northern 
sta.” Nobody had ever crossed it 
Shackleton, however, told the 
party that he and Worslcy and Tom 
Crean would make the attempt. 
And after nine days, during which 
they recuperated from the boat trip 
and waited for a full moon and the 
best posuble weather, the three set 
out at 3.10 a.m. on May 19. 

» Thirty-six hours later diey had 
[/reached the other coast—achieving 
what no man has ever been able to* 
do again by that route, though some 
have tried. 

“I do not know how they did it,” 
wrote Duncan Carse 39 vears later, 
after he had led a well-equipped 
British survey team across by an 
easier route-^he only other party 


ever to cross South Georgia at all. ‘T 
do not know how they did it except 
that they had to—three men of me 
heroic age of Antarctic exploration 
with 50 feet of rope between them 
—and a carjienter’s adze ” 

The crossing first involved a long, 
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exhausting ascent, culminating in a 
range of small mountains, a series 
of ridges and spurs—four alto¬ 
gether, like the knuckles of a tightly 
clenched fist. It took them seven 
hours to gain the first summit, only 
to discover that on the other side 
was a precipitous drop, ending in a 
chasm 1,500 feet below. 

For five hours they worked their 
way laterally along the ridges, seek¬ 
ing a way down. Darkness was 
almost upon them when they 
reached the final gap, and a thick 
fog was creeping in and threatening 
to obliterate everything, leaving 
them blinded and trapped atop the 
razor-back. Furthermore they had 
sacrificed everything to speed; they 
had neither sleeping-bags nor tents. 
They had to get lower—Shackleton 
estimated they were then at 4,500 
feet—or freeze to death. 

Working furiously, Shackleton 
began to cut steps down the face of 
the cliff with the carpenter’s adze. 
But after 30 minutes he stopped 
short, realizing the futility of this 
foot-at-a-time descent. He called the 
others and said that it was impera¬ 
tive that they get lower—and with 
all possible haste. 

So he suggested that they slide. 
Worsfcy and Crean were stunned— 
especially at such an insane solution 
coming from Shackleton, the soul 
of caution who never took an un¬ 
necessary chance. But he wasn’t jok¬ 
ing; he wasn’t even smiling. What 
if they hit a rock? Crean asked. Or 
if there were another precipice? 


Shackleton was unmoved. Could 
they stay where they were? he de 
manded impatiently. 

Obviously they could not, and so 
the decision was made. Shackleton 
said they would slide as a unit, hold 
ing on to one another. 

Quickly they sat down and untied 
the rope which held them together. 
Each of them coiled up his share 
to form a mat. Worsley locked his 
legs round Shackleton’s waist, and 
put his arms round Shackleton’s 
neck. Crean did the same with 
Worsley. Shackleton permitted no 
time for reflection and, when they 
were ready, he kicked off. 

THE NEXT instant their hearts 
stopped beating. They seemed to 
hang poised for a split second, then 
the wind was shrieking in their ears, 
and a white blur of snow tore past. 
Down . . . down . . . faster and 
faster 1 

A hundred seconds later they shot 
forward on to the level. Their speed 
slackened and then they came to an 
abrupt halt in a snow-bank. They’d 
done it I 

The three picked themselves up. 
They were breathless and their' 
hearts were beating wildly. But they 
found themselves laughing uncon¬ 
trollably. What had been a terrify¬ 
ing prospect possibly two minutes 
before had now become an exciting 
accomplishment. 

They looked up towards the dark¬ 
ening sky and saw the fog curling 
over the edge of the ridges, now far 
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Edmond Rostand* \ sole claim to immortality 
lies in /tts creation oj Cyrano de Bergerac. 

And where would Cyrano be without his rase ^ 
— an oufsmej bulbous and, ij we may use 
the word, chivalrous organ 
It has nosed its way into the hallowedprecinds 
of great drama, and into the hearts of 
thousands The nose is an important organ 
Tennyson waxes lyrical over *a slender nose, 
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Burton soUmrdy asks us *to hold one another*s 
noses to the gruidstone hard* 

Tour nose then is valuable 
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A panoramic view of the Bumpur works of 
The Indian Iron & Steel Con nany Limited 

This IS the town that never sleeps—tl w town of steel. 

Night and day, the vast works throb with activity as 
men and machines labour to feed the iron and steel- 
hungry industries of the nation. Using the most modern 
production technique the Company manufacture, under 
a system of rigid quality control, a wide range of pro¬ 
ducts including rails, structurals, blooms, sheets, billets, 
slabs, pig iron, spun iron pipes, vertically-cast iron pipes 
and iron, steel and non-ferrous castings. 
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above ^em» anc] they that 
special kind of pride of a person who 
in a foolish moment accepts an im¬ 
possible dare—then pulls it off to 
perfection. 

But the journey was far from over. 
They had, in fact, co\ered only nine 
of the 29 miles they had to go. The 
slope they were on involved a tor¬ 
tuous 4,ooo-foot climb, then another 
range of ridges, a precipitous descent 
down a snowy cliff almost as steep 
as a church steeple, and finally a 
drop through an icy waterfall—into 
which they had to lower themselves 
by their rope. 

Never once were they sure that 
they would make it. Biit they were 
sustained by the hope that they 
would soon be among friends. The 
Endurance had been 
South Georgia on 
her way jut, and 
Shackleton and the 
others had come to 
know the men at 
the whaling sta¬ 
tions well. 

At 7 a.m., after 
they had been on 
the trail 27 hours, 
they heard a sound 
which sent their 
spirits soaring — 
the first sound 
from the outside 
world that they 
had heard fi>r 17 
nsonths. Shackle- 
ton had just clfftib- 
ed.a $DiiaU summit 




a month at 


to look ahead when he was stairde^ : 
to hear what he thought was a steam 
whistle. He .gathered the othos; 
around him to listen anxioudyi' 
Then^ through the thin, cold air, the 
second hoot of the factory whisde at 
Stromness Whaling Station reached 
their ears. They looked at one 
another and smiled, and then, 
without speaking, they all shook 
hands. 

m.T FOUR o’clock that afternoon 
Mathias Andersen, the station fore¬ 
man at Stromness, was overseeing a 
group of men unloading boats at me 
dock. Something caused him to look 
up, and he was surprised to see the 
figures of three men walking slowly 
towards him. They were strangers 
and obviously bowed down with 
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weariness. And, puzzlingly, they 
were not coming from the docks, 
where a ship might come in, but 
from the mountains, the interior of 
the island. 

As they drew closer he saw that 
they were heavily bearded, and their 
hair was long and matted and stiff. 
Their clothing was peculiar, too. It 
was not the sweaters and boots worn 
by seamen. The three men appeared 
to have on parkas, though it was 
hard to tell because the garments 
were so filthy and torn. 

As he stepped forward to meet the 
strangers, one of them addressed 
him softly in English. 

“Would you please take us to 
Anton Andersen?” 

The foreman shook his head. 
Andersen was no longer at Strom- 
ness, he explained. He had been re¬ 
placed as station manager more than 
a year before by Thoralf S0rlie. 

The Englishman smiled. “Good,” 
he said. “I know S0rlie well.” 

The foreman then led the way to 
S0rlie’s house and knocked at the 
door. S0rlie himself opened it. 

When he saw the three men, he 
stepped back and a look of disbelief 
came over his face. For a moment he 
seemed to be shocked, and there was 
a long interval before he spoke. 

“Who the hell are you?” he said 
at last. 

“My name is Shackleton,” replied 
a quiet voice. 

Again there was a lengthy silence, 
and some said that S0rlie turned 
away from the men and wept. 


^^HAT NIGHT, after a hearty 
ner, Worsley boarded a whaler ana 
set out for the other side of the 
island to pick up^e three men left 
there. Nor did Shackleton waste a 
moment in relaxation. By a com¬ 
bination of promises, pleas and 
charm, he obtained the loan of a 
large wooden whaler, the Southern 
S^y, in which to return to Elephant 
Island to rescue the 22 castaw/vs 
there. She set sail 48 hours lat« 
However, the forces of nature 
which had providentially allowed 
the Cmrd to slip through were un¬ 
willing this time. Three days out, 
the Southern Sl(y encountered ice, 
and though Shackleton tried desper¬ 
ately to find a way through, they 
never approached Elephant Island 
closer than 70 miles. A shortage of 
fuel forced them to return to the 
Falkland Islands. 

Shackleton made two more abor¬ 
tive attempts, first in a small ship 
supplied by Uruguay, then in a ves¬ 
sel obtained in Chile. On August 25, 
however, he set out in the Yelcho, 
an aged sea-going tug lent by the 
Chilean Government. This time the 
ice was willing. 

On August 30 Worsley logged: 
“ii.io . . . land faintly visible, 
“i.io p.m. Sighted the Camp to 


SW. 


“1.20. Stopped & sent boat in. 3 
cheers from shore to Sir £ . .. 

“2.10. All our 22 men aboard, 
once more we are complete.” 

The rescued men, who had been 
waiting four months and five da^ 



' Speeding over all our highways 
and through most of our byways 
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since the Caird set out, were in sur¬ 
prisingly good condition. They had 
improvised a hut by upturning the 
two boats, and haa subsisted pri¬ 
marily on penguins. Most of their 
other suppljes—^powdered milk, 
nutfood, the sledging ration and, 
worst of all, tobacco—^had run out. 
But morale had remained high, 
there had been no serious quarrels, 
and the only major incident was the 
amputation of five toes. (Blackboro, 
the stowaway, had his foot frozen 


on the boat journey to Elephant Is 
land.) The meir had nearly given 
up all hope of rescue, however, and 
were then making plans to reach 
civilization on their own. 

Shackleton’s feat in saving ever) 
man in his expedition is the most ex 
traordinary in polar annals. Indeec 
polar historians agree that whai 
Shackleton set out to do—which wat 
to cross the Antarctic Continent or 
foot—^was far surpassed by what h( 
did instead. the.ent 



Popcorn Poll 

U Blevins of Nashville, Tennessee, is one of the world’s top sellers of 
popcorn. In 1948, when he was striving to become the popcorn salesman 
supreme, everyone was talking about the forthcoming U.S. Presidential 
election contest between Thomas Dewey and Harry Truman. Wouldn’t 
it be nice, Blevins mused, if a vote for either Dewey or Truman were 
also a vote for popcorn? Before the week was out he had sent several 
million new popcorn boxes and bags to his concessionaires all over 
America. The containers were emblazoned with party emblems—^Demo¬ 
crats got their popcorn in a donkey bag. Republicans got elephants. 
Concessionaires sent returns in on regular forms, to be counted by Blevins. 

Sales soared, but as the count proceeded it was obvious that the Pop- 
corn Poll was a failure. It said that Harry Truman was going to win, 
and everybody knew tkai was impossible. When Truman won, Blevins 
announc^ to the world: '’Popcorn eaters are the voice of America!” 

In 1952 he ran the poll again. It predicted the results correctly m 
all but one state. In 1956, when 25 million popcorn crunchers predicted the 
result exactly, a news agency thought it important enough to forewarn 
the public, lliis year Blevins estimates that almost 50 million people will, 
vote in the Popcorn Poll and predictions based on it have been issued/ 
every two weeks since August. —O* n 
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Note the satisfaction of smoking a 
full flavour blend of rich Virginia 
tobaccos. Take into account the Filtron 


Filter which lets all this full flavour 


through. Profit by the smoothness and 
taste of a good cigarette. Acknowledge 
the qu^ty of the filter-with-a-flavour. 
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